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THE PKOPOSED HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 



February 6, 1872. 
The Legislative Committee on Horse Railways gave a hear- 
ing this morning in the Green Room to the petitioners for the 
incorporation of the " Highland Railway Company." They 
ask permission to construct tracks in Shawmut Avenue and 
other streets, and to run cars over the tracks of the Metropoli- 
tan Railroad. The green room was filled with ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and many of the leading and most wealthy citizens of 
the Highlands were present. The petitioners were represented 
by Messrs. Moody Merrill, T. W. Clarke, John L. Swift and 
Horace T. Rockwell, and S. W. Bates, Esq., appeared for 
the Metropolitan Railroad. 

OPENING ARGUMENT OF THOMAS W. CLARKE, Esqr. 
Mr. Clarke said they appeared in behalf of the people of 
the Highland district. The gentlemen who petitioned for 
the road had placed their entire interest in the hands of a 
committee appointed by the people at a mass meeting. 
This committee of the people discovered a great deficiency 
in the laws regulating horse railroad companies. By the Act 
of 1871 the penalty for not providing proper accommodations 
upon horse railroads, instead of being made a forfeiture by 
the company, became a fine for the Commonwealth. Sev- 
eral hundred circulars were sent to residents of the High* 
lands, containing queries about the accommodations which 
were furnished by the Metropolitan Railway Company. Some 
three hundred replies had been received. An abstract of 
the replies showed that 47 per cent, of all never rode ex- 
cept when there are standing passengers, and the other 53 




per cent, very seldom rode when there were not standing pas- 
sengers. The average number of standing passengers was 
from nine to twenty-two, or an average of half as many as 
the cars ought to carry. Some replied that it was common 
to have seventy or eighty passengers in a car at the same 
time. It was common to find fifteen passengers on the rear 
platform, and ten or more on the front platform. The Met- 
ropolitan Railway now had an exclusive right to run cars to 
the Highland district upon their promise to accommodate 
the public. Was it accommodation of the public to carry 
people as cattle, and crowd people on the platform to the 
risk of life and limb ? They would not accommodate the 
public, and they were not willing to let any one else accom- 
modate the public, and he read from an agreement by which 
the proprietor of Hathorne's line of omnibuses, for a consid- 
eration of $6,600 a year, agreed not to run over a fixed num- 
ber of omnibuses annually. The capital stock of the Met- 
ropolitan Railway ^as a million and a half, and on this the 
people of Boston were expected to pay a dividend of ten per 
cent. When extra cars were provided to carry the school 
children- to festivals, the company expected from sixty to 
eighty to ride in a car. This company had no right to the 
monopoly, unless it accommodated the public — and it did not. 
An opposition line was needed to spur up the Metropolitan 
Company to run their road on Christian principles. It mat- 
tered not to the public whether the capitalists who put their 
money in the road made anything or not, although he was 
satisfied the proposed road would pay. The speaker then 
exhibited a plaflwof the proposed road to the committee, and 
explained the same. He said they wanted to run their road 
on moral and Christian principles. The petitioners for the 
charter were all large proprietors of real estate at the High- 
lands, and were deeply interested in the welfare of that por- 
tion of the city. They proposed to embody in the bill a pro- 
vision that the platform of the cars should be securely railed 
and the steps covered with an apron while the cars were in 
motion, so that the platform, could not be used for standing 
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room. It; also asked for permission to use the tracks of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company, and this involved no new 
principle, for the same permission had been given in similar 
cases previously. They wanted the company, tied down by 
the act of incorporation, to provide a seat fpr every passen- 
ger at all ordinary times, and with permission at extra- 
ordinary times to run cars with standing passengers at 
reduced rates. The gentlemen who asked for the charter 
were willing to accede to these requirements, The charter 
proposed also provided for the adoption of a three-foot 
gauge, with the permission of ^the board of aldermen, if 
at any time such a nieasure should become desirable. It 
was proposed in the charter yto run through Cliff Street, and 
through Eliot Street on to the tracks of the Metropolitan 
Railroad, in addition to the streets named in the petition. 

The Evidence. 
Mr. Bates called attention to the informality of the pre- 
sentation of the petition and the change which had been 
made in the route since the public notice was given as re- 
quired by law. Mr. Horace T. Rockwell then read, in evi- 
dence, some of the replies which had been received in re- 
sponse to the circular. The first was from Mr. N. 0. Berry, 
a lawyer, who stated that he was on the road usually between 
seven and eight in the morning and six arid seven o'clock in 
the evening, and he usually found passengers standing— 
sometimes twice as many as could sit. The cars were inde- 
cently crowded. The Rev. Benton Smith replied that he 
patronized the road regularly twelve times a week. Among 
his catalogue of inconveniences were the delay in passengers 
getting out of overcrowded cars, the frequent change of con- 
ductors, and the haste of returning passengers to get in the 
cars before they reached the end of the route. G. B. Syl- 
vester replied that there were always passengers standing in 
the cars in the morning. Considered all grievances resulted 
from the general management of the road, and not from any 
fault pf the employes. Aaron G. Reed replied that he sel- 




dom rode when there were not passengers standing, and he 
rode at all hours of the day. Hugh Cary replied that he 
could not recollect having been on the road in the year when 
passengers were not standing. Dr. Arthur H. Nichols made 
the same written statement relative to the Warren Street cars. 

Alderman Little's Testimony. 
Alderman Little, of Boston Highlands, said that additional 
accommodations were needed, and the Metropolitan road 
had failed to meet reasonably the reasonable needs of the 
people. He considered the proposed new road as the only 
means of securing the needed accommodations. One day, 
in the last of December, there was no one at the Metro- 
politan car-office who could tell when, if ever, another car 
would leave for Grove Hall. He could not depend upon the 
cars, in going to his business in the morning. For the past 
year he had studiously let the Metropolitan Railroad alone, 
and accommodated himself as best he could. He thought 
the corporation undertook more business than they could 
take care of, and in any inconvenience the outlying districts 
suffered first, ne had told the president of the road, that 
he considered the brain-power of the managers incompetent 
to run the road. He heard the road talked of everywhere, 
except in his own house, and there he had forbidden it. 
There had not been snow enough this winter to prevent the 
cars running regularly, at least on four-horse time. He never 
saw any corporation make such blunders and exhibit such 
incompetency as was displayed by the Metropolitan Company 
in running their road. There was a general lack of efficiency 
in the supervision of the road, and it was carried out in all 
the lesser details. The road was run with cheap employes, 
and they used improper language, or worse than that. He 
would stand by the Metropolitan Railroad as long as they 
accommodated the public, but he was a better friend of the 
public than of any corporation. He did not know, but it 
would be possible to reach the wants of the public with the 
* present road, if it was properly managed. The granting of 



the petition would not inconvenience the public travel by a 
multiplication of cars. It would be essentially a new route, 
and he did not think a line of cars through Shawmut Avenue 
would inconvenience the public. The Metropolitan would 
have all the business it could do well, after the new road was 
running. The only way suitable accommodations could be 
secured was by means of competition. In reply to a query 
as to whether the Metropolitan road would not buy up the 
stock of the new road and control it, he replied he would 
make it a penal offence, and send any stockholder to the 
House of Correction for six months, who would offer to sell 
his stock to the Metropolitan Company. The standing of the 
petitioners was a guarantee that they meant just what they 
proposed to do. There was one spontaneous movement in 
the matter all through the Highland district, and the new 
road was universally called for. 

Mr. Merrill spoke relative to the call for the,stock. Ninety 
thousand dollars had already been subscribed, and some 
#2,000 had been paid in by those who were afraid they could 
not secure the stock unless they paid the cash down. The 
sewing girls and school teachers would take stock in the 
road, and he was willing that a provision should be put in 
the bill that it should be void unless all the stock was taken 
within twenty-four hours of its passage by men who would 
take their oath not to sell out. In reference to a query by a 
member of the committee, Mr. Rockwell stated that the car 
on which he rode home last night, contained seventy-six 
people. In reply to a query by the petitioners, Mr. Little 
stated that the business of the Metropolitan road would be 
sufficient to afford a dividend of ten per cent, when the pro- 
posed road was built. 

Statement of the District-Attorney. 

District-Attorney J. Wilder May was the next witness. 

He stated that he had resided at the Highlands nearly twenty 

years. He did not think the Metropolitan Railroad had tried 

to accommodate the public whenever it interfered in any way 
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with their dividends. To use the word " accommodate " in 
that connection was an abuse of the word. When he wanted 
to go out, at four or five o'clock, he had been compelled to 
run a race down to the head of Temple Place, in order to get 
any chance of the seat by meeting the car before it was filled 
up. He had been compelled to walk home in a storm, because 
the cars were so full that he could not get a place to hang on. 
The character of the drivers and of the conductors, he 
thought, had depreciated. They used to have men of a higher 
grade, men who would not insult women. He related an in- 
stance which occurred about a year ago, when fifty passengers 
were kept waiting in a storm, over an hour, by a quarrel be- 
tween two conductors, neither of whom would give way. He 
should as soon think of finding a bear on Boston Common, 
as to find a man or woman in Roxbury that did not desire 
better railroad accommodations. He should as soon expect 
an elephant to change his skin, or a leopard his spots, as for 
the Metropolitan Railroad Company to manage a road as it 
ought to be. If the managers had more capacity, coupled 
with a disposition to do so, it might be possible. If the stock 
of the Metropolitan Railroad was watered, as some appear- 
ances would indicate, it was a perpetual swindle. No one 
had access to their books, except those who would be con- 
cerned in watering the stock, if it was watered. He did not 
object to their paying a dividend of ten per cent, upon 
their actual stock, but he believed solemnly their stock was 
watered. He believed they were paying ten per cent, on 
stock which did not represent any actual stock paid in, and 
that they were paying twenty per cent, upon the real capital. 
In his opinion, the profit above ten per cent, upon the actual 
stock should go to improving the running stock of the road. 
Mr. Moody Merrill stated that there were men present from 
the Highlands who represented at least twenty millions of 
capital, who would indorse the statement which had been 
made. The hearing was then adjourned until Friday next, at 
half past ten. 



February 9, 1872. 

The hearing was continued this forenoon in the green 
room. The attendance was larger than at the first meeting, 
and an unusually large proportion of those present were 
ladies. 

Mr. Brownell Granger, who made a survey of the proposed 
route of the projected railroad, submitted a plan of the route. 
The survey began at Grove Hall, running over the tracks of 
the Metropolitan Railroad 7,400 feet to the junction of War- 
ren and Dudley Streets ; thence through Dudley and across 
Washington Street to Shawmut Avenue, 900 feet ; down 
Shawmut Avenue to the Metropolitan Railroad at Warrenton 
Street, 9,170 feet on new track ; thence down Tremont and 
through Eliot to Washington Street, on new track, 510. feet : 
and from Washington Street through Temple Place to Tre- 
mont Street, and return over Shawmut Avenue to Dudley 
Street, and through ClifT Street to Warren Street, 1,100 feet : 
making a distance of 10,570 feet on the Metropolitan tracks, 
and, including single track and turnout, 17,780 feet, with 
10,750 feet on new tracks ; and, with a new track in War^ 
ren Street, it would require 7,400 feet of new track. As an 
engineer he thought this a feasible route to build. 

James Ritchie, who had been an assessor in Roxbury, tes- 
tified that in two and a half years there had been an increase 
of from 7,000 to 10,000 in population ; the accommodations 
from omnibuses to cars were a great change in convenien- 
ces, but there has not been an adequate increase of car 
accommodations with the increase of population. Even the 
Highland Railroad would probably fail to meet the increased 
wants of that section in the future ; for, at the present rate 
of increase, there would probably be, in six or seven years, a 
population of 100,000. There is business enough now for 
two or three lines of railroads to that section of the city. In 
the beginning it was not strange that the Metropolitan Com- 
pany should throw obstacles in the way of new "companies. 
The establishment of one, two or three more railroads is a 
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necessity to meet the wants of the people, to stir up a 
little competition, and induce these companies to give the 
facilities they are able to. An underground railroad may 
yet be a necessity. In answer to the chairman, Mr. Ritchie 
said he did not think there was an inducement for the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad Company to make the accommodations, 
but the opening of Shawmut Avenue to railway tracks would 
afford travel for twenty-five or fifty more cars. He had 
never made complaints to the company, and always took a 
seat when he could get one, but generally had to stand ; his 
family often made complaints of want of accommodations. 
The car on which he went out the night before had seventy- 
two passengers, at about five o'clock ; he was due at home 
at ten minutes to six, a distance of about three miles ; he 
took the Jamaica Plain car because it was generally quicker 
than the Egleston-square cars. Mr. Ritchie said he had 
never said much about the Metropolitan Company, on ac- 
count of what the company had done in the past, but he had 
not found any one so poor as to do them reverence. They 
experienced a difficulty in not having the officers of the road 
living amongst them. In reply to Mr. Bates, counsel for the 
Metropolitan Company, he said he was willing to admit al- 
most everything in excuse for the lack of accommodations ; 
that all of the great avenues were too narrow for the travel. 
L. F. Morse, an assessor, gave some statistics of the 
growth of the Highland district. When the cars first com- 
menced running in 1856, the population of Roxbury was 
18,000 ; in 1860, 25,138 ; in 1870, 34,773 ; and from the 
increase of polls last year, the number was about 44,000. 
From appearances in putting up large estates, the building 
the present year will be greater than in any previous year. 
The necessities of travel require another road. In ward 14 
during the last four years, there has been a still greater in- 
crease. In 1868 there were 1,428 buildings, and in 1871, 
2,857 ; th^re were 357 new buildings completed last year, 
and 166 in process of erection. There was land enough in 
that ward capable of sustaining a population of 100,000. 
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Mr. Morse agreed with Mr Ritchie that the new road would 
afford but a temporary relief, and that steam must be re- 
quired to meet the wants of that section of the city. The 
present hearing, he thought, had given an impetus to the 
Metropolitan Company, and new efforts had been made to 
give accommodations ; with a new road they would each 
give a stimulus to the other, and a competition would be 
beneficial to the people. 

The hearing was further continued to Tuesday morning 
next, at half-past nine o'clock. 



February 13, 1872. 

The hearing was resumed this morning in the green room. 

Mr. George W. Wheelwright was the first witness called. 
He said he lived on Warren Street, and he had felt that if he 
could not choose his hour for returning home he should feel 
compelled to change his residence. His son, who was in 
business with him, was usually compelled to stand and fre- 
quently ride upon the platform. He had advised his friends 
not to locate in the Highlands until there were better accom- 
modations. The want of brains in the management of the 
road was apparent to every one. Some of the cars in use 
were very poorly ventilated. He was surprised that the 
gentlemen who run the road were willing to continue such a 
state of things. The road took all it could get, and gave the 
public as little as possible in return. The management was 
worse than that of the Erie ring. The statistics of the Bal- 
timore Horse Railroad very nearly corresponded with those 
of the Metropolitan, and they gave excellent accommoda- 
tions ; a lady was seldom seen standing in the cars in Balti- 
more. That road paid to the city of Baltimore some $134,- 
000 a year, and kept the streets through which its cars 
passed in repair, and also supported a public park. He 
thought the Metropolitan road needed the spur of wholesome 
competition. Any corporation which got its franchise for 
nothing should be content with six or seven per cent., and 
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its dividends should not be pushed up to ten per cent, at the 
expense of the comfort of the public. He thought the man- 
ners of the people had been corrupted by the Metropolitan 
Railroad, and it had become more customary than formerly 
for men to retain their seats when ladies were standing. 
He considered that there was sufficient business for both 
roads, and he considered the proposed route for the new 
road perfectly feasible. He did not hear any one in his vicin- 
ity speak well of the Metropolitan road. He thought he had 
said as much in its favor as anybody. He had several times 
addressed a note to the officers about the accommodations, 
and had always received a courteous reply. He did not 
think the Metropolitan road was managed as well as it 
might be, and he saw no reason why it could not be as well 
managed as the Baltimore Horse Railroad. He made ten 
or twelve trips on the road each week, and there were usu- 
ally people standing on some portion of the route. He was 
compelled to stand about two-thirds of the time. He thought 
the inconvenience of putting on more cars could be avoided 
by a higher rate of speed. An increase of speed on the part 
of the Metropolitan road would not, however, meet the wants 
of the people. He considered the new road a necessity, and 
was willing to take stock in it. He thought it would pay 
six or seven per cent., which was as much as any company 
should take. He considered that there were many features 
which the Baltimore and Metropolitan railways held in com- 
mon, except in the better accommodations and the return 
which the Baltimore road made to the city for the right of 
way. 

The evidence for the petitioners being here closed, the 
opening argument for the remonstrants was made by S. W. 
Bates, Esq., who addressed the committee as follows : — 

OPENING AKGUMENT OF SAMUEL W. BATES, Esq. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee : — The 
petitioners having presented their case, it is incumbent upon 
me to make such reply to it as may seem proper for us. 
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I understand that the people residing in this district say 
to you that they are not accommodated as they think they 
ought to be, by any existing means of communication be- 
tween their territory and the heart of the city of Boston ; 
that they desire some relief, and that certain parties who are 
the owners of real estate in that vicinity say to you that 
they are ready, in connection with others, to build a road ; 
that the benefit which it will be to their real estate, and the 
comfort it will be to the people generally, will be sufficient 
to pay them, even if they do not make any money for a few 
years ; and they are, therefore, ready to build a new road, if 
you will grant them a charter. It certainly would be a very 
desirable thing for all these individuals to have better accom- 
modation. I would go a good deal further than Mr. May 
did the other day, when he said he would " as soon expect 
to find a bear upon the Common as to find a person in the 
Highland district who did not want better railroad accom- 
modations." I think I would as soon expect to find a bear 
upon the Common as to find any person anywhere in the 
vicinity of Boston, on any one of the horse railroad lines, 
that does not want better accommodations, or any person on 
any one of the steam lines that does not want better accom- 
modations. I would go further, and say that I would as soon 
expect to find a bear on the Common as to find any intelli- 
gent man or woman who does not want every thing on earth 
better than he or she has got now — for that is what makes 
men. It is because we are discontented, in a true, proper 
sense, that we have life and energy and spirit to go forward 
and improve everything around us. Therefore, I say to all 
those who are dissatisfied here, " Get better accommodations, 
if you can ; we will help you as far as we can ; we will not 
stand in your way one iota, unless it becomes our duty to do 
so, from the fact that, in granting the accommodation that 
you desire, it will be to the injury and the inconvenience of 
a very much larger class of persons than yourselves." There 
is a limit to space. The old doctrine that two bodies cannot 
occupy the same space, is as true to-day as it ever was, and it 
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is true, not only in those cars, that are so crowded that two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space, as our friends on the 
other side say they must in those crowded cars ; but it is also 
true in the streets, that two cars cannot occupy the same 
space, any more than two persons in the car ; and the ques- 
tion is, in certain cases, which shall give way ? Shall the 
people in the cars be crowded, or shall the cars and other 
travel in the streets be crowded ? There is inconvenience, 
injury, evil in both cases, but which will give way ? That 
question is to be decided by facts and common sense, and 
not by the people in the streets complaining, as they do, that 
the horse-cars are so numerous now that they cannot live, 
and they must be taken off; that they go so fast that acci- 
dents are occurring every day, and they cannot exist with a 
Metropolitan Railroad that runs so many cars, and runs them 
so fast that there is no chance for anybody else to drive a 
carriage through the streets : or by the other party complain- 
ing that there are not cars enough, that they don't go fast 
enough, and that they don't have any accommodation what- 
ever. There are two sides to the evil, and they must both 
be considered, and the question between them decided by 
facts and by contrasts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, if what is stated to 
us is true, and what is proposed as a remedy is a remedy, 
and there is no better remedy, then these gentlemen ought 
to have their grant. If, on the other hand, the evil is exag- 
gerated, or if there is a better remedy for the evil, or if the 
remedy which they propose is worse than the disease, and is 
not a remedy, then they ought not to have it. These points 
we shall consider particularly. We think that the evil of 
which they complain is much exaggerated, and we believe 
that the remedy which they propose is no remedy at all. We 
believe that the remedy* that they propose will be a great in- 
jury to all the rest of the travel that is upon this line. We 
believe that it will destroy what little good, as they say, the 
Metropolitan road does, and if they have no brains now, and 
no ability now, and no disposition now to manage their road 
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acceptably to the public, they certainly cannot have either 
of these when they have to compete with this other road. I 
believe, Mr. Chairman, in competition ; always have believed 
in it. But there are two things requisite to make competi- 
tion useful. One is, there must be business enough to sus- 
tain two lines ; and, secondly, there must be a place in which 
to do that business. I would to-day like to see another line 
of horse railroad established in the city of Boston, if there 
was a proper place to establish it — because I think there 
would be business enough to support two lines — and let the 
two run side by side ; but if one line is to compete with an- 
other, over the same tracks, I think we shall show you be- 
fore we finish our hearing that it is an utter impossiblity for 
the two to exist together, and therefore that competition in 
that form is not what is desirable. I shall have something 
more to say upon this point at another time, and will not 
enlarge upon it now. 

Before stating, briefly, the grounds upon which we stand, 
I want to call the attention of the committee to the way in 
which this case has been presented here ; and I do it because 
I think we should stop and think a little as to how a case 
like this should be acted upon. When prejudices are ex- 
cited, when the feelings of people are worked up by real or 
fancied injuries, and they are inflamed by partisanship, they 
are apt to be carried away, to go beyond the point they 
would in calmer moments, and not to get at the true state of 
things. We all know how far a little enthusiasm will carry 
people. We know that the preaching of Peter the Hermit 
carried all Europe into Palestine. We know that during the 
great tulip mania people spent their fortunes in buying bulbs, 
paying thousands upon thousands of pounds for what in real- 
ity was not worth as many cents, un-til the bubble burst. 
We have seen that every little while the people of some par- 
ticular town on one of our lines of steam railroad will get 
up public meetings, and there will be a ^reat deal of excite- 
ment, until you would think they were the most abused per- 
sons in the world. So it is here. It so happened that in 
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Christmas week we had a snow-storm, just at the time when 
everybody wanted to come into Boston. Of course, it caused 
a doubling up of the cars upon the horse railroads ; and it 
seemed as though everybody in the surroundings of Boston 
wanted to come into the city, and everybody who was in 
' Boston wanted to go out ; and the cars on all the railroads, 
steam as well as horse, were constantly overcrowded and 
overloaded. But, Mr. Chairman, they were not crowded so 
much as the streets of Boston were. There was hardly a 
store that you could move around in. They were crowded 
almost as much as the horse cars were crowded. You could 
hardly walk through Washington Street or Tremont Street, 
from the crowd that was on the sidewalk ; and there was as 
much ground for going to the City Hall, and saying to the 
city authorities, " It is a disgrace to you that you do not have 
your streets so that we can get through them ; it takes us 
half an hour to go from the Old South up to Winter Street ; 
we have to wedge our way through the crowds on the side- 
walks, our clothes are torn and pockets picked,'' as there 
was for complaining because of the crowds in the horse cars. 
It is literally true that that was the state of things in Boston 
a large portion of that week ; and it is literally true that 
such complaints were constantly being made with reference 
to steam cars and horse cars. It was an extraordinary oc- 
casion, and it was worse for the roads from the fact, as I 
say, that a snow-storm came the same week ; and then it 
was that the people who had been suffering, as they had, — 
there is no doubt about it, — from not having such good ac- 
commodations as they wanted, felt that their wrongs had 
culminated, and they held excited meetings, of which the 
papers have been full. Then came the story that the Metro- 
politan Railroad had neither brains, nor energy, nor ability, 
nor disposition to meet the requirements of the people, but 
were trying to do everything they could to make their pa- 
trons discontented with them. The papers were all full of 
it ; and, generally, the community got almost as much excited 
as the people did in the days of Peter the Hermit about the 
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Crusades. Everybody in Boston says, " The Metropolitan 
Railroad must be wrong. Where there is so much smoke, 
there must be some fire." But sometimes, Mr. Chairman, 
the smoke turns out to be fog ; and, when the sun dissipates 
it, we find there is some clear vision ; and I think we shall 
find it so here. I know that gentlemen have got into that 
state of mind to-day, that they feel that the Metropolitan 
road does not do right, and does not try to do right ; but 
I think they will find, before this hearing is over, that it is 
not so. I know that the people who live out in that section 
are people of common sense, — are people of intelligence ; 
and I believe that when they throw away their prejudices, 
and look at this matter fairly, and as it really is, they will 
see it in altogether a different light from that in which they 
have looked at it, and very differently from the way in which 
the testimony has come in here. 

I need not go outside of this case to show, in a striking 
manner, what prejudice will do. Here is Mr. May, an intel- 
ligent man, a lawyer, the district attorney for the county of 
Suffolk, a man trained up to weigh testimony and consider 
the relative value of different kinds of evidence ; and yet see 
what he has testified to here. In the first place, he says that 
the Metropolitan road " never accommodated anybody. It 
has been constantly deteriorating ever since it began. They 
promise everything, but they don't perform any thing." He 
says he lives on Oak Street, and that " the omnibuses, when 
they had them, accommodated the people better than the cars 
do." u Never heard a man speak well of this road," says Mr. 
May ; " they have neither ability nor brains ; they have no 
disposition to do any good." Perhaps that is all right. That 
is very natural from a man who is strongly prejudiced. But 
here is the point : the witness goes further, and says, "I know 
that the stock of the Metropolitan Railroad is watered. I don't 
know of my own knowledge," he says, it is hearsay ; " but a 
man that I have every confidence in told me so." But he says 
that man said he did not have any facts to base it upon, but 
he knew it ; and he would not tell the name of the man. And 
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this, gentlemen, is a lawyer, who goes upon evidence. He 
says : " I don't know any more than what I have told you 
about it ; but I believe it as much as I believe in Heaven." 
He had got his prejudice so worked up, that he was ready to 
believe in any thing, no matter what it might be, if it was 
against the Metropolitan road. 

Now the fact is (without going into details) that that 
matter has been fully investigated before a committee of the 
legislature twice ; and there is no shadow of truth in the 
charge, and never was. The only pretence there ever was is 
this : that, when Mr. Weld came into the road, he said that 
he was going to have this thing sifted from beginning to end, 
and, if there was any thing like watered stock, he would not 
take the presidency. Then there came up a question with 
reference to the line of omnibuses that had been bought for 
$200,000, and he claimed, and some of the rest claimed, that 
the stock that was issued for that purpose was more than the 
omnibuses were worth, although it was a compromise in the 
purchase, and Mr. Weld required that that stock should be 
brought back, and it was brought back, and there is no pre- 
tence now of any stock being watered, unless the amount that 
was paid for getting the charter, for making the surveys, and 
for the various expenses incident to getting a road into work- 
ing order, was a watering of the stock, and nobody pretends 
that it was. Now, as I say, when the fact is that there was 
no watering of stock, a gentleman comes forward and says 
that he believes it, without any evidence. It shows, as I say, 
what prejudice will do, and it is one of the best illustrations 
we could give. 

But that is not all. The joke comes in here. Our friends 
who presented this case asked the committee if they would 
allow all these gentlemen and ladies in the room who were 
ready to say that they believed everything that Mr. May did, 
to rise, stating that all of them would. I wanted to have the 
question put, but the chairman did not choose to put it. But if 
they had all risen, it would only have been another illustra- 
tion of the force of prejudice to which I have referred. 
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Now, I do not bring this subject up in this manner to say 
anything against Mr. May, or anything against the gentle- 
men and ladies who were so earnest in this cause. I only 
bring it up to show that when we are eager for a thing, when 
we think we do not have our rights, when we meet together 
and talk over our grievances, we get so full of it, that we are 
ready to believe anything anybody says, if it is only on our 
side. Therefore, I want this committee, when they come to 
consider this question, to remember that it is nothing but a 
simple, practical, common-sense question, and is to be so con- 
sidered. 

Here is an evil, which, to a certain extent, we all admit. 
There are remedies, perhaps, and perhaps there are not. We 
have tried, again and again, to find the best remedy. These 
gentlemen think they have got it. If they have, give it to 
them. We think it is not a remedy ; and we ask you not to 
consider everything quite so bad as it is represented; not to 
believe that the managers of the Metropolitan road are such 
an awful class of people as it is claimed they are. Look at the 
matter fairly, and see if they are. If they are, punish them. 
See what the evil is, and see if you cannot find a remedy, and 
I pledge you beforehand that the Metropolitan Railroad will 
put what little brains they have got into the work of carrying 
through whatever will be for the best interest of the people 
they have to carry over their road. 

Now, we admit this : that in certain hours of the day — 
varying in winter and in summer, but say from eight to half- 
past nine in the morning, and say from about four to six in 
the evening — the cars of the Metropolitan road are very much 
more crowded than they ought to be going one way, and are 
very much less crowded than they ought to be going the other 
way. Of course, in the morning, those who live out of town 
want to get in, and there are very few who want to go out. 
Early in the morning, certain persons will come in ; but from 
about eight to half-past nine those who have not come into 
the city — and they are the largest part of the travel — want 
to come in, and then the cars are very much crowded, and 
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crowded to our detriment, as well as to the detriment of the 
people who ride in them. But when they go back (for these 
cars cannot wait) they go back comparatively empty. Again, 
at night, between the hours of four and six, is the time when 
the great majority of the people want to go out of the city, 
and then the cars are a great deal more crowded than in the 
morning ; but, when they come back, they have but few pas- 
sengers. A little later in the evening, say about half-past 
seven, the Neck cars, particularly (it does not apply so much 
to the out-of-town cars), will be very much crowded for half 
an hour, perhaps, with people going to the theatre, to con- 
certs, and other entertainments. And then, when there hap- 
pens to be a large number of lectures and concerts the same 
evening, which end from nine to half-past nine, the cars about 
that time will be crowded ; and again, at the time when the 
theatre people come out, and there are one or two cars there, 
they will be very much crowded. During the other hours of 
the day, as a rule, the cars are not crowded. Let me explain 
what I mean when I say they are not crowded. I do not 
mean that there are as many seats as there are persons who 
want to ride, I do not call a car crowded if there are not 
more than thirty passengers on it. A car is not meant to 
give the conveniences that you get in a hack, that you pay 
fifty cents, seventy-five cents, or a dollar for ; it is not meant 
to give you the conveniences which you have in your private 
carriage. It is the people's vehicle. It is made wide ; it 
takes up room in the streets, with the intention of having 
more or less stand. A great many prefer to stand, even if 
there are seats. A great many will stand upon the platform 
when there are plenty of seats, — not only gentlemen, but 
ladies. I have frequently seen ladies, when there were seats 
in the car, stand at the front door and look out of the win- 
dow all the way down. Many gentlemen who have been sit- 
ting in their offices all day will stand on the platform when 
there are plenty of seats in the car ; they have sat enough 
during the day. But whether that is so or not, you cannot 
expect for five or six ,cents to have the conveniences of a hack 
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or a private carriage. And the streets are not sufficient to 
allow all the people to be carried who want to ride, if every- 
body is to have a seat ; the thing would be impossible. 

I say, therefore, that the evil is this ; that in certain hours 
of the day the cars are crowded too mnch ; they are over- 
loaded. It is an evil, a great evil ; but I shall show you, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that it is so 
on every horse railroad that comes into Boston. It is so on 
every horse railroad in the United States ; it is so on that 
paragon of horse railroads, the Baltimore road, which the 
gentleman has told us about this morning. It is so with 
every ferry that comes into the city of Boston, and especially 
is it so with those that come into the city of New York. 
People talk about the crowds in our horse cars. They do not 
compare with the crowds on the ferry-boats between Brook- 
lyn and New York, and Jersey City and New York, which 
are so immense as to make the crossing dangerous. It is 
so, too, on our steam roads, to a very great extent. Take, 
for instance, the Eastern Railroad. Having lived in Swamp- 
scott during the summer, I have seen the same difficulty 
there. There will be a train of cars all ready to start, and, 
to the surprise of the superintendent, who has perhaps put 
on two extra cars, about a minute before the train starts a 
hundred persons will come down to the depot, when every 
seat is filled ; he has no time to put on another car ; the 
train has its time to make, and so the hundred passengers 
will get in, and, having to stand up, will complain all the 
way down. That is so on every public conveyance ; it was 
always so with the omnibuses as well as with the horse cars. 
We say that our road is not exceptional in this respect ; and, 
as I say, it is as much of an injury to us as it is to those who 
ride. We have — and so has every other horse-railroad cor- 
poration in this city — horses that are strained by overload- 
ing, and, of course, we have our cars broken down by over- 
loading ; and so, as I say, does every other horse railroad. 
It does not pay for us to do it. We do not want to do it. 
Some gentlemen here seem to think that we delight in see- 
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ing how many people we can pack into a car, and make them 
as uncomfortable as they can be. But if we want to make 
our dividends, we should not do it if we could help it. We 
must be a very spiteful set of people to do it, as long as we 
lose money by the operation; and we do. I think I shall 
show you by the testimony, that, when we have from forty to 
fifty passengers in a car, — somewhere about that, — that is 
as many as we can carry with profit, and that we lose 
money when we carry a larger number. Therefore, when 
we carry more, it is not because we want to carry so many, 
but because we cannot help it, as we shall show you before 
we get through. The people will ride, and we cannot avoid 
it. 

We shall show you that this has been one of the things 
that the horse railroads have given more attention to than 
almost any other question that comes up in connection with 
their management. The superintendents of the different 
roads have been to other cities, to see what other corpora- 
tions do ; arid they find the same trouble there, and I think 
the testimony will show you that up to the present time no 
remedy has been found for it. 

Then, again, the Metropolitan Railroad, by the peculiar 
position of the city of Boston, is more liable to this trouble 
than any other. Take the Cambridge road, for instance ; 
they have a pretty easy circuit all the way round. The 
Middlesex has the same. The Broadway is troubled to a 
considerable extent, because, like the Metropolitan, it has 
to be run round to this crowded point. The Metropolitan is 
circumstanced a little like this : here are these different 
roads, which I will call now branch roads, that come into 
the main trunk. Begin on the east and take the Eustis- 
Street line, the Mt. Pleasant line, then the Warren-Street 
line going out to Grove Hall and Dr. Means' church ; and 
then take the Egleston Square, Jamaica Plain, and Brook- 
line lines ; we have all these lines coming in, converging to 
the same point, one coming down Tremont Street, and there 
connecting with cars starting at Lenox Street, and then 
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coming down to the Tremont House ; the others coming 
down Washington Street, and there connecting with the 
Camden-Street line, and then coming down Washington 
Street, and coming through Temple Place, eventually bring- 
ing all the cars on to one track, all the various branches 
centering on that one track. That is the point everybody 
wants to reach. And then comes this difficulty, that there 
is not room enough for all these cars. Boston originally, as 
was stated the other day, had but six hundred and ninety 
acres. It was not as large as the ward they are speaking of 
here. As has often been said by others, the streets followed 
the cow paths, and they were not much larger than cow- 
paths, and they did not need much larger streets then. 
There was no room in the city. It would have been all 
streets, if they had made them to meet the requirements of a 
population as large as the city of Boston has to-day. The 
principal streets, Washington Street and Tremont Street, are 
nothing but cut de sacs ; there is no outlet to them ; they 
come butt up against something else, and end right there. 
Now if Washington Street were widened to a hundred feet, 
and extended to the water side, and Tremont Street were 
widened to a hundred feet, so that we could have two roads 
in each of them, one run by one company and the other by 
another, we should come as near perfection in horse railroads 
as we can. In New York they have much greater advan- 
tages ; but they do not get rid of crowds, and we should not 
here. They have wide, straight streets, and are able to go 
a deal faster than we can. They can go right through, as 
we cannot. The peculiar situation of Boston entails this 
evil upon us. And then comes this trouble, also : what you 
may call the heart of Boston, the place where everybody 
wants to go, is within the circle from Boylston Street, up 
around to the Tremont House. Every one wants to be car- 
ried to that section of territory. You heard what the gentle- 
men testified the other day. We asked them if they would 
be willing to stop at Boylston Street, and they said no. You 
would think a person could afford to walk from Boylston 
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Street to the different sections of the city. People who live 
on Beacon Street, on Mt. Vernon Street, on Boylston Street, 
and on the new land, walk to their places of business, and 
they are contented to do it ; but the people who come from 
the South End, and from the outskirts, to what is called the 
heart of the city, are not willing to do it. They say they are 
not willing to do it, and, as a matter of fact, that is true. If 
there were two cars at the same point, one of which was to 
stop at Boylston Street, and the other to come up as far as 
the Tremont House, and people knew that the horses of the 
latter were to walk every foot of the distance from Boylston 
Street to the Tremont House, they would get into the one 
going to the Tremont House, to the over-crowding of that 
car, while the one coming to Boylston Street would get very 
few passengers indeed. 

Well, how are you going to prevent it ? As I say, you 
cannot forbid their going around this circuit. In the first 
place, the Metropolitan Railroad went only to the Tremont 
House, but pretty soon there came a great cry : " We must 
go round through Washington Street ; " and the Metropoli- 
tan Company built the road through Washington Street. 
Then the South Boston people, who came in as far as Sum- 
mer Street, said, " This won't do for us : we must go round 
through Washington Street also." So the legislature 
granted them that right. In a little while there came a cry 
that there were twenty-seven thousand people coming in 
every day at the railroad stations, who wanted to go one way 
or the other, and we must furnish accommodations for them, 
by running cars to the depots ; and the Metropolitan Rail- 
road granted them that right. Very soon the Chelsea Perry 
and East Boston people said, " We want to go round that 
circuit, we want to go to the South End ; " and the result 
was, we were obliged to run cars to these points. All must 
come through this little crowded section, where everybody 
else wants to come with their horses and carriages ; where 
the ladies want to do their shopping ; where gentlemen want 
to come with their private carriages, and stop ; where a 
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large portion of the hackmen and teamsters have to go ; and 
where there is generally a great crowd. And this is a fact, 
Mr. Chairman, — I think, without dispute, there is no city in 
Europe, or the United States, where what you may call the 
shopping streets, the fashionable streets, what corresponds 
to our Washington and Tremont Streets, are so crowded as 
they are in the city of Boston ; and I shall show you in my 
closing, or at some other time, where I think the fault is, 
and what has got to be done. The city of Boston has got to 
take hold of this matter and provide means for this travel, 
by making its streets wide enough. No matter what it costs, 
it must be done now. I say it without fear of contradiction, 
that there is not another city in Europe or America, where 
the fashionable shopping streets are as crowded as Washing- 
ton and Tremont Streets are in Boston. On pleasant days 
you can hardly get through Washington Street on the side- 
walks, and there is always a crowd at the corner of Winter 
and Washington Streets. You go into Tremont Street, and 
you experience the same difficulty in getting from the Re- 
vere House down to the Tremont House. I was at the 
Revere House the other day, and, being in a hurry to take a 
train, I asked a hackman how long it would take to reach 
the Boston, Hartford and Erie depot. He said he should 
not dare say he could go there in less than half an hour. I 
said to him, " Why I can walk there in ten minutes." He 
said, " I may get there in five, but the chances are I shall 
be mucli longer ; " and he was really twenty-two minutes. 
He drove from the Revere House up by the State House, 
down Park Street, and then worked his way through Win- 
ter Street, across Washington and down Summer Street. It 
was a very zigzag course, and we were obliged to stop con- 
stantly. 

As I said, Mr. Chairman, all want to go through this 
crowded portion of the streets, and will not be content un- 
less they can be carried to that point. But we could not 
carry them all, so we have stopped four or five lines at the 
Tremont House, instead of carrying them around the circuit 
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of this square. But there is not a day passes but some con- 
ductor is scolded at because he will not go farther. They 
do not see why they should not go round as well as every- 
body else. Complaint is constantly made by those who have 
not looked into the matter of travel, because the cars stop at 
the Tremont House. Now, when the Metropolitan Railroad 
began, in 1856, they carried the first year about four million 
passengers, and this last year they have carried about six- 
teen and a half millions, in round numbers. The Broadway 
Railroad carried the last year, I think, something like five 
millions ; so that the whole number of passengers that were 
carried around through there amounted to about twenty-one 
millions. That is the increase in passengers, — from four mil- 
lions to about twenty-one millions. Now, what increase has 
been made in the width of the streets ? Tremont Street has 
been widened, but not nearly as much as it ought to have 
been, and Washington Street has been widened a little at 
some points ; that is about all. There is hardly any addi- 
tional width of street through which to carry the largely- 
increased number of passengers. And bear in mind that 
the other travel in the city of Boston has increased very 
largely at the same time ; so that the streets have been 
blocked a great deal more than formerly on that account. 

The returns have not come in this year ; so I do not know 
exatly the number of passengers that came in over the steam 
railroads last year ; but, looking at the returns of the year 
before, I find that the number of passengers carried by the 
steam railroads in Massachusetts — miles and miles in length, 
bear in mind — was twenty- four millions, in round numbers. 

Mr. Merrill. — That is only for ten months. 

Mr. Bates. — Call it thirty millions then ; it was not more 
than thirty millions last year. While the Metropolitan and 
South Boston Railroads alone, carried twenty-one million pas- 
sengers, in round numbers, last year, all the steam railroads 
over the State put together did not carry over thirty millions ; 
and the former were carried in this little bit of space. I do 
not know the whole number carried by all the horse rail- 
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roads in the State last year ; but I have no doubt, when the 
returns come in, we shall find that it will be thirty millions. 
The horse railroads that come into Boston probably carry as 
many passengers as all the steam railroads in Massachusetts. 
Now, it seems to me that it must take some brains to carry 
those people in any way through this narrow, crowded space, 
and there must be a great deal of good-nature, if not good- 
will, on the part of those who do carry them, with the gen- 
erally admitted fact that all mankind, from the beginning of 
the world down to to-day, have been finding fault with their 
methods of travel, and always calling for and demanding 
better accommodations and comparing their accommodations 
with the accommodations of other people. We all know how 
natural that is. I remember when I resided in South Bos- 
ton it seemed to me that I never saw a South Boston car ; 
they were all Metropolitan cars ; and when I lived at the 
South End, it seemed to me I never found a Metropolitan 
car ; they were all South Boston. If I waited a minute, it 
seemed as if I waited five ; and if I waited five, it seemed 
as if it was twenty. That is nature ; it is the way with all 
of us ; it is the Yankee blood ; we cannot do otherwise ; and, 
as I say, we have to meet the complaints of all classes of 
people included in these twenty-one million passengers. 

The Metropolitan road alone, carries something like forty- 
five thousand passengers a day, all through this narrow space, 
and the South Boston road carries about one-third as many ; 
so that in round numbers we will call it fifteen thousand, 
making sixty thousand passengers a day carried by these 
roads through this crowded portion of Tremont and Wash- 
ington Streets. It is perfectly easy to say sixty thousand, 
almost as easy as to say six ; but when you come to think 
how many people that is, and try to realize it, you will see 
that it is a great many. Supposing you carried them alto- 
gether in cars, with each one having twenty seated in it. 
Each car and the horses attached to it would take about 
twenty feet ; so that in reality you would have a line of cars 
sixty thousand feet long, which is pretty nearly twelve miles. 
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Now, it certainly seems to me that it requires some skill to 
manage that every day, and it is a pretty hard thing to do. 
If anybody on earth, even my friend Mr. Swift, can manage 
it so that there shall not be any complaint, he will do better 
than any other man in the world can do. 

I will speak of another difficulty, — which I mean to have 
explained by our witnesses soon, — in reference to this doub- 
ling up of cars. This is one of the sorest evils we have to 
deal with, and always happens to come when our cases are 
going on in the legislature, so that everybody naturally feels 
more inclined to be bitter against us. God sends the snow, 
and those of us who have to walk in it are sure to get wet 
feet, unless we have pretty good shoemakers. The snow comes, 
and we must provide for it, and all must suffer more or less 
inconvenience from it. Those who walk are in danger of 
slipping, getting their feet wet, and getting cold ; and some 
of those who have private vehicles will not take them out on 
account of the inconvenience ; and on such occasions, and 
such occasions only, they ride in the horse cars. Now we 
try, we think, to do what we can. Some winters we get 
along with little snow, and everything goes off smoothly ; but 
some winters we have a great deal of snow, and then it is 
almost impossible to get along. As a rule, snow-storms cost 
us all the way from five to fifty thousand dollars. We lose 
money, something like a thousand dollars a day, when we 
have to run after one of these heavy snow-storms. And 
talk as you please about not wanting dividends, it is not in 
human nature for business men to run horse railroads or 
steam railroads from pure, disinterested benevolence ; and I 
do not believe my friends from the Highlands are going to 
do it. We have to look after the stockholders to a certain 
extent, or we soon shall not have any to look after, and the 
road will have to be given up ; then gentlemen who want to 
ride may get along the best way they can, without any roads. 
If you run a railroad so that nothing can be made on it, then 
we all understand that it will not be a great while before the 
people will have to get along some other way ; therefore the 
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managers of a road have to look somewhat after the interests 
of the stockholders. Many years we have to suffer from the 
disadvantages growing out of the snow, and sometimes we 
lose the profits that we have made during the whole year. 

Take us as we stand to-day, about nine hundred horses 
will do our work in the summer. Now we have got twelve 
hundred horses, that is one-third more, and we have got 
them for this very purpose, for the extra occasions when the 
snow comes, when there is a holiday or any great celebra- 
tion, and it is necessary for us to put on more cars. We do 
not use them in ordinary times, because it is not necessary. 
Supposing we kept these twelve hundred horses the whole 
year, and the number of cars which they could draw, and 
the drivers and conductors to go with them ; supposing we 
buy the real estate and stables necessary for keeping all 
these : how can it be done ? Would anybody who lias com- 
mon sense, a practical business man, say that the Metropoli- 
tan Railroad had brains if they did that ? Looking at it 
from a business point of view, it cannot be done. We think 
if we get one-third more to supply the contingencies of the 
winter, we do all that ought to be asked of us ; we could not 
do more and live. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, supposing this 
is true, that there is a crying evil, and that it is an evil that 
can be remedied ; that it is an evil that the Metropolitan Rail- 
road have not the ability to remedy, and an evil that they 
have not the disposition to remedy, then what is the remedy 
for the people who suffer ? Now, in the law of last year, — 
I haven't it here, but gentlemen will remember it, — there is 
a provision that if any railroad does not give reasonable 
accommodation, they may be complained of by anybody who 
suffers — any one of these gentlemen out here — and the ques- 
tion shall be tried, and the parties shall be fined from five to 
twenty dollars. That remedy has never been tried, so far as 
I know. If it is tried, when the question comes up, it is a 
question of reasonable accommodations ; and when you 
come to the question of reasonable accommodations, you 
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then have to take into consideration what is really furnished 
during the whole of the day, and what the trouble is. That 
question of reasonable accommodation has not been tried 
anywhere to my knowledge. I cannot see what anybody can 
ask for more than this. Chapter 408 of the Acts of 1867, 
which was an Act to establish a board of railroad commis- 
sioners, has these sections, which I will read, because it seems 
to me they are very important for the committee to consider. 
[Mr. Bates here read sections 2, 3 and 4, Chapter 408, 
1869, of the act to establish a Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners, as follows : — 

Section 2. Said commissioners shall have the general super- 
vision of all railroads in the Commonwealth, whether operated 
by steam, horse or other motive power, and shall examine the 
same, and keep themselves informed as to their condition and 
the manner in which they are operated, with reference to the 
security and accommodation of the public, and the compliance 
of the several railroad corporations with the provisions of their 
charters and the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Section 3. Whenever, in the judgment of the railroad com- 
missioners, it shall appear that any railroad corporation fails, in 
any respect or particular, to comply with the terms of its char- 
ter or the laws of the Commonwealth ; or whenever, in their 
judgment, any repairs are necessary upon its road, or any addi- 
tion to its rolling stock, or any addition to or change of its 
stations or station-houses, or any change in its rates of fares for 
transporting freight or passengers, or any change in the mode of 
operating its road and conducting its business, is reasonable and 
expedient in order to promote the security, convenience and 
accommodation of the public, said railroad commissioners shall 
inform such railroad corporation of the improvements and 
changes which they adjudge to be proper, by a notice thereof 
in writing, to be served by leaving a copy thereof, certified by 
the commissioners' clerk, with the clerk, treasurer or any direc- 
tor of said corporation ; and a report of the proceedings shall 
be included in the annual report of the commissioners to the 
legislature. 
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Section 4. It shall be the duty of said commissioners, upon 
the complaint and application of the mayor and aldermen of any 
city, or the selectmen of any town, to make an examination of 
the condition and operation of any railroad, any part of whose 
location lies within the limit of such city or town; and if twenty 
or more legal voters in any city or town shall, by petition in 
writing, request the mayor and aldermen of such city, or the se- 
lectmen of such town, to make the said complaint and applica- 
tion, and the mayor and aldermen, or the selectmen, refuse or 
decline to comply with the prayer of the petition, they shall 
state the reason for such non-compliance in writing upon the pe- 
tition, and return the same to the petitioners ; and the petitioners 
may thereupon, within ten days from the date of such refusal 
and return, present said petition to said commissioners ; and said 
commissioners shall, if upon due inquiry and hearing of the pe- 
titioners they think the public good demands the examination, 
proceed to make it in the same manner as if called upon by the 
mayor and aldermen of any city, or the selectmen of any town. 
Before proceeding to make such examination, in accordance with 
such application or petition, said commissioners shall give to the 
petitioners and the corporation reasonable notice, in writing, of 
the time and place of entering upon the same. If, upon such 
examination, it shall appear to said commissioners that the com- 
plaint alleged by the applicants or petitioners is well founded, 
they shall so adjudge, and shall inform the corporation operating 
such railroad of their adjudication, in the same manner as is pro- 
vided in the third section of this act.] 

Now you see what the legislature has done. It has ap- 
pointed as railroad commissioners Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
J. 0. Converse and Edward Appleton ; and on the resigna- 
tion of the latter, Mr. Henry S. Briggs, of Springfield, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. They have been performing 
their duties since 1869, when they were appointed, and they 
have had I know not how many hearings. They have re- 
ported to the legislature every year in regard to hearings 
upon various roads. Where petitions have been presented, 
they have made thorough investigation, and have reported 
the result to the legislature, and what action they recom- 
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mended should be taken upon it. And there is no question 
at all to-day, that, if anybody wants these commissioners to 
take any one of these railroads, to go into an investigation of 
the Metropolitan or any other, and will represent to them 
what evils they are obliged to suffer, and the remedies for 
them, there is no doubt the commissioners would make a full 
investigation and report to the legislature what should be 
done. Nobody has done it. The law has been in force since 
1869 ; why do they not do it ? Is not that the tribunal to go 
to ? We are ready to do what these commissioners tell us we 
ought to do. When it is understood what difficulties and 
embarrassments we are under, the various lines we have to 
accommodate, and the slight space we have yet to accommo- 
date them in, it will, I think, be generally acknowledged that 
we do as well as we can, and probably as well as almost any- 
body could. If not, as I say, here are the railroad commis- 
sioners, who devote their whole time, and are paid by the 
State, exclusively for the purpose of investigating just this 
class of cases, and are ready and willing to do it to-day. 
Why should not the gentlemen who find fault go to them first, 
and see if they can suggest a remedy ? I have no question 
that every gentleman who asks for a railroad out there thinks 
he is right ; they want accommodation, and they ought to 
have it. We are ready to give it to them ; but if they cannot 
get it in any other way than this, if this is the best way, let 
them have it. But I am sure that this is not the best way, 
as I think they themselves will be satisfied before this hearing 
is through. If they go to the railroad commissioners, and 
prove that they have a case calling for redress, those commis- 
sioners will not dare not to give it to them. If they are right 
and we are wrong, the commissioners could not stand up one 
moment against the public sentiment, if they did not oblige 
the Metropolitan Railroad Company to give to these gentle- 
men who ask for them such accommodations as the road can 
give. So I say, that for these parties, and all others who live 
on other lines and suffer in the same way, that is the remedy 
that should first be applied. 
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The real difficulty is behind this. The difficulty is in the 
fact that the city of Boston has grown so much, not only in 
this district that they speak of, in the city itself, but it has 
grown in South Boston and in Dorchester, the part which has 
recently been annexed ; the city has grown enormously with- 
in the last three or four years, and it has outgrown the ac- 
commodations for travel in the streets. There has got to be 
an enlarged plan to accommodate this travel ; what it will be 
we will consider before we get through with the hearing ; it 
may be, it will be an underground railroad, and it may be an 
overground railroad. They have had the same trouble in 
New York ; you could hardly take up a paper in the last five 
years without seeing it asked what they should do about it. 
They have started a tunnel underneath Broadway ; how far 
they will go I do not know ; and they have started an over- 
ground railroad, and whether that will be successful I cannot 
tell. In London they have accomplished a great deal ; they 
have a steam railway all around the city, so they get along 
pretty well, and their streets are not nearly as crowded as 
ours are. We have got to consider this question, and it is not 
to be considered for the Highland district, or Jamaica Plain, 
or the South End, alone : all parts of the city must receive 
attention. A comprehensive plan must be devised, large 
enough to remedy the whole difficulty, and we are ready to 
cooperate with all parties who desire to have the accommo- 
dation which such plan will afford. Until recently the only 
place where a separate railroad could be built was on Wash- 
ington Street and on Tremont Street ; there was no other 
place for it. We have seen it ; the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company have been more wide awake about it than anybody 
else. For years they have been to the Board of Aldermen, and 
told them the South End and Roxbury district were growing, 
and could not be accommodated on Washington Street and 
Tremont Street, that they must extend Albany Street and 
Harrison Avenue and widen Kingston Street ; and they have 
been five years doing it. Within the last year or year and a 
half it has been accomplished : Albany Street has been ex- 
5 
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tended, and Kingston Street has been widened, and the Met- 
ropolitan Company have built a road there at an expense 
of about ninety thousand dollars. They have spent a large 
amount of money for the accommodation of these very people, 
with those living on Egleston Square, and such as may live 
on the line of the road. The track would have been finished 
last fall, if the frost had not overtaken them too early. The 
road, as I understand, — and I shall bring testimony to show 
it, — is substantially finished. 

In a few weeks, after the frost is out of the ground, the 
switches and frogs will be put in. They are being made of 
steel in Philadelphia to-day, and, as soon as the weather will 
warrant the putting down of these switches and frogs, they 
will be put down, and the road completed. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot get it into my head why on earth these gentle- 
men will not be the best accommodated people who ride on 
the Metropolitan road. Why, they have got a wide street all 
the way, — Dudley Street, Harrison Avenue, Albany Street, 
• Kingston Street to Summer Street, right intothe heart of 
the city ; then, through Chauncy Street and Harrison Avenue, 
home again. The travel in these streets at present is com- 
paratively slight, and you can go from one to two and a half 
miles an hour faster than you can on the Metropolitan road in 
Tremont and Washington Streets, so that they will be able to 
come in from five to seven minutes quicker than they can 
come over the route they want to come by. Instead of being 
landed by the side of the Common, on Temple Place, they 
will be landed in Summer Street, at the head of Chauncy 
Street, which is certainly, so far as the ladies are concerned, 
as convenient a point to start on a shopping excursion from 
as any, and I should think, judging from my knowledge of 
where the general business of the city is done, a car going to 
Summer Street would accommodate the business men as well 
as a car that went to the Tremont House. 

Now, as I say, the cars are ready, and that road will be in 
operation as soon as the frost is enough out of the ground to 
enable us to put down the tracks. Then we have the first 
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partial remedy of this evil, and it is the first dawn of light 
that we have been able to get ; and we have been obliged to 
fight for that, step by step, because the Board of Aldermen 
and the people have not believed it was necessary. We have 
seen this evil, and tried what we could do to prevent it. We 
have got now what is to the people here the best remedy that 
they possibly can have. But I agree, also, with Mr. Ritchie, 
and some of the other witnesses, that this is, to a certain ex- 
tent, temporary. I say, we have got to go behind all this ; 
we have got to have a comprehensive plan that will go a great 
deal further ; for no sooner will you have got this line than 
the Jamaica Plain people and the South-End people will com- 
plain, and say, " These people have all the accommodations, 
and we have none ; you must run your cars faster for our 
accommodation." We will have to find some way to work 
that out, and we will have to do it alone. When we go to 
the Board of Aldermen, or put any thing in a newspaper, the 
immediate cry is, " It is all nonsense ; the Metropolitan Rail- 
road is grasping everything ; they want to have all the streets 
widened for their benefit." It is not for their benefit ; it is 
for the benefit of the twenty-one million people who ride in 
the cars ; and they are the ones who ought to be considered ; 
they are the ones who ought to go in a body to the Board of 
Aldermen, and say, " We are the people ; we pay the. taxes ; 
we have not got streets to carry us on ; we cannot live in 
your little four hundred and sixty acres ; we want to live in 
the Highlands, where we can get good air, and where we can 
be comfortable, and we can do it if you will give us the ac- 
commodations." Mr. Wheelwright says that business men 
cannot and will not go out there to live because the horse 
railroads and steam railroads furnish no accommodation for 
them. Now, it is the business of the city of Boston, of the 
Board of Aldermen and Common Council, to take this matter 
in hand, and see whether that property is going to be left un- 
productive out there, and whether they cannot contrive to 
give them accommodation. That is what we go there and 
say and try to impress upon their minds. As I say, we have 
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got the first ray of light in laying this track through the 
streets I have named ; it will be an immense relief to this 
road, and a great accommodation to all the people who want 
to ride on it. 

I have taken up much more of your time than I intended 
in the opening, and I ask your pardon for doing it ; but I felt 
so much interest in the question, that I was anxious that it 
should be thoroughly understood. I am afraid I shall be 
obliged to take up a great deal more time when I come to 
close. I wish now to call some witnesses to show that this 
evil that is talked of does exist, and has existed, upon other 
railroads, and is not confined to ours ; that this matter has 
been a subject of considerable study by horse-railroad men, 
and they have not been able to find a remedy ; that competi- 
tion is not the remedy, or letting one class of persons run 
their cars over the tracks of another class. Those are the 
general points that I wish to present this morning. 

Testimony of Mr. John C. Stiles. 

Mr. John C. Stiles was called as the first witness, and 
gave the following testimony : — 

I have resided in Cambridge for seventeen years, and am 
now superintendent of the Cambridge Horse Railroad ; have 
been so for nearly sixteen years. Pretty much all my life I 
have had connection with methods of public travel. Previous 
to my connection with the horse railroad company I was on a 
steam road four years, and previous to that I staged it for 
twelve years in Worcester and vicinity. The lines operated 
by the Cambridge road are, one running from Cambridge- 
port to Boston, one running from River Street, one from 
Brighton, another from Mount Auburn, another from Water- 
town, another from Arlington, and one from Portec's Sta- 
tion. Then the cars run from Harvard Square, and from 
Union Square in Somerville. Then there is another running 
from Harvard Square to Boston over the East Cambridge 
road, and another from At wood's Corner, and a line from 
Eighth Street to Boston over Cragie's Bridge. The cars all 
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come to Bowdoin Square, and run around in a circuit. They 
run different ways ; those that come up over Cragie's Bridge 
run around by the depots and up Portland and Chardon 
Streets and down Green Street. The cars commence run- 
ning in the morning at half-past five from the starting points, 
and run once in fifteen minutes until six o'clock, and then 
they go every ten minutes. The first two or three cars are 
loaded very fairly both ways, in and out, and the number of 
passengers in each varies from fifteen to forty. Beginning 
about seven o'clock or a little after, they run every three or 
four minutes up to eleven o'clock, and then I pull out more 
or less until one o'clock, and then I start them again. When 
the afternoon travel begins and the weather is fine I put on 
as many cars as I think will answer the purpose, and when 
it is stormy I slack up a little, except in a severe storm, and 
then it requires just as many or more. 

Mr. Bates. — Mr. Stiles, do you have your cars overloaded 
at any time ? What do you call a fair load for a car ? 

Mr. Stiles. — Well, sir, we had rather not take on over 
forty passengers. We can carry fifty passengers what we 
call comfortably, if the distance is not too long, but forty pas- 
sengers is enough. We have carried up as high, at some 
particular times, as say along up to eighty. It is a disadvan- 
tage to the corporation to carry as many as that ; it over- 
loads the cars and horses, and is an injury. If I knew we 
were going to have eighty passengers I would send two cars 
for them, and I should if I knew we were going to have 
sixty. Forty or fifty are plenty ; that is a large load, but we 
have carried a great many, more than that. I have taken all 
the pains I could to prevent this. I have visited New York 
and Philadelphia, and there the cars were crowded just as 
muoh as they are here, and .they have twice the chance we 
have of accommodating them ; their streets are wider, and 
so laid out parallel to each other that they can do their busi- 
ness easier ; each corporation runs its cars on its own streets, 
without interference in crossing and heading off the cars of 
other corporations. When I think there is going to be a 
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crowd, I send in more cars ; but it is hard to tell just how 
many are needed, and exactly at what times needed. In the 
afternoon, when people are pretty much got through with 
their shopping, about five o'clock, we send in extra cars — all 
we think they will need to make them comfortable. Some- 
times we miscalculate the time, and instead of fifty in the 
car it will have to go out with only five. If there is a delay 
at the draw or from any other cause, so that a cluster of four 
or five cars conies up to the square together, the passengers 
in waiting will pile into the forward cars, and others will go 
out nearly empty. They step right on to the first car, re- 
gardless of how many there are on it, and get on as long as 
it is possible for them to obtain a foothold. It is no use to 
tell them there are plenty of seats in the cars just behind ; 
they will turn round and tell you to mind your own business, 
that they know where they are going. It is so invariably ; 
that is the rule. It is the same with the ladies ; the more 
there are in a car, the more there are want to get into it ; no 
matter whether they stand up or sit down, they will crowd 
in worse than the men. It has been so ever since I have 
been on the road. We have a turnout in Bowdoin Square, 
so that the cars can wait there until they are filled, in case a 
crowd is expected. We have sometimes to run the cars on 
to this turnout, and the agent would tell the people they 
would start as soon as they were full, but we could never 
get them filled up ; if the passengers saw a car starting they 
would run and get on to that, no matter how many were on 
it, so that experiment was a failure. The true remedy is to 
figure, as nearly as possible, when the extra cars will be wanted 
and send them round in rotation and gather up the passen- 
gers as they go. In crowded hours, between four and six 
in the afternoon, cars leave Bowd6in Square once in every 
minute and a quarter. A quarter-past six is the worst hour 
we have on our road, and the cars, if all hitched together, 
would not more than accommodate the people at that hour, 
seemingly ; then at half-past six there is quite a lull. 
When the draw was being replaced on the Cambridge bridge 
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the passengers were obliged to change cars, and although 
three cars were waiting on this side, all to start at the same 
time, and the passengers were informed of the fact, they 
would all try to crowd into the forward car like a flock of 
sheep. The same was true where several cars were detained 
on the road from any cause ; the passengers would always 
get into the forward car, if possible, although they might be 
more comfortable in one of the rear cars, and arrive at their 
destination nearly as quick. 

The Chairman. — The testimony that is being put in now 
the committee are familiar with. We all do it — get into the 
car that is going first — that is human nature. 

Mr. Bates. — I think it is important that this should go in. 
The committee will bear in mind that one of the points 
claimed against us is that we carry this great number of pas- 
sengers in our cars. I want to show that other roads do 
the same thing, and how can I show it better than by a man 
who has been years in the business ? 

Question. — With your experience of sixteen years you have 
not been able, with all the pains you have taken, to prevent 
this excessive crowding in the cars at certain hours of the 
day? 

Mr. Stiles. — I have not, sir ; it cannot very well be done. 
I have observed other roads, and I do not think there is 
much difference in this respect. Something has been said 
about four-horse time ; there seems to be more people ride 
in four-horse time than in two-horse time. We were over- 
powered almost in the same way as the Metropolitan road 
last Christmas, but we have not so many tight places to go 
through, and our cars did not get blocked up badly. It was 
not because there was so mucli snow, but because there were 
four inches, more or less, of meal, which made it very hard 
for the horses, and it was as much as they could do to walk 
or to move at all. 1 never saw so many people in Boston as 
at that time, and a great many ride in stormy weather who do 
not ride in pleasant weather. Many walk in in the morning 
and ride out at night ; I should think one-tenth more ride 
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out at night than come in in the morning on the cars. The 
Metropolitan horses, I think, are better than those I have to 
look after, I am sorry to say ; they are heavier and fleshier. 

The Somerville, Brighton, Watertown and Arlington roads, 
of those that now constitute the Cambridge company's roads, 
were incorporated originally by other parties. Two of these 
roads the company leased immediately. The cars from the ' 
Arlington road ran over the Cambridge road, the latter fur- 
nishing the horses, drivers and conductors. Afterwards the 
Cambridge road leased the Arlington road, on the ground 
that it was for the interest of both parties, as the roads 
could not be well managed by two superintendents of two 
different companies. 

I do not see how it is going to help the public much to 
have this line established which is asked for to the Highlands, 
because there would be an increase of the number of cars 
to go over the same piece of road, and because it would not 
obviate any evils that exist on the Metropolitan road. The 
cars could not go any faster, and there would be two sets of 
cars over the same route. There would be trouble about the 
time of meeting on a single track, and the drivers would get 
into a controversy as to which should have the track first. 
This occurs between conductors of the same company, an'd 
it would be ten times more likely to occur between conduct- 
ors and drivers of rival corporations. The conductors and 
drivers are backed up by good men in the car, whom they sup- 
pose to be responsible, and they hold their ground This is 
so in both cars, and makes the difficulty much greater than 
it would be if the conductors were left to themselves. If the 
conductors were under the control of different superintend- 
ents it would be almost impossible to remedy this. If a new 
road is to be established it should have independent tracks 
throughout the whole distance. The trouble from loafing 
and hanging back would be much increased, by having a 
rival line running over the same track ; it # would be triple 
what it was, and the Metropolitan road would have to bear 
the blame if there was any delay on this account. If the 
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new company found they were losing money, and they 
wanted to be bought off, they might annoy the Metropolitan 
road to such an extent that they would be compelled to buy 
them off to stop their running. Complaints are made to 
us by persons for exactly opposite causes ; some because the 
doors are open too much, and others because they are closed 
too much ; and we cannot satisfy both of them. There are 
constantly conflicting complaints by persons who ride in the 
cars ; some say we drive too fast, and some say we drive too 
slow ; we are complained of as much one way as the other. 
It is impossible for the Metropolitan Railroad to make as 
good time as they do on the Union road, because there are 
so many obstructions on the former in the city north of 
Boylston Street, and it was no use for them to increase their 
speed out of town, as they would have to come down to a 
uniform speed in the city where the streets were crowded. 
If the streets were widened they might drive faster over the 
whole route, and a slight increase in the places where they 
are now obliged to walk their horses would be a great bene- 
fit to the public. 

Cross-Examination. 
In reply to Mr. T. W. Clarke, counsel for the petitioners, 
Mr. Stiles said they had ninety-seven cars belonging to the 
Union Company, and about sixty-five cars running on the 
road. The running time on the road was six miles an hour, 
and the drivers were required to make it. If there was a 
State law prescribing the number of passengers who should 
ride in a horse-car, he did not think it would be enforced. 
He considered it would be better for the new road to run its 
cars around through Temple Place and back, than to make 
the excursion down to the Tremont House. He was over 
his road nearly every day. When they ran on four-horse 
time they made all the trips in the morning and at night, 
and economized in cars through the middle of the day. 
When a car broke down on his road he did not collect an 
additional fare when passengers were transferred to other 
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cars. If one conductor said to the other, here are ten pas- 
sengers who have paid their fares, he would take them 
through to Boston, and I guess the conductors would on the 
other roads. If there was a double track on Warren Street, 
with two companies running the same way on both tracks, 
he thought one would undertake to annoy the other. The 
granting to the South Boston Company the privilege of run- 
ning over the Metropolitan track had been a benefit to the 
public. He had not seen the newest cars of the Metropoli- 
tan Company, but those they had received during the past 
year he did not think contained any more standing room 
than formerly. The passengers waiting at Bowdoin Square 
often went down Cambridge Street to meet the car. Some 
of the men would go down and step on the car as it was 
coming up the grade. If the passengers get on below Tem- 
ple Street they now compelled them to pay an extra fare, in 
order to avoid this evil. He could not increase the business 
of his road fifty per cent, upon the track they now had. 
The Cambridge road had been managed so as to substan- 
tially supply the wants of the community for the past four 
or five years. They could put on a third or a half as many 
more cars on the road. Without completing the testimony 
of Mr. Stiles, the hearing was adjourned. 

The committee will pass over the proposed route on Fri- 
day, and at that time will decide upon the time for the next 
hearing. 

February 20. 

The hearing on the part of the remonstrants was resumed 
this morning, at half-past' ten o'clock, at room No. 14, which 
was crowded by parties interested in the matter, on one side 
and the other. 

Mr. Clarke, for the petitioners, said they were prepared to 
admit nearly all the facts stated by Mr. Bates in his opening. 

Mr. Bates replied that the remonstrants desired to prove 
what they had to prove, because they believed that if the 
gentlemen connected with the proposed enterprise knew the 
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facts, they would no more attempt to build this road than 
they would cut their hands off. It would be perfect folly for 
them to do it for the purposes for which they proposed to do 
it. 

Mr. Bates then proceeded to say that in 1864 the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts appointed a commission to investigate 
the subject of horse railways generally, with authority to 
take testimony, which commission was composed of Hon. 
Isaac P. Eedfield, Hon. Edward L. Barney of New Bedford, 
and Hon. Alfred R. Field, one of our most distinguished 
engineers. In the discharge of their duty they visited 
New York and Philadelphia, and held some fifty or sixty 
sessions, at which the parties interested, pro and con, 
appeared He desired to refer to some of the testimony 
taken before them in regard to the question of the practical 
difficulties arising from one corporation running over the 
track of another. He read first from the testimony of J. 
Warren Wildes in reference to the troubles on the Dorches- 
ter branch of the Metropolitan road, which at that time was 
run over by the Quincy Horse Railroad Corporation. 

Mr. Wildes testified : — 

" I have served as conductor and receiver, and am now in 
charge of the Dorchester branches of the Metropolitan road, the 
line that runs to Milton and Mount Bowdoin. It is entered at 
Field's Corner, some four and a half miles from State Street, by 
the Quincy Railroad Company. They pass nearly half the dis- 
tance to Quincy over this road. They come into the city with 
their own horses, conductors and drivers. The Metropolitan 
road is subjected to great inconvenience, perhaps not intention- 
ally on their part. There is a single track with turnouts about 
five minutes apart. The time-table is so arranged that each car 
shall meet promptly at the turnouts. If the Quincy car is four 
minutes late, a car has started from the other turnout to come 
down to Glover's Corner, the next turnout. The Quincy car 
being four minutes late, of course the other must wait four min- 
utes for that car to pass ; and that time seems more to the pas- 
sengers than eight minutes lost by slow driving. The running 
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time from Field's Corner to State Street is forty-five minutes. 
I am obliged to allow ten minutes more to make up for these 
detentions at the turnouts, and for obstructions in the street. 
If the Quincy line were not running, I could shorten the trip 
ten minutes. I will add, that one car behind time deranges the 
whole business clear into Boston. The cars meet frequently 
between the turnouts, and then one or the other has to draw 
back to the turnout. I have always given directions to our con- 
ductors to draw back, rather than to stop and contend for rights, 
and our cars have drawn back repeatedly three minutes, which 
would make six minutes in all. There have been actual colli- 
sions and fights on the road, and on one occasion one of the 
Quincy cars remained on the track all night, the other cars 
jumping around it all the evening. In that case, according to 
rights of railroads, the Quincy car was in fault, because the 
car running over another party's track should always give the 
right of way to the party to whom the track belongs. The 
Quincy car left the turnout with the other car in sight, contend- 
ing that they were on time. In another case, where the cars 
met, the Quincy passengers got out and lifted the forward end 
of our car off the track. Our conductor was so indignant be- 
cause the Quincy car left the turnout when his car was close by, 
that he refused to go back. 

" I have no control over the conductors or drivers of the 
Quincy road. It is very natural for conductors to want to get 
all the passengers they can. When they are running for the 
same line, each one tries to get the largest amount of receipts." 

Mr. Bates also read from the testimony of Charles Cook, 
superintendent of the Quincy Horse Railroad, as follows : — 

" The road runs six miles on its own track, and about four 
miles on the Metropolitan road. It formerly belonged to the 
Dorchester Avenue road, but now belongs to the Metropolitan. 
It is in a travelled road. The run between Quincy and Field's 
Corner is fifty minutes, and between Field's Corner and Boston 
fifty minutes. We leave Quincy on the hour, and Field's Cor- 
ner at ten minutes before the hour. When we come to Field's 
Corner, we invariably find a car to precede us to Boston. We 
leave Boston at quarter past the hour. We then find two cars 
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to precede us. One goes to Washington Village and Mount 
Bowdoin, and the other to Field's Corner. The Mount Bowdoin 
car goes on its own time, and the other one to precede us. It 
interrupts our business to have these other cars run ahead. The 
cars start from State Street about once in fifteen minutes. If 
there was a reasonable space left for our cars to run in, there 
would be no practical difficulty at all ; there need not be any. 
The turnouts are about fifteen minutes apart. If the conductor 
of a car, on arriving at a turnout, sees another one coming, he 
stops for the other one to pass. If we had rive or ten minutes' 
headway, there would be no practical difficulty in running the 
cars. We have exact times for arriving at the turnouts. Inward 
bound, we are due at Glover's Corner at five minutes before the 
hour; and so on to the various turnouts. If a conductor is be- 
hind time, he starts up ; if he is a little in advance, he drives 
slower. If the cars on this road were arranged as they are on 
the Metropolitan, there would be no need of any difficulty. One 
turnout apiece is sufficient to avoid any difficulty. We com- 
menced running regularly on the 8th of May, 1862. Our first 
president [Mr. Leuchars] made arrangements with Mr. Gore to 
take our cars at Field's Corner, which is the connection of the 
Quincy road with the Dorchester, attach his horses, and with his 
conductor and driver take the cars into Boston. We tried this 
experiment, if my memory serves me right, until about the 26th 
of May. We found then, on examination, that there was a great 
difference in the number of passengers reported by the conduct- 
ors of the two roads, and found there were other inconvenien- 
ces. For instance, we found that some of the passengers, when 
our conductor asked them where they got in, would not tell the 
truth, and we found we were losing by that. Another point was, 
that the conductor out of Boston, if he was requested to leave 
a passenger at a certain place in Quincy, would not have time to 
do this business when he got to Field's Corner, and we found 
very great inconvenience from this, because, our conductor not 
knowing about it, the passenger would be carried by the point 
where he wanted to stop. Then an arrangement was made with 
Mr. Gore to take our cars to Boston so much per trip; and 
we were to have all the advantages that he had upon the route ; 
our rights then were to be equal. We were to be carried in with 
despatch — without any delay of horses, or of any name or nature, 
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except by accident. This worked for a short time, but we soon 
found this did not come up to what was agreed upon. The cars 
were run with our conductors, but his drivers. We found that 
his drivers were near-sighted, and consequently couldn't see our 
passengers ; and that made trouble and difficulty. Both coming 
in and going out it was the same. We didn't get the travel that 
would naturally come, either local or through. It then proceeded 
to greater difficulty. That is, we were delayed at Field's Cor- 
ner from three to five, seven and ten minutes. I called on Mr. 
Gore and stated to him the inconveniences that were arising 
there, and that I thought he was doing injustice to himself and 
us, and after some perhaps half-hour's talk he said that he would 
make things better. But I found, in a short time, they actually 
grew worse, so that, in fact, by the month of August, it was uni- 
versally acknowledged, on the part of their men, that the Quincy 
road had no rights that the Dorchester road was bound to re- 
spect ; consequently, whenever they met our cars, whether on 
time or not, our cars had to be hauled off the track, which pro- 
duced broken wheels, sprung axles, and other inconveniences. 
I do not mean all the men, but some of them. Their drivers 
would drive our cars off. Our conductor would say : 'We are 
upon time.' 'No, you ain't,' they would say, ' you haven't any 
time ; ' and they tried to instil into our men the principle that 
they had no time. Our conductors and drivers would come to 
me and say : ' Mr. Cook, what shall I do under these circum- 
stances ? ' My advice was to be cautious and careful as possible. 
I told them they must not do anything out of the way; that 
they must rather forbear than produce any evil. They would 
sometimes say : 'It is impossible ; we cannot do it.' One time 
one car stayed out all night. I went to the conductor, and he 
said : 'I pulled off of the track four times that day, and they told 
me I had no rights, and had nothing to do but to pull off; and when 
I met this time, the conductor says : 'I am fifteen minutes be- 
hind time, and I'll not budge an inch for a Quincy car ! ' Con- 
sequently that created an irritation which it was impossible for 
me to avoid feeling under the circumstances. We have experi- 
enced very great difficulty indeed. In the afternoon we have 
two cars ahead of us. The Meeting-House Hill car keeps us 
back one turnout, and sometimes one turnout and a half. If we 
go out with two other cars, there is no trouble if they keep to- 
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gether and go by the turnouts at the same time. The hind car 
has to stop for the passengers taken up by the two preceding. 
It shouldn't take more than a quarter of a minute to take up a 
passenger. The practice is to stop the car in full half the cases. 
We put on our conductors and drivers the 1st of March, 1863. 
From that time to the 1st of October, 1863, Mr. Gore ran the 
road. There were repeated difficulties between our conductors 
and drivers and those of Mr. Gore. After the Metropolitan 
took the road, those difficulties were somewhat diminished. I 
don't think the Metropolitan road have been very submissive to 
the Quincy ; I think I shall show you it is entirely different. My 
views relative to running the cars are precisely the same as Mr. 
Wildes's." 

Testimony of Dr. Estbs Howe. 
I have been connected with the Cambridge Horse . Rail- 
road, which was the first street railroad built in Massachu- 
setts, from the beginning, in 1853. Before going into that 
enterprise, I took some pains to inform myself about the 
system in New York, which was the only city which, at that 
time, had any considerable system of horse railroads, and 
from that time forward I have made personal investigations 
in New York, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati. The matter of crowded cars is the subject of great- 
est anxiety and trouble in the management of horse railroads. 
The matter presents itself somewhat differently in different 
communities, but there is a great similarity in the cases of 
New York and Boston. Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington do not present precisely the same class of facts in re- 
lation to it. In New York and in Boston the business part 
of the town is remote from that part where a large portion 
of the people reside, and consequently it becomes necessary, 
in both these communities, for people going to their daily 
labor, of whatever kind, to go some distance from their homes 
to their places of business. The natural effect of that is, that 
in the morning there is a great rush toward the centre of 
business, and in the evening a great rush in the other direc- 
tion. Philadelphia is laid out like a checkerboard, and it 
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has twelve corporations, which run uniformly upon this prin- 
ciple — down one street and up the next one to it. With the 
exception of Market Street, which is a very wide street, I 
think there is no street which has two tracks in it. A part 
of the roads run north and south, and a part east and west. 
There is only one of the east and west roads that crosses the 
Schuylkill River ; the others are limited by the two rivers, 
which are two or two and a half miles apart. The north 
and south roads are about four miles long. As the centre 
of the town runs along Chestnut, Market and Arch Streets, 
the effect is, that a car starting from the north and running- 
four miles to the south, empties itself at the middle of the 
route ; so that, in the morning it comes into the centre of 
the city, discharges its passengers, continues on to the end 
of the ro^te, picks up a load of passengers and comes back 
again. It gets full loads both ways, morning and evening. 
That is not the case, to so great an extent, with the east and 
west lines, but the route is very short. They get seven 
cents. 

New York is situated very much like Boston. Everybody 
must come down town in the morning, and everybody must 
go back in the evening. Of course, there is a great deal of 
passing through the day, and within a few years cross routes 
have been started, so as to accommodate the whole of that 
immense population. I think there are ten parallel routes 
in New York, besides what is called the " Belt Line," run- 
ning around the city. One of these routes terminates at 
Canal Street, another at Broome Street, the rest come 
through to the Park. Those on the east side of Broadway 
come down, and all concentrate on the east side of the Park. 
They run along together for a short distance, but the Fourth 
Avenue cars turn off at Centre Street, the others run up 
through Chatham Street until they get to Chatham Square, 
and there those which go east of the Bowery run up Bast 
Broadway, and that divides them, so that you find after they 
get past that short space by the Park they are all separated. 
On the other side of the Park the routes are divided, so that 
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the Sixth and Eighth Avenue cars come on the south side of 
the Astor House, and the Seventh and Ninth, the University 
Place, and the Broadway line, come in on the north side of 
the Astor House. The Tenth Avenue line does not come 
up to the Park at all, but goes down on to Marginal Street. 
Those ten lines carry the people up and down, and they 
have no common track where there is any competition for 
business. That is similar to the situation of Boston, with 
reference to the South End, except that instead of having a 
population of some 200,000, they have seven or eight hun- 
dred thousand, in the direction which the cars must take ; 
but having these opportunities to turn round and spread 
themselves out into lateral avenues, and get entirely clear 
of each other as soon as they get past the central point, they 
are enabled to keep tolerably clear of each other. With all 
that, however, the crowd I think is greater in New York, 
especially in the evening, than I have ever seen it in Boston. 
It is some years since I have had occasion to try it myself, 
but I have waited there half an hour to get a chance to hang 
on to a car, any way. I should think it a difficult matter to 
get eighty passengers on to one of our cars, but I have no 
doubt that on holidays and other occasions when there is a 
great rush, they will manage to crowd on to that extent. I 
have seen men riding when they had to put their feet on the 
pole of the horses. There are great crowds at all the sta- 
tions. It is about as bad at times as it used to be in the 
days of omnibuses, before horse railroads were built. It is 
a necessary incident, almost, to the business, that there 
should be a great rush at certain hours of the day. We do 
all we can to avoid it, but it is a question of money. It is a 
question of how far the small sum of money that is paid will 
go, used in the most judicious and economical manner, in 
carrying that number of people. Of course, space, also, is 
an element. That is limited, in the first place, by an ordi- 
nance of the city ; but it is very essential, if you are going 
through crowded streets, that you should not undertake to 
have a very extended space, because if you succeed in get- / y~- 
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ting through one car and then the next is obstructed, your 
cars would soon be in a snarl. It is very important if you 
are obliged, as the Metropolitan and Cambridge roads are, 
to run cars on tracks that diverge and have but a single 
track, to make very accurate time. If there are a hundred 
people waiting, and only one car that will seat twenty to ac- 
commodate them, anybody acquainted with American human 
nature knows that they will pile on, and will not be restrained 
by any moderate amount of police. 

The people prefer to go in the first car. Our Broadway 
line is run at night every half hour regularly to Harvard 
Square. We have a car running every fifteen minutes to 
Cambridge Street, which is two-thirds of the way ; but, in 
order to take all the passengers, we run two cars together on 
the Harvard Square cars' time, on the half hour and hour, 
one stopping at Inman Street, the other going through. But 
everybody will crowd into the first car, even when the other 
is in sight, and that will go along with plenty of seats un- 
occupied. 

I know nothing, of my own knowledge, of the omnibus sys- 
tem in Paris, but as I understand it, I don't think it would 
be practical to adopt it here, for two reasons. In the first 
place, there would be very great reluctance on the part of 
people to waiting, as they would be obliged to at times, a con- 
siderable length of time, and if a car was not to start until 
it was full, there would be such great irregularity in the run- 
ning of the road that it would be next to impossible to man- 
age it. It is much more difficult than it would be with om- 
nibuses. For instance, take this very case I am speaking of 
— the Broadway line. That car must meet another car on 
the switch, and if they are not there together, one car must 
wait at the further switch. Now, introduce that element 
upon a single-track road, and nobody would know where he 
was. And even with a double-track road, it would become very 
difficult to manage, because you must know where your men 
and horses are, and what they are doing. On our road they 
are given an hour and ten minutes to run a round trip from 
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Boston to Cambridge ; when they have stayed ten minutes 
in Cambridge, we want them to come back. If they are not 
there to come back, our whole system is deranged ; or, if they 
are obliged to wait in Boston ten minutes to pick up a load, 
and do not get back in time, the whole thing is deranged. 
There is another objection, which would be perfectly fatal 
to the adoption of the Paris system here, especially on a road 
like the Metropolitan, and that is this : You say a car shall 
leave Park Street when it is full, and it puts up a sign — 
" Full." Well, what sort of an accommodation will that be 
to people living along on the route ? The very essence of a 
horse railroad is, that it takes people in at any moment, 
all the way along ; and it must be ready to do it. The people' 
would not endure any such system. A man would not stand 
on Tremont Street and see three or four cars marked " Full " 
go by. There would be a rebellion. 

There has been some attempt on the Third Avenue line in 
New York to put on higher-priced cars, where every passen- 
ger is to have a seat, and which are expected to run without 
stopping, but so far as my observation goes, it has not been 
successful. I do not know but it may be made to operate, 
but I would suggest this difficulty, which is one I have had 
some practical experience in : If a car which is not allowed 
to stop is run in connection with cars that are allowed to stop, 
the whole tiling will get into confusion. The car that is go- 
ing along full and not allowed to stop will be soon arrested 
by cars ahead that are stopping to pick up passengers, and 
the annoyance and delay upon that car which is expected to 
go through on express time will be almost as great as on the 
other. 

As a matter of fact, there are certain people who always 
stand on the platform — never think of going inside, and 
never seem to desire to. It is no sort of indication that a 
car is full because you see three or four people standing on 
the platform. 

You can form some idea as to whether it would be possible 
for the horse railroads to provide sufficient accommodations ,f~j^" 
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so that every passenger should have a seat, by looking at the 
cost of running these roads per mile. Since prices went up 
in 1863 or 1864 no road has returned less than about 33 cents 
a mile as the cost of running, exclusive of all questions of in- 
come to the road, or interest, or anything of the kind : tak- 
ing in simply wages, provender, repairs of the track, repairs 
of the cars, and the incidental expenses that belong to all 
such things. It costs a little over a dollar to run a car from 
Boston to Cambridge, and about the same to the Norfolk 
House. At five cents a passenger, that will just use up the 
receipts from a full car, if the passengers are all seated, leav- 
ing nothing whatever to pay for the investment, which is a 
pretty large one, and nothing for contingencies. It implies 
that every car has every seat full all the time. That is prac- 
tically impossible. It becomes necessary for us (and I sup- 
pose it does for the Metropolitan, though I don't know), for 
an hour or two at night, to put on all the men and horses 
and cars that we are using, and move them as fast as we can 
into Boston, to bring the people out. They do not carry in, 
on the average, more than a fifth part as many as they bring 
out, during those hours. If they could only bring out twenty 
in a car, we should lose money all the time. The only way 
to pay expenses is to get enough into a car going out and com- 
ing in to make up a full load both ways. If we were obliged 
to provide a seat for every passenger, at all times, of course 
we must be prepared for the maximum at all times, and of 
course our expenses would be at the maximum. Three hours 
in the morning and three hours in the evening would cover 
the whole time during the day when there is a rush. 

We have no cars upon our tracks other than our own, ex- 
cept on a piece of mixed track that we use with the Metro- 
politan. Beginning at Bowdoin Square, the Metropolitan 
own the track round through Green Street and Leverett 
Street to Causeway Street, and we run over that. We then 
own the track in Causeway Street, through Portland Street 
and Chardon Street, and they run over that. We make a 
loop around there, where their depot cars run mixed with ours. 
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We get on amicably with the Metropolitan, but sometimes 
questions arise. I remember at one time one of their switch- 
tenders neglected his business, and we had an accident in 
consequence of it and divided the damages. There is no 
competition for business. We have an understanding as to 
which car has the right of way — that is a matter very easily 
settled — and the question of repairs and switches is provided 
for. 

To the Chairman. — The whole distance of the mixed track 
must be three-quarters of a mile ; but we run an eighth of a 
mile from Bowdoin Square before we leave their track, going 
out. Coming in, we have something like three-quarters of a 
mile that we use in common, coming up from the stations. 

To Mr. Bates. — The cars all run in the same direction, so 
that there is no turnout where the cars have to wait. We 
have had four roads connected with us — the Watertown, the 
Newton, the Arlington and the Somerville. The Newton 
road ran for a number of years under a lessee, and when the 
time came for a new lease, we bought them out ; and we did 
substantially the same thing with the Arlington road. The 
Arlington road has been run for ten years.. Our arrangement 
with that road was that we furnished the cars, and they put 
on their drivers and horses and carried them over their own 
road, and took their own money, and we made an equitable 
division, by contract. We had a monthly settlement of ac- 
counts. We never had any controversy with them, or any 
difficulty about the consideration. We never had any shift- 
ing of passengers, but always carried the cars through. We 
considered, from our own experience in the matter, that it 
would be entirely impossible for us to run a single-track road, 
with cars going in opposite directions, without having the 
thing absolutely under our control. 

I should say with regard to the plan proposed by the peti- 
tioners here, that if it contemplated to run in opposite direc- 
tions on a single track, it would be very difficult ; but if any- 
thing is to be done, there should certainly be a double track 
all the way. I have no question about that. With regard 
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to the particular route proposed, I should say that what 
seems to be the greatest difficulty with the Metropolitan Rail- 
road, is the very small and narrow neck through which all its 
business has to go ; and I think that the greatest difficulty in 
accommodating the public must be, as I have observed it, in 
the fact that they have to go through this narrow neck, and 
that over a part of their course they have to switch off some 
of their cars to avoid obstructing the others. It seems to 
me that, if they had a competing line there, they would have 
a great deal more than the ordinary difficulty. Where two 
corporations use the same track, there are constant obstruc- 
tions from the attempt to get passengers. The thing about 
which conductors have to be checked, more than anything 
else, is their not keeping time. They won't move along ; 
they hang back, with a view to getting a full load. It seems 
to me that if there were two different corporations desiring 
to get the same business, the difficulty would be greatly en- 
hanced. It is perfectly obvious that it is in the power of any 
car on that road to be an obstruction to the car behind it. 
If the men who conduct both cars are under the control of 
the same superintendent, of course that difficulty can be 
avoided, but if one car is under the control of one man and 
the other of another, and they have adverse interests, I do 
not see how you can very well prevent constant friction in 
carrying on the business. I should think it was obviously 
an injudicious thing to allow one line to put on cars having 
the power to interrupt five other lines. If a railroad does 
not do its duty, I suppose there are remedies at law. Gen- 
erally, if there is any neglect, the community make so much 
disturbance that it is very uncomfortable for the manage- 
ment of the road. They cannot be indifferent to these com- 
plaints, — but the fact is, that horse railroad companies are 
working on the smallest margin of profit of any business that 
I know of, where so much labor is done, and so much capi- 
tal invested. The profit of a cent a passenger is an enor- 
mous one to them. They are working for a very small mar- 
gin in their business, and they may very easily lose it by a 
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mismanagement of the means that are in their hands. It is 
for the interest of the community that they should work 
closely, because otherwise they cannot accommodate them. 
The cars, necessarily, are not palaces. They cannot be 
made like the soft and easy stuffed coaches, where ladies can 
ride and keep their dresses smooth, and everybody be comfort- 
able. They must go at the smallest price, and what the 
community have a right to demand is that they get their 
money's worth. I do not believe it is possible to carry them 
much cheaper than they are now carried, in any mode. I 
do not think the expenses can be reduced to a point much 
below what they are now. People expect to be carried at the 
very lowest price. They are sometimes rather unreasonable 
in their complaints. They must not expect, they cannot ex- 
pect, to have comfortable seats at five cents a passage ; it is 
demonstrable that the thing is impossible. And yet it would 
be a great wrong to the community to make an arrangement 
which would oblige them to pay more, because five cents is 
as much as the great body of their patrons can afford to pay. 
That matter was illustrated to me somewhat tersely by a 
friend of mine in Philadelphia, a professor in the Pennsyl- 
vania University, who told me that, just after the passage of 
the fifteenth amendment, when for the first time they allowed 
negroes to ride on the cars, he was coming down through 
Market Street in a horse car, when a woman got in with a 
piece of corn-beef done up in a newspaper under her arm, 
and a shawl that was reeking with the winter's concentrated 
smells, and sat down beside him. She put on her spectacles, 
and looking across the car saw a colored man sitting there. 
Turning to my friend, she said, " I don't like to ride»with a 
nigger." " Well," said he, " I don't like to ride with you, 
but we can't either of us afford to pay more than seven cents, 
and I guess we shall have to stand it." 

To Mr. Clarke. — I understand that, by the proposed route 
through Temple Street, the switching of the cars at the nar- 
row neck of Tremont Street is avoided. If there were half 
a dozen people on the front platform, and as many on the 
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rear platform, and thirty inside, I should consider the car 
full. I believe there are some omnibuses in Paris that start 
without being full, and pick up passengers on the way. No 
New York corporation, I believe, has more than two streets 
to itself, and many of them have only one. In this city the 
ground is all occupied except Shawmut Avenue. The Met- 
ropolitan occupies every available route from the outlying 
portions of the city to the business portions. If any cars are 
to be run into the city over Shawmut Avenue, they must run 
over some of the streets occupied by the Metropolitan road. 
I should think people had ground of complaint, if it was an 
habitual thing to provide only one car to accommodate 
enough persons to fill two cars. We very rarely bring up 
persons in our cars from the depots. Occasionally some 
person, who wants to come up as far as the Revere House, 
may get into one of our cars. The question about making 
an arrangement by which one company is allowed to run 
over the track of another depends a great deal upon personal 
disposition, you know. I will explain with regard to our 
mixed tracks, that they were all put down at the same time, 
on a location granted to the several roads, and upon a full 
conference between the Suffolk road (before it went into the 
hands of the Metropolitan) the Metropolitan and the Cam- 
bridge, who agreed, in connection with a committee of the 
board of aldermen, to arrange the thing for the public con- 
venience, so that we could get around there and make our 
several exchanges. A negotiation made when we were all 
standing with no rights whatever, is somewhat different 
from a negotiation between parties in possession of certain 
rights, or conceiving themselves to be, and other parties who 
are endeavoring to obtain some rights. But with regard to 
this particular case, I would state this difference between it 
and ours, which is a very strong one. In our case there is 
no competition for business at all ; in your case, here would 
be a car coming down on to Washington Street, at Eliot 
Street, and going out, we will say, through Shawmut Avenue, 
and here is a man to whom it makes no difference, practically, 
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so far as reaching his home is concerned, whether he goes 
by the way of Shawmut Avenue, or Tremont Street, or Shaw- 
mut Avenue and Washington Street ; you have, therefore, 
two cars coming right round together and competing with 
each other. There is where the difficulty comes in. You 
are competing for the same business. In our case we are 
simply interlocking, running round on the same track, and 
carrying our passengers to entirely different places. A man 
who wants to go to Cambridge has no desire to get into a 
Metropolitan car. On the other hand if he wants to go to the 
South End, he has no desire to get into a Cambridge car ; 
so there is no competition. 

I certainly think that the people on Shawmut Avenue 
should have a railroad there, if they want it. But if you ask 
me what I think would be the greatest accommodation to the 
public, I should say it would be to let the Metropolitan Rail- 
road put a line down there. 

Mr. Clarke. — " For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundance.' ' 

Dr. Howe. — No ; to the people that have no accommoda- 
tion it shall be given, and they shall have connection with 
all the other tracks. They get the advantage of a connec- 
tion with all the other tracks of the Metropolitan road, in- 
stead of having a competing road. I really believe they 
would be better off. 

To General Swift. — The most direct experience I have 
ever had with regard to competing horse railroads was in 
connection with the Suffolk road. I know there was a great 
deal of money wasted there, and that the whole effort of the 
Suffolk road for two years after it got fairly in operation was 
to compel the Metropolitan road to buy it. I believe that 
will be the result of any road that fails to make a profit. If 
this road makes a profit, the Metropolitan road will make a 
profit, and they will not have any occasion to sell ; but if 
they do not make a profit, they will try to sell out. They 
will not succeed at first, and then they will come to the leg- 
islature and ask for some further grants, to accommodate the 
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public, and they will get them if they are poor enough. If 
anybody wants to get anything from the legislature, the best 
way is to come and tell them they are very poor. When 
they have got enough, they will sell out. I doubt whether, 
under any circumstances, the Highland Railroad would be 
profitable if it could not be sold. I don't know of any prop- 
erty in this country that cannot be alienated. It requires 
constant discipline on our road to make the drivers and con- 
ductors keep in their place, and not hang back and take 
another man's business. I doubt if you can make it for a 
man's interest not to take passengers. I doubt if you could 
give him premium enough. I doubt if you could afford it. 
I don't believe any man is going to lose twenty-five cents on 
passengers and pay twenty-five cents for the purpose. There 
are times of the day when it does not pay to run the cars. 
It don't pay to run between eleven o'clock in the morning 
and two o'clock in the afternoon ; but we cannot stop to con- 
sider whether it is profitable or not, because we have under- 
taken to accommodate the people. Those would be the 
times when there would be the greatest hanging back. I 
would not have a man for conductor wh6 did not want to 
get as many passengers as he could. If he has not an inter- 
est in his road he is not fit to be there. The Suffolk road 
was intended to connect East Boston with the city, but it 
did not pay well, and they got further extensions and ran 
around the North End ; and finding that did not pay, they 
got leave to run through Tremont Street to Boylston Street 
and round to the stations, and finally they made themselves 
so uncomfortable to the Metropolitan that they bought them 
out, and are now running some portion of the line. It ac- 
complished its purpose and obliged the Metropolitan Jo buy 
it out. I have not been over Shawmut Avenue since it was 
opened into Tremont Street. I should think a road through 
Shawmut Avenue ought to pay, but if the road is to be run, 
as Mr. May proposed, to give every man a seat for five cents 
fare, I don't think it can pay. 
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Testimony op Knowlton S. Chaffee. 
To Mr. Bates. — I have been president of the Union Rail- 
way for three years, and have lived in Cambridge over twenty 
years. The travel on our road is much larger in the morning 
and at night than at any other times in the day. The people 
scatter a good deal in the morning and come home together 
at night. The only way the company can transport its pas- 
sengers at night is to put on a large number of extra cars, 
and even then it is impossible to prevent some of the cars 
from being crowded, while others are lightly loaded. We 
have a little turnout in Bowdoin Square, which was built for 
the purpose of allowing extra cars to be accumulated, but 
we were compelled to abandon the use of it, except on some 
holiday occasion like the 4th of July, because the people per- 
sisted in crowding into the first car. I have put on extra 
cars at night to accommodate the extra passengers who walk 
into the city in the morning and ride out at night. I have 
been unable to find any means of preventing the people from 
getting into the first car, although I have spent a good deal 
of time, and have personally begged lady passengers to wait 
for a short time — something it is impossible to make them do. 
Our greatest difficulty is to make people wait a few minutes. 
If we could stop the cars we might load them more evenly, 
but we are obliged to send them right along as fast as they 
arrive. There is no use in attempting to provide special cars 
where passengers can have a seat for an extra price, because 
men will not wait three or five minutes when only going one, 
two or three miles. We can give all our passengers a seat, 
if they will wait and not crowd in to get the first ride. There 
are large numbers of persons who prefer to stand, and who 
go forward to the front platform to get the air. Mr. Henry 
W. Muzzey always does this. We are running cars on the 
Main Street line about once every minute and a half during 
the morning and evening hours. The facts demonstrate that 
if we furnished cars enough to give all our passengers a seat, 
we could not make much money. We averaged 43 passen- 
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gers to a car on the round trip last year, and if we furnish 
cars enough to carry only twenty at any given time, many 
of the cars would have to come out empty in the morning 
and go in empty at night. It would be fair to estimate that 
the Metropolitan Railroad average more passengers to the 
trip than the Union Railway, because the cars of the Metro- 
politan pass all .the way through a densely populated district, 
while most of the passengers carried on the main route of the 
Union line go from Boston to Cambridgeport, and vice versa. 
On the Metropolitan road many passengers are carried for a 
short distance, while most of the passengers on the Union 
railway are carried a mile and a half at least. The same thing 
is true of the South Boston railway, when compared with the 
Union railway. I suppose the advantages of the South Bos- 
ton road are about the same as those of the Metropolitan road. 
I think the experience of the Middlesex Railroad shows that 
unless more passengers are carried than can be comfortably 
seated, people will not invest their money in such enterprises. 
The amount of money earned by horse railroads is greatly 
affected by the requirements of the" municipality through 
which the tracks of the company extend. In regard to snow 
in the streets and other obstacles, the streets of Cambridge 
are more open than the streets of Boston. The streets are 
wider than in Boston, and there are not so many roofs to put 
snow into the street. I don't travel over the Metropolitan to 
see how they manage, but if they undertake to clear the 
whole of their tracks, they have a pretty sweet job of it. On 
our road we keep a very large snow equipment, and come in 
and take the snow right up and carry it away. There is no 
other way. We have the advantage over the Metropolitan 
that we don't have so large a distance in Boston. We have 
been favored very much the last three winters and especially 
this winter, but we had at Christmas the worst snow-storm, 
with the least snow, that we ever went through. I never saw 
the horses so used up as they were then. From East Cam- 
bridge, instead of running once in every seven minutes and 
a half, we only ran once in fifteen minutes. We took off a 
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very large proportion of our force. We did not take off our 
long-trips. If you get on to one of our cars that is crowded 
you will find plenty of people grumbling, and saying that 
there are no accommodations. I .have heard other complaints, 
especially one from a man who got out of a car and came at 
me and complained of being crowded, when there was a car 
behind with plenty of room in it. If a road was chartered 
to Mount Auburn or Arlington, I should ask that a clause be 
put in to relieve me from the responsibility of accommodating 
the people on the route. Our Mount Auburn line pays in the 
summer,Jbut not during the six months of the winter, and if 
another company were chartered it would not be for my in- 
terest to run over that line a great deal, and I should rather 
run more cars below and let the route back take care of itself. 
If more cars were run there, our interest and profit would be 
between Harvard Square and Boston. I have not paid much 
attention to the Metropolitan road, and rarely ride in their 
cars. I think the stock and cars on our road are about the 
same quality as theirs. I don't think there is much difference ; 
we have a different style of cars. Since I went on to the road 
I have taken the utmost pains to satisfy my people. I make 
myself partly a superintendent, but still I cannot satisfy them 
all ; they will grumble ; they cannot live without it. If they 
are crowded they will grumble, and at the same time I have 
formed the opinion myself that the people like to be crowded 
to a certain extent. I spend a good deal of time in watching 
my line at Bowdoin Square and at the corner of Leverett and 
Green Streets. I can see my whole line, and I look to see 
whether I have got cars enough. The most crowded line I 
see is Mr. Hathorne's omnibus line, and it leads me to sup- 
pose that people like to be crowded, because I see ladies go- 
ing in after the omnibus is full, and sitting in laps, and then 
another set get in and stand up. I think it is the most 
crowded line of vehicles in existence. If the people rode at 
the proper times we could accommodate many more with our 
present number of cars. I don't calculate that our line is 
full. By changing at Temple Street, instead of going around 
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through Bowdoin Square, I could carry many more, just as 
the Metropolitan does on Tremont Street. Give me the same 
facilities the Metropolitan road have for picking up people, 
and I should say I could add to the number of passengers 
very largely. Carrying them the same distance, we could 
probably carry five millions more passengers than we now do, 
but our cars have to go very much farther. If you bring my 
cars down to the same length of route, they can do very 
much more business. To East Cambridge we only average 
about thirty passengers, and to Cambridgeport we only ave- 
rage about thirty-five ; there is plenty of room for more pas- 
sengers, provided they ride at the proper times. We pick up 
very few — scarcely any — passengers between Cambridgeport 
and Boston. That is where the trouble comes with our fares. 
We sell eighteen tickets to Cambridgeport for a dollar, and 
twenty tickets to East Cambridge for a dollar, and twelve to 
Harvard Square. There is no doubt that the Metropolitan 
road could accommodate all the passengers now going over 
it, if they went at the proper time. The average is only a 
little more than twenty, and all these do not get on or off at 
the same point. I cannot tell how much the profit is on our 
road on each ticket ; and yet we managed to divide ten per 
cent, last year. There was 12 per cent, earned on 1200,000, 
and another $200,000 only got 7 per cent., so that on the 
whole we did not make more than 8 or 9 per cent. I think 
that, at the present time, the average price of tickets is six 
cents and a fraction. I have no doubt that the Metropolitan 
road could carry the Warren Street passengers better than 
any other road. It would be for the advantage of the Mount 
Pleasant and the other long lines to have the benefit of the 
improvement caused by going through Shawmut Avenue. No 
two men are going to control the drivers and conductors on 
lines where the cars are going so thick. We don't run our 
cars on our crowded lines thick ; so there is no chance for 
competition among our own conductors. We find it difficult 
all the time to keep our men up to time. If another line were 
to come on, it might be said that we could go to the courts to 
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settle differences, but what are we to do when the hindrance 
is only three or four minutes, and yet our whole line behind 
delayed ? There is a chance for hindrance in Tremont Street 
if this Highland road is established. 

The hearing was then adjourned until Friday morning 
next. 



Febuary, 23. 

The hearing was continued at the Green* Room this fore- 
noon, additional evidence on the part of the remonstrants 
being offered. 

Mr. Bates commenced by referring the Committee to the 
testimony of Mr. Asa P. Robinson, before the Street Railway 
Commissioners in 1864, in reference to the Salem and Dan- 
vers Horse Railroad ; A. M. Kidder of the Lynn and Boston 
road ; John H. Studley of the Middlesex road, and of several 
gentlemen prominently connected with horse railroads in 
Philadelphia, on the impracticability of two competing lines 
running over the same track. 

Testimony of John H. Studley. 

[From page 31 et seg. of " Evidence before the Street Railway Commission."] 

" To Mr. Powers. — I have been connected with the Middle- 
sex Railroad ever since it started, and have been Superin- 
tendent about four years. The Boston and Lynn and the 
Cliftondale roads have exercised the right to pass in and out 
over its track. There was a great deal of dificulty when the 
Cliftondale run over our track. Every time a Cliftondale 
car came to Charlestown Neck it would stop on the track, if 
one of our cars had passed down, and wait until another 
car came along; and I have known them to walk their 
horses down as far as Crafts' Corner, a little over a mile. 
The consequence would be that four or five of our cars would 
be in the rear, and when they arrived at Scollay's" Building, 
the first car (the Cliftondale) would get forty or fifty pas- 
sengers, or as many as they could stuff into the car, and the 
other cars would go light ; for passengers are always in- 
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clined to get into the first car, even if they have to stand. 
They ran between Charlestown and the junction in Maiden 
upon a single track, a distance of a mile and a quarter, with 
three turnouts. They claimed the right of way on that ; and 
the only way we could get along without an open rupture, a 
number of times, was to pull our cars off the track. I have 
always told our men never to have any words, nor delay the 
public ; but if another car insisted on staying on the track, 
to take our car off and go along about their business, and re- 
port to me. There was a deal of loafing at the time on the 
part of their conductors, with a view of holding back and 
getting all the passengers. I have known one of the Clif- 
tondale cars to stand on the track between Charlestown Neck 
and the end of Maiden Bridge draw two hours and a half. 
That was because they were bound not to take their car off, 
and they could not go ahead because we had a car there. I 
would not allow but one car to be taken off, and then put on 
five cars instead of four, and transferred the passengers. I 
have known nine cars, after leaving Charlestown Square, to 
be delayed in a string, principally on account of the Clifton- 
dale car. Since the Lynn and Boston and Middlesex roads 
have made an arrangement between themselves, there have 
been no very serious difficulties. There is some rivalry be- 
tween the employes, but none between the corporations. I 
endeavor to instil into the minds of the men on our road that 
it is just as well for the Boston and Chelsea cars to get the 
passengers as for our cars to get them, since we get proper 
payment for them, and that I don't wish any rivalry, or hard 
driving, or hard words. 

" To Mr. Hubbard. — I rather think the Cliftondale road 
never paid its running expenses. 

" To Mr. Powers. — I don't think it practicable for one cor- 
poration to run over the track of another, where the lines are 
competing ones. The Somerville road ran down to the 
Charlestown line, and their cars were then taken by the 
horses and drivers of the Middlesex road into Boston. It 
was found necessary to lease that road, and also the Medford 
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and Maiden. The Cliftondale road has gone out of existence. 
I was connected with the omnibuses in Charlestown for about 
fourteen years. During that time there were a large number 
of competing lines. The general result of this competition 
was to bankrupt the whole party. We ran from Charlestown 
Neck to Dover Street, a distance of about five miles the 
round trip, for three cents, and if a man wasn't satisfied with 
that, we would give him a pocket full of tickets. We should 
have had twelve cents for the distance that a man might 
ride for three cents. 

" To Mr. Derby. The result was to saddle the public with 
a large number of carriages and large establishments, that 
there was no call for. And not only that, but a great many 
accidents would happen. One driver would punch another, 
and it became the fashion to touch one another with the 
whip as they went by, and to throw iron wrenches at each 
other's heads. Finally it became dangerous for passengers 
to ride. At the time the Middlesex road was started, the re- 
ceipts of the omnibuses averaged about $160 a day ; they 
dropped down to $59. The rate of fare was the same on 
both — five cents ; but the cars ran only to the lower part of 
Hay market Square, while the omnibuses ran to the Providence 
Depot." 

Affidavit of William Wharton. 

" Philadelphia, March 10, 1862. 
" E. H. Derby, Esq., President Metropolitan Horse Railroad Co., Boston. 
" Dear Sir : — I have your letter of the 8th instant, and in 
reply will state that, being from the nature of my business 
well acquainted with the practical operation of horse rail- 
ways in Philadelphia and other cities, I have had ample op- 
portunity to notice the difficulty, in fact almost the impossi- 
bility, of two city railway companies running their cars upon 
the same track without detriment to the accommodation of 
the public, as well as injury to their own interests. This 
arises from the rivalry naturally existing between the com- 
panies, extending, of course, to the conductors and drivers, 
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who seek by all means to obtain all the passengers for their 
own particular line, to the exclusion of the other. Irregular 
running and violations of the time-table are of daily, almost 
hourly, occurrence ; and however stringent in this particular 
the rules adopted by the companies m&f be, they cannot be 
carried out in practice. 

" This ill-feeling, in many cases, causes not only inconven- 
ience and delay to passengers, but actually endangers their 
safety ; for instance, when cars of the different lines approach 
at nearly the same time to the point of intersection, the driv- 
ers often try to " cut each other out," knowing that the car 
which is ahead will have a much better chance to pick up 
passengers. Thererefore, each one will whip up his horses, 
and by their recklessness a collision is imminent. 

" When on the main route, the car which is ahead will 
probably lag behind the proper running time, and so obtain 
passengers which rightfully should be carried by the other 
one ; the driver of which, feeling imposed upon, will keep so 
close up as to render it dangerous for passengers to be upon 
the platform of the first car, or to get on or off the car, ex- 
cept at the risk of being hit by the pole or knocked down by 
the horses. 

" Sometimes to such an extent has this been carried that 
personal assaults between conductors or drivers, while upon 
duty on their cars, have been the result, to say nothing of 
the foul epithets used, and profanity. 

" The question of the amount of compensation to be paid 
for using another company's track is seldom satisfactorily 
settled ; often lawsuits arise, and complications, injurious to 
all concerned, are almost inevitable, rendering an equitable 
adjustment impossible. 

" But having an arrangement between two connecting roads 
that passengers carried by one line to the end of its route 
shall be transferred to the other cars, and so taken to their 
destination, all this want of harmony and conflict of interest 
is avoided. 

" In this way passengers can be carried at a less rate than 
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if each company should run its own cars upon both of the 
routes ; for, in that case, owing to the difficulty of properly 
regulating their running, more cars are required to do the 
same work; also, they will be likely, from jealousy of each 
other, to put on more cars than are actually needed. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the fare must be higher, or the rail- 
road companies lose the difference. 

" This needless increase in the number of cars, in my opin- 
ion, would certainly be another strong objection when the rail- 
road runs through business streets, especially if they are nar- 
row or crooked and already overcrowded by vehicles, as is 
the case in Oornhill, Washington and other streets in Boston. 

" In Philadelphia, you are aware, we have a system of trans- 
fer or exchange tickets, by which the transportation of pas- 
sengers is efficiently done at a less cost, and with greater con- 
venience to the public and the railroad companies themselves, 
than would be possible by any other method. This plan, 
although general with us, is not universal ; upon some of our 
roads we see the ill effects of using the same track, and can 
compare the two methods, as it were, side by side. 

" "^ours respectfully, 

" Wm. Wharton, Jr., 
" Railway Contractor" 

" William Wharton, Jr., being duly sworn according to law, 
doth depose and say that the foregoing facts set forth are just 
and true. 

" Wm. Wharton, Jr. 

" Sworn and subscribed before me, this 11th day of March, A. D. 1862. 

" John White, Alderman. 

" I have read the foregoing statement, and corroborate the 
facts contained therein. 

" Oliver Evans, 
" Sup't Germantown P. B. W. C, via Uh and 8th Streets. 
" March 10, 1862. 

" Philadelphia, Mabch 11, 1862. 
" I also agree in the above statement. 

"Chas. Camblos, 
" President Chestnut and Walnut Street Bailroad. 
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" I cheerfully concur with Mr. Wharton's statement. 

" Jno. W. Gillingham, 

" Sup't 2d and 3d Street P. B. B. Co. 
" March 11, 1862. 

" N. B. We have two lines of our own running on the same 
road, and it is impossible to prevent jealousy from existing with 
the men. 

" Jno. W. Gillingham, 

" Superintendent. 

" We have two lines running on part of our road, and find it to 
be a great injury to our company. 

" W. McIlwain, 

" President Green and Goates Street Passenger Bailway. 
" Philadelphia, March 11, 1862." 

Affidavit of John W. Young. 

" To the Joint Special Committee on Bailway s and Canals of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts. 

" I, John W. Young, being duly sworn do depose and say : 
that I am Superintendent of the Second and Third Streets 
Passenger Railroad Company, of the city of Philadelphia, 
State of Pennsylvania ; that the Green and Choate Streets 
City Passenger Railroad Company, and the rtace and Vine 
Streets City Passenger Railroad Company, run their horse- 
cars upon our track, jointly with us, for a distance of nine 
squares, which is a source of constant annoyance and nui- 
sance to the respective companies and to the public generally. 
The drivers and conductors of the one loaf upon the time of 
the conductors and driver^of the other ; that they compete 
for travel with great outcry and disturbance to the public 
peace ; that they fall into quarrels and fights, and delay and 
interrupt business ; and many other evils have resulted which 
clearly demonstrate the impolicy of such an arrangement. 
The cars of the one impede the trfvel of the other, and, in 
my opinion, founded upon the above experience, it would be 
the height of folly to permit a competing railroad to run op- 
position cars on another railroad, on which five hundred or 
more cars are daily transporting fifteen to twenty thousand 
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passengers. That the common use of our track has resulted 
in several collisions, thereby endangering the lives of passen- 
gers and horses ; and, through the rivalry of the conductors 
and drivers, our passengers have been grossly insulted. In 
truth, the joint use of our track subverts, to a great degree, 
the intention of a city horse railroad company, viz. : expedi- 
tion, economy, and quiet and peaceable transportation. 

" John W. Young." 

Testimony of Joseph H. Warren. 
To Mr. Bates. — I reside in East Boston ; am a police offi- 
cer and have been for seventeen and a half years ; my beat 
runs from Court Street to Winter Street, on Washington and 
Tremont Streets ; I am round that route every hour, from 8 
o'clock in the morning until 6 at night ; Tremont Street is 
blocked considerable of the time, from 3 o'clock until 6, by 
teams and cars ; in the winter time it is worse than it is in 
the summer, for the snow and ice get on the tracks, and the 
cars get so snug together that the teams cannot get by them ; 
there are more blocks on Tremont Street than on Washing- 
ton ; there they go right straight along ; but on Tremont 
Street, from Winter Street up to Court Street, they are 
blocked up in winter almost all the time. I think Tremont 
Street is blocked more than other streets, on account of there 
being so many hacks and carriages from the different hotels 
going down Winter Street to the railroads, and coming back 
from the railroads. I don't think there is any street in the 
city that is so crowded as Tremont, from Winter Street to 
the Tremont House, in the afternoon. In the morning it is 
very pleasant; in the afternoon it is very crowded. The cars 
are very often blocked in the afternoon. I have seen a string 
of cars from Temple Street down to Cornhill. That was on 
account of a team unloading a safe on Cornhill, and it blocked 
a whole string of cars, all the way along. In the afternoon 
they are blocked up very frequently, when the cars come up 
pretty thick on the turnouts, where they have to stop. That 
occurs about every afternoon. It is a common occurrence 
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to see 15 or 20 cars in a string. I do not know how any 
more cars could get along up through Tremont Street, on 
account of those turnouts. There would be a block there 
all the time, if there were any more cars. I should say I 
have seen the street blocked five or ten minutes, sometimes 
longer. There are a great many funerals go through Tre- 
mont Street, and when there is a funeral, they have to stop 
the cars to get them along. Sometimes they turn up Beacon 
Street, sometimes they go down right through, and then they 
have to stop the cars to get them along. If a team breaks 
down on the track, it does not take more than two minutes 
to block the cars as far back as you can see them. A block 
of the cars frequently causes a block of the other travel. If 
any vehicle stops on the street, so as to hinder the other travel, 
that also hinders the cars. There is great liability to crowds 
and stoppings. 

To Mr. Clarke. — I should say it was the shifting of the 
cars on the turnouts near the Tremont House that causes 
the blocks. If there was no shifting of cars near the Tre- 
mont House, I don't know as there would be so much block- 
ing as theias is now. I should say it was the turnout at the 
head of Bromfield Street that made the blocks. 

To Mr. Bates. — There are a great many blocks right at 
the head of School Street. I have worked there twenty 
minutes some days in getting a block out, with another officer. 
If the cars, that now switch oif and go back on Tremont Street, 
were turned down Bromfield Street or School Street, I don't 
think there would be so much blocking. If they did not turn 
down one of those streets, but went on, I think they would 
make blocks. I should say that if all the cars went up and 
down Temple Street, there would come a collision when they 
got out of Temple Street. Those that were coming down 
would have to stop to keep out of the way of those coming 
from the opposite direction. I should not think there was 
sufficient space there for them to switch and turn out, as 
there is on Tremont Street. If the route of the cars should 
be changed, so that, instead of going through Temple Street, 
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all of them should go up Boylston Street, and a part of them, 
when they got to Temple Street, should turn down that street, 
I should think there would be constant confusion there. 

To Mr. Clarke — I don't suppose it would make confusion 
for one of two cars to turn off to the right and the other keep 
right on, but if one car has to cross the track of another, I 
should say one would have to stop to allow the other to go by. 
The Middlesex and Metropolitan cars, when they run on to 
the same track at Scollay's Square and go down Cornhill, 
don't cross any other track ; but on Tremont Street they have 
got to cross one track and go on to another. They would 
not have to cross another track in going from Tremont Street 
to Temple Street, but they would in going from Temple 
Street on to Tremont Street. 

To Mr. Bates. — I think the effect of turning the Tremont 
Street cars, through Bromfield Street or School Street, on 
to Washington Street, would be to cause more or less block- 
ing there. I think it would take them some time to get 
through Washington Street, because that street is narrower 
than Tremont Street, and teams could not get along so well 
when the cars are so nigh together. The blocks at the cor- 
ner of Winter and Washington Streets are very bad in the 
afternoon. There are so many folks going across, that the 
officers who are passing them back and forth have to stop 
the teams and cars, and it makes blocks there about all the' 
time. I should think if the five or six hundred cars that now 
go back on Tremont Street went down on to Washington 
Street, it would be very bad. 

To Mr. Clarke. — I think the narrowest part of Washing- 
ton Street is from the head of State Street to Milk Street. 
It is a little wider from Winter Street up to Boylston. I 
think there are not so many blocks there, as there are this 
side. I think all the Metropolitan cars that go up Washing- 
ton Street turn off at Summer Street, except the East Boston 
line and the Berkeley Street cars, which run through Temple 
Street. 

To the Chairman. — I was stationed at the corner of Dock 
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Square and Exchange Street about two years and a half. 
These blocks are common in all the business streets of the 
city. Union Street and Dock Square, during the busy hours 
of the day, are very much crowded. I have seen blocks of 
cars extending from Dock Square up to the junction of 
Washington Street and Cornhill, when there was a team un- 
loading in Dock Square, and I have seen a string of cars 
blocked from the junction of Washington Street and Cornhill 
up to Scollay's Square. I have seen such a block as that, on 
the afternoons of Thanksgiving week — a steady block. As 
soon as we got them clear, they would come right in again. 
I don't think there is half so much inconvenience caused by 
the blocks between the Tremont House and Temple Place as 
in Dock Square} because there is more teaming down there. 

To Mr. Cornell. — It wouldn't take more than five minutes 
to make a block from Washington Street clear round up to 
Scollay's Square, if a car got blocked at the lower part of 
Washington Street. 

To the Chairman. — I don't think there would be much 
trotting of horses, if all the cars that now go back on Tre- 
mont Street were obliged to make the circuit through Corn- 
hill. They would have to walk very slow. I have seen them 
go through Cornhill pretty fast. The additional cars on 
Washington Street would be more bother in the afternoon 
than in the forenoon. In the afternoon they would be blocked 
all the time, I should think. 

Testimony of William F. West. 
To Mr. Bates. — I have been a police officer nine years ; 
have been stationed two years and a half at the corner of 
Tremont and Winter Streets ; I don't think there is so much 
foot travel there as there is down on Washington Street, but 
I should say there were a great many more cars, because the 
cars don't go down Washington Street, as they used to ; in 
the afternoon the street is very much crowded ; I see a great 
many blocks of cars and teams in the afternoon ; I made a 
count of the teams for one week, ten hours each day, about 
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three months ago, for the City Government, and the average 
was about 130 cars an hour passing my crossing ; there were 
4,100 teams passed there a day ; the ten hours embraced 
from 9 in the morning until 7 in the evening ; in the after- 
noon the street is full of cars, and if there is a funeral pro- 
cession, a heavily loaded team, or any thing of the kind, it 
blocks them back to Temple Place, and sometimes down 
Temple Place a piece, I don't know how far ; I have seen as 
many as could stand in the street, perhaps ten feet apart ; I 
don't know as those below me would be ten feet apart, be- 
cause they drive up pretty close, when they can; fifteen or 
twenty, perhaps thirty cars ; this is a frequent occurrence ; 
I should think if more cars were put on to run up Tremont 
Street, with the detention caused by the turnouts, it would 
be almost impossible for them to go in the afternoons. 

To the Chairman. — I have seen the cars and teams blocked 
on Tremont Street fifteen or twenty minutes before they 
would get them started, and then they would get to going 
again ; but there would be a perfect crowd, or block, you 
might say, for perhaps an hour, before they would be relieved 
so that they could run freely. I should think the blocks 
would average five minutes. 

To Mr. Clarke. — The shifting of the cars at the turnouts 
is the principal cause of a great many of the blocks, because 
a delay of two or three minutes there, in changing the cars, 
will make quite a block. I never noticed any great difficulty 
between the conductors or drivers of the Metropolitan cars 
and those of the South Boston cars, because there are no 
turnouts, or anything to have any difficulty about, along 
where I am stationed. I have been -on the cars when there 
was more or less feeling. The South Boston man would say 
he had a right to go, and the Metropolitan man would say he 
had the first right. I suppose I could prevent the driver and 
conductor of one car from " loafing " in front of another, for 
the purpose of annoyance, if there was any law or ordinance 
to break it up. Of course we could break it up, the same as 
we do other things. 

10 
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To Mr. Bates. — They would have to make a law or ordi- 
nance, and require the horse-car men to comply with it ; and 
if they didn't, we could arrest them for obstructing the street. 
I have had no experience in that. If the difficulty of switch- 
ing at the Tremont House was relieved by sending the cars 
down Bromfield Street or School Street to Washington Street, 
there would be more or less blocks, because those streets are 
narrow, and if they all went down Cornhill, that would cause 
a great many blocks, I should suppose, in Washington Street. 
I have been down on Washington Street when I have seen 
it blocked by heavy teams ; but I have no call to go down 
there very often. 

To Mr. Clarke. — I have no difficulty in starting up team- 
sters when they are obstructing the street, because there is 
an ordinance against it. I think School Street is a little nar- 
rower than Temple Place, and Winter Street also. I should 
say Winter Street was five feet narrower between the curb- 
stones. I know, when there are two vehicles in Winter Street, 
a third one, if it is one of these jigger wagons, cannot get 
down there. I have frequently had to go down and start up 
one of the private carriages, to let one of these teams 
through. 

To the Chairman. — There are considerable many heavy 
teams come up from the Providence depot and pass down 
Winter Street. Not much lumber, or bricks, or materials of 
that kind pass there. I should say the public were more in- 
convenienced by the cars obstructing the vehicles than by the 
vehicles obstructing the cars. I think the cars would obstruct 
the street more than other vehicles, because they cannot turn 
out, and teams can. An increase of the number of cars over 
that route would inconvenience the public more than an in- 
crease in the number of vehicles. If the cars could go right 
along, without being detained at the turnout, they would not 
be blocked up. When the cars are blocked down at my cor- 
ner, they have to stop there a minute or two for the parties 
at the turnout to change their horses or their cars and come 
back, so as to let some of the other cars on to the turnout, 
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and it makes quite a block there. I think if a circuit could 
be arranged, so that all the cars could go round without stop- 
ping, except to take or land passengers, there might be an 
additional number of cars put on the street. 

To Mr. Bates. — In the case supposed, Tremont Street 
would be relieved ; but of course, if there were more cars put 
on Washington Street, there would be more blocks on that 
street. 

Testimony of Martin S. Starkweather. 
To Mr. Bates. — I am Assistant Superintendent of the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad. I have been on the road since it first 
started in 1856, September 17th. Have been seven years in 
my present position. I was first conductor, then starter, then 
receiver and paymaster, and now I am with the Superintend- 
ent. I have charge of the time-tables of the road. This 
map (showing the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad) was 
prepared under my direction, and this table. 
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Number of Cars that Arrive at, and Leave on Regular Trips, 
the Tremont Street Office, between the following hours. 



.NAMES OF LINES. 



Norfolk House, 

Neck and depots, . 

Lenox Street, 

Tremont Street, 

East Boston and Camden Street, 

East Boston, .... 

Chelsea Ferry, 

Lenox Street and depots, 

Warren Street, 

Grove Hall, .... 

Dorchester, .... 

Egleston Square, . 

Forest Hills, .... 

Providence Depot, . 

Mt. Pleasant, .... 

Brookline, .... 

Beacon Street, 

West Roxbury, 



Total Number cars arriving, .... 

Leaving the Office, going out through Tremont 
Street, 



Lenox Street and depot cars passing through Tem- 
ple Place to Tremont Street, outward, 

South Boston cars passing Tremont Street Office, . 



Summary. 



Cars arriving at office, 

Cars leaving office, 

South Boston cars, 

Lenox Street and depot cars, out, .... 

Total Number, 

Number of cars per hour passing Temple Place* 
and Tremont Street, 



2* 3 
2 © . 



162 
189 
224 



54 
60 
27 
36 
13 
15 
26 
12 
14 
52 
28 
48 
30 



1,094 
596 



27 
355 



1,094 
596 
355 

27 



2,072 



115 



1 1 






122 

155 

178 

74 

5 

42 

48 

23 

34 

8 

12 

21 

12 

14 

42 

23 

39 

24 



876 

481 

23 
274 



36 

46 

52 

25 

1 

12 

12 

7 

10 

4 

3 

7 

3 

5 

17 

6 

12 



264 

150 

6 
80 



876 


264 


481 


150 


274 


80 


23 


6 


1,654 


500 


137 


167 
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[The witness explained, by reference to the map, the fore- 
going table, and showed the points at which the different 
lines and branches intersected.] 

Between the -hours of 7 A. M. and 7 P. M., nearly two and 
a half cars a minute pass the corner of Temple and Tremont 
Streets, and between the hours of 4 and 7 P. M., about three 
cars a minute pass the same point. 

[Witness presented the time-tables for the different routes, 
two-horse, four-horse, and Sunday time, which extended to 
the length of several yards.] 

These time-tables are printed and furnished to the con- 
ductors, and also posted in the cars for the benefit of passen- 
gers, and printed on small slips and given to those passengers 
who desire them. We do not start so early on Sunday, and 
we run oftener during church hours, and run more cars in 
the evening between 7 and 10. Some of these tables have 
not been changed for ten years, and others have been changed 
within three months. We change them according to the 
season. When the days are the shortest, we bring the cars 
along earlier ; when the days lengthen, we lay them back a 
little, to meet the tide. As a general rule, the tables are 
made up twice a year, spring and fall. On the lines where 
the cars run frequently, we very rarely make any changes ; 
and with respect to the others, the spring and fall generally 
answers for all changes. If we start a new route or anything 
of that kind, we advertise the time when we start it. We 
have not taken off any cars for the last two years. 

To Mr. Merrill. — The trips are all run, unless there is a 
snow-storm, and they are run then, if they can be. 

To the Chairman. — This time-table has been altered, with 
regard to Warren Street, since the legislature met ; I should 
think, about a couple of weeks after Christmas ; it may have 
been a week after Christinas ; we altered the four-horse time ; 
the two-horse time has not been altered ; January first we 
put on two trips on four-horse time ; we averaged ten minutes 
on two-horse time in September, I will say, and we do to-day. 

To Mr. Draper. — We altered the four-horse time as soon 
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as we could get accommodation for the horses. We gave 
them all the accommodation we could, until we could put on 
the additional stable. 

To Mr. Bates — We keep about 1,200 horses now. We 
average during the year about 900. We have run more or 
less extra cars to the outskirts, on the two-horse time. 

To Committee. — We consider 300 of these horses a reserve. 
We can run the road with 900. We are obstructed at the 
corner of Beach and Washington Streets, by the South Bos- 
ton cars coming in there. 

To the Chairman. — We do not have much difficulty with 
the South Boston Railroad. Once in a while there is a little 
strife there between the drivers. They keep " loafing," as 
we call it. When they get on the track, they lay back more 
or less. 

To Mr. Palmer. — It would be impracticable for the High- 
land Company to run out in the way they propose. They 
would have to cross one track, and obstruct our cars 
coming in. 

To Mr. Bates. — I have been arranging these time-tables, 
more or less, for fifteen years, and I find it is some trouble 
now. Another company coming over our tracks would dis- 
arrange our business very seriously. There are a great many 
times now when we cannot make our regular trips, on account 
of detentions. We cannot get back in time to start, and we 
have to lose trips. 

To Mr. Clarke. — We run over the Boylston Street track, 
between Washington and Tremont Streets, after eight o'clock 
in the evening. The South Boston cars come round there all 
the time. The cars that now come up Temple Place used to 
come up Boylston Street. I should think Boylston Street 
was wider than Temple Place. We run five trips that are not 
on the Warren Street time-table. I should say it was two or 
three weeks since we put on the five trips there. The four- 
horse time-table was issued about the 1st of January ; it may 
have been the 10th. I can't swear whether the first time the 
cars were run on that time-table was the 10th of January or 
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not, because I have not got the figures here. During the last 
snow we have not run more four-horse cars than are laid 
down on the time-table. There is 15-minute time morning 
and night, and that is all we have run. We have not run on 
five-minute time to Warren Street, in the morning, any time 
this winter. You may have seen two cars five minutes apart, 
if something detained them, but there has never been any 
five-minute time. There is a Dorchester car that comes down 
five minutes behind the Warren Street car regularly every 
hour. There have not been, to my knowledge, four successive 
cars five minutes apart in the morning, habitually, three or 
four successive mornings during the last snow. The stable 
for the Warren Street line was built in June, 1870. I think 
we kept eight cars there, for the Warren Street and Grove 
Hall lines. We could have kept 11 cars there. We com- 
menced running as many cars as we could have kept in that 
car-house, June 8th, 1871 ; they were not all kept there ; we 
had room for forty horses there ; there might have been a 
few spare stalls there at the time ; it would take thirty-six 
horses to run the line. We use eight horses a day on the 
cars that run eight trips, because we have plenty of them ; 
we can run them with six. We could have worked the horses 
a little harder and put on an additional car for a few days, 
but the horses could not have stood it. We used eight cars 
in doing the work in June, 1871, and we use eight now on 
two-horse time ; that and the Grove Hall together. I can't 
say that we have put on any additional cars to the Warren 
Street line since June, 1871. As I say, we have been running 
five trips extra within two weeks. Two cars have been put 
on, to supply the place of old ones that need repairing. We 
have the same number of cars running there that we had in 
June, 1871. We are running five trips more than at that 
time, and that is all. We have probably got 25 more horses 
in the Warren Street stable now, than we had in June, 1871. 
We had to put an addition on to the stable, to accommodate 
them. Our stables are all full. We keep some up there, 
when we can't keep them anywhere else. There are more 
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trips run on the Warren Street line than are necessary for 
the Warren Street travel. The five extra trips were put on 
to carry the South End people who crowd into the Warren 
Street cars and crowd the Warren Street people out. The 
people going to the South End will take the first car that 
comes along, whether it is the Warren Street car or any other. 
I do not ride in the cars much ; I have my own carriage. I 
have seen them pass my office every night, at the Washington 
Street stable. That is from three-quarters to a mile from the 
Warren Street station. It is beyond where the Neck cars go. 
The seats are not generally full in the afternoon, until half- 
past five. I have noticed them very particularly within the 
last few weeks, and they go oftener with the seats not full 
than they do with anybody standing. The car that leaves 
Boston at five o'clock does not always go full. I call a car 
with forty passengers in it full ; I should not want to carry 
any more ; I don't call a car with twenty passengers in it 
full. The cars are arranged to seat from eighteen to twenty- 
two. The number beyond eighteen or twenty-two are sup- 
posed to stand inside and on the platforms. For instance, 
you seat twenty ; ten can stand inside — that would be only 
a single row — making thirty ; and then you can put five on 
each platform, and not be much crowded ; they are very wide 
platforms. I should prefer to have ten on each platform, for 
profit. I do not think there is any notice in the cars forbid- 
ding passengers to stand on the front platform ; it refers to 
the steps. There is a notice in all the horse cars in Boston, 
forbidding passengers to get off the front platform ; I don't 
think we forbid our drivers from soliciting passengers to get 
on or off the front platform ; it would not do any good if we 
did ; they would get on ; they don't solicit them to get on 
the front platform ; I don't know that the drivers of the 
Warren Street, Mount Pleasant and Neck lines, in four-horse 
time, habitually solicit people to get on the front platform ; 
I have never heard a conductor say to passengers: " Pass out 
forward," since I have been in the business, or use any such 
expression ; we bought, I should say, from 50 to 100 horses 
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after the 1st of December ; we added the 300 horses in the 
months of October, November and December ; we might have 
got in 50 during the month of January. 

To Mr. Palmer. — The cars on the Warren Street line are 
running to-day as they were run before there was any trouble 
there at all. The extra trips were put on to accommodate 
all through, the same as the others do. Indirectly they ac- 
commodate the Warren Street travel. The directors have 
increased the number of horses in the fall of the year gen- 
erally, but not to the extent they have this year. 

To the Chairman. — They had more road to clear and more 
snow-ploughs to run, and it would take more horses to do it. 
We have had a very favorable year, but we did not know that 
we were going to have it. We give our patrons on the Warren 
Street line better facilities than they have on any of the 
branches, except the Mt. Pleasant, and that is the same. We 
have no room to keep any more horses to carry them with. 
I suppose the company can do more in the future. They have 
not got any more room for cars and horses now. We could 
put on extra cars, but it would detain others and make slower 
work of it, and make it more difficult in getting round. I 
don't know that we could put on any more cars without ob- 
structing the streets. In pleasant weather we can't make 
our regular trips now ; we lose a good many. I do not see 
how we could increase the speed any. If we run faster out 
of town, I think we should necessarily have blocks in town. 
If we came in at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour, and 
when we got to Boylston Street, walked the rest of the way, 
we should have a string of cars clear round back to Boylston 
Street again. I don't think the people of the suburbs would 
be content to be left at Boylston Street. We tried the ex- 
periment of running a line to Essex Street, and back through 
Harrison Avenue, and run it empty for a while ; we got sick 
of it and took the cars off. The passengers would pile on to 
a car that was coming down town, if it had fifty or sixty on it, 
rather than get into one of the Essex Street cars, where there 
was plenty of room. I think it would be an expense to the 
li 
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public, if all the cars made the circuit round Cornhill. If 
we ran in through Tremont Street, and came out through 
Temple Place, we should run against our cars that are com- 
ing in. We have got to cross an incoming track, and by so 
doing, we should block the cars that are coming in. A shift- 
ing of the tracts, so as to obviate this crossing, would involve 
a change in most of the streets and most of the tracks we are 
using now. 

To Mr. Clarke. — The addition to the Warren Street stable 
was made within two months since Christmas ; perhaps 
since the first of January. It holds 25 horses, I think. 

To Mr. Bates. — If we open the new line through Harrison 
Avenue and Tremont Street we shall need these additional 
horses ; the stable was built partly with reference to that. 

To Mr. Draper. — I should say the Warren Street cars 
have about three full freights in the morning. The Norfolk 
House cars carry more. 

To the Chairman. — The increase in the number of trips 
on four-horse time was made to convene other people who 
ride in those cars, not with special reference to meeting the 
complaints of the Warren Street travel. We have a reserve 
of horses, and, when they are not on the snow-ploughs, we put 
them on the different lines to help out what we can, and we 
put some on there. We do not have horses enough to run 
the same number of trips on four-horse time that we would 
on two-horse time. It would require double the number. 
The corporation have a large number of sleighs. If it was 
pretty good sleighing, we should not carry many, I guess. 
We can carry as many with one car as we can carry with 
four sleighs, with just about the same degree of comfort. 

To Mr. Cornell. — We do not mean to use sleighs, but to 
clear the snow off the tracks and run the cars. 

To Mr. Palmer. — We made this change in the four-horse 
time to accommodate the passengers from Warren Street, 
from the Neck and back again. It was just so at Mount 
Pleasant. We made the same change there. 
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To Mr. Clarke. — I have never heard a word of fault-find- 
ing from the Mount Pleasant people since I have been on the 
road. 

To the Chairman. — Neither of the gentlemen who are 
present here as counsel ever made any complaint to me. 

Testimony of John W. Draper. 

To Mr. Bates. — Am President of the Metropolitan Rail- 
road Company ; reside in Cambridge, and have since last 
October ; removed there on account of having a son in col- 
lege there ; previously resided in Boston, in the 16th ward ; 
have been President of the road two years this time, and 
filled the same position six or eight years ago ; have been 
director of the road six years. 

[Mr. Bates read, from the rules and regulations prepared 
for the use of the drivers and conductors of the road, the 
statute forbidding one car to pass another standing to receive 
or deliver passengers faster than a walk, and explained that 
the delay on Tremont Street which had been complained of 
was due to this statute. Cars were passing on Tremont 
Street at the rate of three a minute during some hours of the 
day, and the stoppages are so frequent that the horses can- 
not be trotted either way without violating the statute. Mr. 
Bates also read the rule of the road in regard to collisions, 
which provides that the drivers of both cars shall be dis- 
charged ; and said that, with a competing road, it would be 
difficult to tell in cases of this kind which driver was at 
fault.] 

Mr. Draper continued : Two years ago we found we were 
crowded on Tremont and Washington Streets, and there 
were quite a number of attempts made to remedy it. The 
great trouble was, we had to bring all the cars to a common 
centre We tried the experiment of running round Temple 
Place, but it gave us no relief. A year ago I went to Mr. 
Little, and told him it was impossible for us to fully accom- 
modate that section and very difficult to accommodate any 
section, and if he, living where he did at Grove Hall, would 
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make out a time-table, or suggest anything that would be 
more satisfactory, we would try to adopt it, and we made 
some changes in consequence of his suggestions. He said 
the other day that they were not satisfactory, but we never 
heard from him about it. Last fall, Harrison Avenue was ex- 
tended ; it was late when it was finished. 'Kingston Street 
was very narrow by the United States Hotel. We under- 
stood that it was to be widened, and I went to Mr. Little and 
told him we must have a track there, and the city gave it 
without any trouble ; and, when the connections are made, 
we shall have a direct route by which we shall take all the 
Grove Hall and Warren Street and Mount Pleasant travel, 
and turn it into Harrison Avenue, and so on down, and the 
distance from where we enter Warren Street to the corner of 
Summer and Kingston gives us an advantage of five or six 
hundred feet over the proposed line So far as the ability to 
make good time is concerned, it is greater on this line than 
on the proposed line. The great objection to the new line is 
that they come in where we are already crowded. We 
might have had a location on Shawmut Avenue, but we do 
not want it ; it would not help us at all. We can bring in to- 
day on Tremont Street, Harrison Avenue and Washington 
Street, three times as many cars as we can accommodate 
down town. We have streets on the Back Bay that are 
clamoring for tracks. That section of the city is growing, 
and it is a question with us how we are going to provide the 
necessary accommodation. I have no doubt that the High- 
land people would like to be brought to the Tremont House ; 
our Dorchester people are anxious to be brought there too. 
The people of those districts cannot be brought to the Tre- 
mont House, any more than all the steam railroads can bring 
their passengers to a common centre. If this new route of 
ours were in operation, we should not be here to-day ; but 
the winter set in early, and we did not get our steel switches 
so soon by two months as we should, and although we could 
put them in and have that track in running order in ten 
days, it would not be well done, and we thought we had bet- 
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ter wait until the frost was out of the ground. We have 
expended on that some seventy to eighty thousand dollars. 
Mr. Starkweather testified that we had been running eight 
cars to Warren Street. That section has grown very much. 
We have got to cover our whole ground out there with sta- 
bles. We shall run twelve cars from Warren Street and 
twelve from Mount Pleasant this present year, and that will 
give that section of the city, the Highlands, Warren Street 
and Mount Pleasant, better accommodations than any other 
section of the city has or any other section can have. The 
minute we take these sixteen or twenty Mount Pleasant and 
Warren Street cars off, we shall put on just as many to take 
their places on Tremont Street to the Neck. We are to lay 
a track this spring on Charles Street, and that will take six 
cars ; and, do our best, I don't see how we can accommodate 
this section of the city, unless we have more room to work 
in. We have thirty-five new cars going on this spring, and 
that is about as many as can be handled. We have 
always tried to do our best, and I think Mr. Little's testi- 
mony the other day shows that we have been anxious to 
accommodate. The only thing that brought about this hear- 
ing was the snow-storm Christmas week. I don't wonder 
the people were uncomfortable ; I was myself in going to 
Cambridge in the horse cars. If this proposed line starts 
from Grove Hall and comes to Tremont Street, they may 
come and welcome. Warren Street is not worth anything ; 
there is no money in it and has not been. If we knew that 
they would be willing to stop there, we should not object ; 
but their ultimate destination will be as far as they can get, 
and then we shall have to buy them out. If they start from 
the Post-Office and run over Shawmut Avenue, they have a 
competing line with the Metropolitan Road without being of 
any benefit to anybody, because we can carry all the passen- 
gers there without trouble. That would close up the only 
avenue in that part of the city that has no track in it. I 
ride myself in a carriage more than in the horse cars, and 
would like to have one street no1# taken up. Where we run 
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through the city, it is the profitable part of the road. The 
depot route is the most profitable, because it is all the way 
through a continuously thickly settled section and the pas- 
sengers are constantly changing. We probably take, on a 
good day, three sets of passengers. The great trouble with 
the roads outside of the thickly settled portion of the city is 
that the travel is not continuous. For two hours in the 
morning the cars are very full indeed, but on the outward 
trips are nearly empty. Then at night on the outward trips 
they are full, and not full on the return trips. 

To the Chairman — It is in the hope tyiat the limits of the 
business and thickly populated section of the city will be ex- 
tended, that I have held on to the Metropolitan stock ; but to 
make it profitable, it must be a crowded section — not merely 
where people live, as they do in the Highlands, but where 
there is business going on ; where you take up passengers and 
carry them short distances, and then change. I think, this 
class of travel is extending. We used to start at Concord 
Street, then worked up to Camden Street, and I think, before 
long, we shall have to extend our depot lines and every thing 
else out to the Post-Office in Roxbury. In future years there 
will be money in all these branches ; they are like the lateral 
branches that the steam railroads had to build ; they were 
obliged to build them, but it was a great while before they 
paid. 

To Mr. Bates. — We used to have some difficulty with the 
Broadway Road, but have not had since we bought stock 
enough to control it. The two roads were continually meet- 
ing on each others' tracks ; and there was clashing, especially 
between the Dorchester and Broadway lines running in over 
Federal Street. The only competition between the roads was 
on Washington and Federal Streets — some depot travel. It 
was thought better to unite the two corporations, but the 
legislature would not allow it, and we bought stock enough 
to make it the same thing, so far as we were concerned. I 
don't mean that the road bought the stock, but the individual 
stockholders. We should*wait to see if the new corporation 
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didn't fail before we bought any of their stock ; and we cer- 
tainly should not buy any, if they were obliged to seat every 
passenger at five cents apiece. There is only one place that 
I know of where we could make better time, and that is on 
the Neck. We have a great deal of loafing there, and have 
discharged a good many drivers for it ; and I suppose, so long 
as drivers are human, we shall be troubled in that way. On 
Harrison Avenue they drive too fast, and there are many 
parts of the city where there is great liability to accident, 
where they drive too fast. We have turned off about as many 
drivers for driving too fast, as for loafing. We have had a 
great many accidents, and are liable to have them every day. 
It is on account of the crowded, narrow streets. There would 
not be much difficulty in going fast in the wide streets, but 
when you reached the narrow streets, they would be crowded 
all the more. I have sometimes thought, if I were a driver, 
I could get along better than some of them do all the way 
from Park Street to Winter Street ; but they have to stop to 
pick up passengers, and other cars are passing and stopping 
to discharge passengers (and our experience has taught us 
that people in getting off these cars are careless); and they 
have to go slowly for fear of running over some of them. It 
is a very dangerous place until you get down to Temple Place 
or West Street ; beyond there I think they might move a 
little faster. We had in the fall something over 900 horses ; 
we have more than we ever had before, and more than it is 
profitable to keep. Horses last fall were very low — lower 
than for years ; and I told the superintendent, in October, he 
might as well fill every stall and see if we couldn't give people 
as much accommodation on four-horse time as any reasonable 
beings had a right to expect. He bought in the fall 200 to 
250 horses, until the stalls were filled. In Christmas week 
we never yet accommodated anybody on two-horse time, and 
this year we were unfortunate enough to have snow come 
and give us four-horse time. We used all the horses and cars 
we could during that week. When I returned that week, I 
told Mr. Hendry that he had not bought horses enough, and 
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must have more at once, and he said he had no place to put 
them. It has been the endeavor of the company to divide its 
accommodation fairly between all the lines. I think we have 
given the out-of-town lines the preference, particularly in the 
accommodation at night. On the Tremont Street we run all 
the cars we can ; the Warren Street at night is very much 
crowded, and Mt. Pleasant also ; so with Eglestou Square 
and Brookline, though not so much, because they have steam 
cars ; Jamaica Plain also depends on the steam cars. We 
give them all we can at night, and have tried to, ever since I 
have had anything to do with the road. I think, if the road 
is going to be built at all, the Metropolitan had better build 
it ; but I don't think it will help anybody ; I think it will be 
an injury. The running over our track by another company 
would be an annoyance, both to our road and to the public. 
I believe the Warren Street travel is about 3,000, and the 
whole travel over the road 42,000. I do not think we ought 
to discommode the 40,000 to accommodate the 3,000. The 
people of the Highlands ought not to expect to come on to 
Tremont Street. They belong on this road, which will take 
them right into the heart of the city, and where we can give 
them a car a minute, if they need it. That line belongs to 
them just as much as the Federal Street and the old Dor- 
chester Avenue line belongs to the Dorchester people. Some 
few years ago, at the earnest solicitation of the chairman of 
the Committee on Paving, Alderman Carpenter, we ran our 
Norfolk House cars through Temple Place, but did better 
than the petitioners propose to do, by coming to the 
Tremont House. The idea was that, by doing this, it would 
relieve Cornhill and Washington Street. I told Mr. Carpen- 
ter I would try the experiment, provided the Broadway would 
haul off some of their cars ; and Mr. Johnson took off one- 
third, and found it relieved Washington Street and his cars of 
passengers, and he went back. They were finally satisfied 
that it didn't pay ; that the people would not ride to Temple 
Place, other things being equal, and it didn't pay. The Norfolk 
House cars pay very much better to run round than to stop 
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at the Tremont House. It is not the Roxbury travel that 
pays. We run a Norfolk House car every five minutes ; we 
couldn't do it but for the South End ; and when these cars 
went through Temple Street, the South End people took the 
Neck cars, and left the Norfolk House cars comparatively 
empty. We are compelled by our location to stop the Tre- 
mont Street lines at the Tremont House. There would be 
more accommodation to the people on all the lines if we went 
clear round ; everybody wants to go round. When I first 
knew the road, the Mount Pleasant and Warren Street lines 
went round ; then we have established the line to the Provi- 
dence depot and the Back Bay, and they were anxious to go 
round. 

To Mr. Clarke. — The city government have no right to 
say how many cars shall run through a given street in a 
given time. I told Alderman Carpenter so, and he went to 
City Solicitor Healy and came back satisfied. I am engaged 
in business other than as President of the road. I don't 
know when these printed rules and regulations for drivers 
and conductors were established ; to all intents and purposes, 
they are the same as those always in use ; they have been 
changed a little at different times. The track in Kingston 
Street, between Summer and Bedford, is so close to the curb- 
stone that a carriage cannot pass between. I think that 
Bedford and Chauncy Streets would be as inconvenient as 
any part of the city to put a car through. The difference, 
as compared with another line on Temple Street, is that in 
the former case we should be on our own tracks, and the dis- 
tance is very short. We applied for the location of this new 
track last year. I can't tell when the petition was put in ; 
the matter had been talked over some time before ; we 
waited to have Harrison Avenue extended and Kingston 
Street widened ; we did not order the frogs and switches for 
that route until after the location was granted ; the matter 
of material for the road is generally in charge of Mr. West 
and Mr. Hendry ; I ask them how much material is wanted, 
and order it ; for instance, we are going to lay a track in 
12 
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Charles Street ; I ask Mr. Hendry if there are rails enough 
to lay it, and if he says there are not, I order more ; I think, 
for the Harrison Avenue line, it requires ten switches and 
frogs ; the trouble is at Beach Street, where we have to cross 
the South Boston track ; we have the frogs and switches, and 
have had them about two months ; the Superintendent of 
Streets has not objected, that I know of, to the track on Al- 
bany Street and Harrison Avenue ; on the contrary, he said 
it was as good a piece of paving and track-laying as in any 
street in the city ; it was done by Philadelphia parties ; 
the Superintendent of Streets has not refused to accept that 
work ; no formal acceptance is made ; if there is anything 
that is not right, we alter it and make it satisfactory. I think 
the track is paved with Belgian pavement on the outside just 
the same as between the rails. The matter of ordering the 
new cars is a long story. I went last fall and told Mr. Ste- 
venson we should want from thirty-five to fifty cars, but we 
could not make up our minds at that time exactly how many. 
Mr. Stevenson wanted us to try a new pattern before we 
ordered any more. We ordered six, and they were to be 
ready by the 1st of March or the last of February. After I 
returned I talked the matter over with Mr. Hendry or some 
of the directors, and I wrote immediately to Mr. Stevenson, 
and told him we could not wait to try this experiment ; he 
must build ten new cars of the ordinary pattern, and I would 
give him the lettering as soon as we made up our mind ex- 
actly how to divide them. That was before Christmas. Mr. 
Stevenson agreed with me to furnish thirty cars at least, 
last September or October ; and we should have had more 
cars before, but for the desire to try this experiment, and 
the fact that at that time we could not put any more where 
we wanted to put them. He wrote me afterward, asking if 
we couldn't pay an advance for some of them (a good many 
of them are paid for), and when I replied I told him he 
might as well make the order four more, which would make 
twenty. Since January, I have ordered ten more, and told 
him possibly we should want more yet. Then we have five 
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that we procured from another source, which we have been 
in treaty for, but have bought since January. The new ex- 
perimental cars are of the Ridgway pattern, such as are in 
use in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and one or two of the New 
York lines. There is no entering on the front platform, the 
entrance being at the side in the rear. There is no platform 
to stand on ; the conductors stand in a particular place, and 
there is a fare box as you see in Washington and Western 
cities ; the conductor stays in his place and takes fares with- 
out making change. We shall try these experimental cars 
on the Beacon Street line. They are to be painted the Bea- 
con Street color. It was proposed at first to paint them the 
Mount Pleasant color, but the directors didn't like the idea, 
and it was abandoned. We carried more passengers in No- 
vember than in December, 1870. Early in December we 
had ten or twelve days four-horse time, and of course lost a 
great many passengers. The number of passengers carried 
gives you no true clue from one year to another. We car- 
ried more in November, 1871, than in December, 1871. In 
November we would be likely to have more passengers than 
in December. In December there is no crowding, except at 
Christmas. During the winter months you can get no idea 
of what the travel will be. In the week just passed the 
travel was remarkable for winter ; it was pleasant weather 
and two-horse time. One day with another, we get more 
travel in pleasant weather with two-horse time than in un- 
pleasant weather with four-horse time ; in the latter time, 
everybody wants to ride at one time in and out. We hadn't 
made any addition to our four-horse time-table for the growth 
of three years up to Christmas ; but we found out the mistake 
as soon as anybody did, and went to work to alter it. There 
was a petition to the legislature for an opposition line through 
Berkeley Street before our line was established there, and 
also one for a location through Albany Street and Harrison 
Avenue, prior to the grant of our location there. We op- 
posed them both on the ground that if lines were wanted 
there we ought to build them. I don't know whether it was 
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proved that it was impracticable to run a line through those 
streets at that time. Kingston Street, between Summer and 
Bedford, has not been widened since, that I am aware of. 
There is a Metropolitan track running through it now. The 
Harrison Avenue and Kingston Street route was built solely 
and entirely for Warren Street and Mount Pleasant, and if 
they want to use it, we should be glad to lease it to them. 
We believe that section needs additional facilities ; and, in 
. addition to that, we believe, after taking reasonable care of 
our stockholders, in spending all we can for the benefit of 
outsiders. We have very close work, more difficulty than 
anybody has any idea of, to make a reasonably fair dividend 
for the money invested. One of the main objections to the 
use of this projected line is that the people along the line 
there don't wear good clothes enough to ride in the Metro- 
politan horse cars. We run the cars for the benefit of all 
classes. So far as that is concerned we should like really to 
try the experiment of running palace cars ; I think the ma- 
jority of the people out there would ride in the five cent cars 
rather than pay ten and ride in grandeur. 

Testimony of Hon. Harvey Jewell. 
I have been a director in the Metropolitan Road for a year. 
I became a stockholder about the middle of '64. I was simply 
a stockholder, having no other connection with the road, until 
December, '65, when there was a change in the direction of 
the road, which was then in a very bad condition. Mr. Rog- 
ers was a very large stockholder in the road. I was his 
counsel. In 1865-66 he was one of the most active men with 
whom I conferred in regard to the change in the management 
of the road. I was executor of his will, and have been one 
of the trustees under his will, and that has obliged me for 
the last six years to know very intimately the management 
of the road. The great difficulty in its management has 
grown out of the character of the city of Boston, which is 
unlike New York and Philadelphia, where there are parallel 
streets, and lines of horse cars going through parallel streets, 
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and not running upon each others' tracks, and so making 
competition easy as compared with what it is in Boston. The 
configuration of Boston is such that all the horse cars that 
come from the south part of the town run into one street. In 
other cities there are but one or two lines of cars, all lettered 
alike, and you may put on as many as you please. In New 
York the roads run up one street and down another, or up 
and down the same streets, so that there may be an unlimited 
number of cars, and they are not in each other's way. Op- 
posite trie Astor House, for instance, the street is very wide 
and the cars stand there waiting, each car moving as it is 
fdled. The Metropolitan road has twelve or fifteen routes ; 
the cars for eacli have to be specially lettered, and run ac- 
cording to a special time-table. The question here is one of 
practical administration : How shall the people who live at 
the South End be brought in where they desire to go, — that 
is, as far down as the Tremont House ? There are two or 
three practical difficulties. One is the narrowness of Wash- 
ington Street ; another, the narrowness and crowded state of 
Tremont Street between Temple Place and the Tremont 
House. The Metropolitan Railroad management has striven 
to furnish as many cars to run from the Soutli to the North 
End as the two avenues would permit of. There have been 
frequent consultations between the management and the al- 
dermen as to the mode of relieving the great pressure of 
travel in Washington and Tremont Streets, and to prevent 
the blocking which occurs every day in those streets ; and the 
great labor of the administration of the road has been to find 
some practical solution of the difficulty. There are run down 
Tremont and Washington Streets, uniting in Tremont Street 
at Temple Place, in round numbers, about 1,500 cars every 
day; 100 cars an hour, for 15 hours in the day. Of that 
1,500, 600 in round numbers come down to the Tremont 
House, and there switch off and go back, making 900 trips to 
Scollay Square and round Washington Street. The 1,500 
and 600 make 2,100 cars every day, which pass between Park 
Street and the head of Temple Place, or 140 cars an hour 
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for 15 hours a day. There are two systems of administra- 
tion ; one, the circuit system, through Corhhill, and back on 
Washington Street. The Norfolk House cars, a large num- 
ber of cars from Camden Street, the South Boston cars, 355 
trips a day, on the average, go that way. The depot line 
could be increased with great advantage to the public, but for 
the narrowness of Court Street, which, from Sudbury Street 
to Bowdoin Square, is so narrow that there can be but one 
track, and the cars which go both ways over it have to stop 
and look ahead to see that no other cars are coming the other 
way. Then there is the line to Chelsea Ferry, which might 
be indefinitely increased but for the crowded state of Tremont 
and Washington Streets. The East Boston line might also 
be increased but for the same limitation. Probably 900 trips 
are about as many as it is possible to get along with through 
Washington Street. Then there is the return system ; the 
Beacon Street line, Brookline, Roxbury and Lenox Street 
line, which is very numerous ; West Roxbury, Forest Hifls 
and Egleston Square, which come in over Shawmut Avenue ; 
the Dorchester line, Grove Hall and Warren Street, which 
come through Warren Street, the Mount Pleasant line — all 
coming in in front of the Tremont House, and shifting and 
going back, about 600 trips a day. Every one of these lines 
it would be desirable to increase, but the crowded condition 
of Tremont Street forbids, and the road has been under this 
embarrassment. The difficulty is that everybody wants to 
come as far as the Tremont House, whereas, if we could only 
establish lines stopping at Boylston Street, the accommoda- 
tions could be indefinitely increased, to the advantage of the 
road and the public. Efforts have been made to relieve the 
pressure of the travel on Washington Street ; one plan was 
a double track down Washington to West Street, and a track 
through Temple Place. The city government refused to 
grant that location ; but the next spring an application was 
made to go through West Street, which was granted. It was 
hoped that the road could put a part of its cars on a line 
having its terminus on West Street, and that the South Bos- 
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ton line would terminate at that point, but the hope was dis- 
appointed. The President has stated the result of the experi- 
ment of diverting the Norfolk House cars through Temple 
Place. The next point of attention was a road through Har- 
rison Avenue and Albany Street. About three years ago a 
petition was made, called the North End petition, for a new 
corporation to construct a track from Warren Street through 
Harrison Avenue and Albany Street to Summer Street. 
Summer Street has been a point to which we have thought 
of bringing our cars, in the belief that it would furnish a sat- 
isfactory solution of the difficulty, for Summer Street is as 
near to State Street, and nearer to a large portion of the bus- 
iness of the city than the Tremont House. That petition 
asked to go through Kingston Street, but it was objected that 
the street was not wide enough. Then they asked to come 
round the northerly end of the Albany Station, between that 
and the United States Hotel, and turn to the east into Lin- 
coin Street, and so to Summer Street. That was objected to 
by the Boston and Albany Railroad and the South Boston 
Road, as crossing their tracks, and the Legislature didn't 
grant that petition. From that time the Metropolitan have 
been looking at that point as a means of affording relief. It 
was stated at that hearing that, as soon as the streets were in 
condition, the Metropolitan Road would ask for a location 
there and build a line to accommodate the south-easterly side 
of the city. The first thing was to go through Summer and 
Chauncy Streets. We once tried to get a track in Summer 
Street, to return through Washington Street, for the benefit 
of the Dorchester line, but the city would not grant it ; but it 
did grant a temporary line through Chauncy Street to Har- 
rison Avenue, which was made a permanent location. That 
enabled the Metropolitan Road to see light, and, when Harri- 
son Avenue was extended and Kingston Street widened, the 
road petitioned for authority to lay tracks in Harrison Ave- 
nue and Albany Street, and in Kingston Street and Summer 
Street, from the head of Kingston Street to Chauncy Street, 
to get a line over the North End location ; and the location 
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was granted and the construction of the road begun. That 
road would have been finished, if the frost had not shut down 
so early ; I suppose a week's time after the frost is out of the 
ground will enable the necessary connection to be made. This 
route enables the road to run from Warren Street and Mount 
Pleasant by a direct line that does not come into conflict with 
any of its cars, or the cars of any other road, and make a 
short route out and back again, similar to the Lenox Street 
line ; it enables them to take fifty, sixty, or one hundred trips 
off from Washington Street, and put on one hundred or more 
cars from other parts of the city. Columbus Avenue is short- 
ly to be opened, by cutting away the Providence depot. If 
the people on that line want the cars put on and ask for them, 
we shall ask the city government for permission to go there ; 
if they don't want it we shall not ask for it ; but if they do, 
it will be impossible, as we are now running, to furnish them 
with cars. So with Huntington Avenue, which will be con- 
structed by contract between the Water Power Company and 
the city government, from its junction with Boylston Street 
to near Parker Hill, through a very thickly settled part of the 
town, and which will necessarily require a track, which the 
Metropolitan road will undoubtedly be asked to lay. Then 
Boylston Street will be extended, undoubtedly, toward Brook- 
line. We are looking ahead to see where we shall be when 
the time comes to run these lines of cars. The Back Bay 
will require an additional line. The proposed line asks to 
run from Warren Street down on to Tremont Street, into the 
crowded streets which we are trying to relieve, and which we 
shall relieve, if we are allowed to do so. This difficulty on 
Tremont and Washington Streets has ^eeii the great source 
of anxiety in the management of the Metropolitan road. 
You will find, by the report of the Chief of Police, for 1870, 
a statement of a count of the cars that passed various points. 
You will find that there were 1,760, on the 19th of October, 
1870, running through Tremont Street ; to-day that is in- 
creased to 2,072. There were 852 through Washington, and 
to-day there are a little less than 900. The only way by 
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which we can be enabled to get more cars for the accommo- 
dation of the south-west part of the city, Tremont Street, to- 
ward JBrookline and West Roxbury and Shawmut Avenue, 
is to get the relief on the east side, which this new road will 
furnish. The present mode of running through Temple Place 
must be temporary. We now run down Washington to Sum- 
mer and out through Chauncy Street. Chauncy Street is 
very narrow. As soon as the new cars are run on the new line 
through Kingston Street to Summer Street and to Chauncy 
Street, we apprehend that we shall find Chauncy Street too 
narrow to permit the whole line to pass through it, and then 
we shall have to give up running that way. That will com- 
pel us to run our cars clear out on Washington Street in the 
old way, by Essex Street and Harrison Avenue. If this is 
done, I don't see any possibility of running the line as these 
gentlemen desire — that is, from Eliot Street through Wash- 
ington into Chauncy. 

The arguments in the case will be made on Monday even- 
ing next. 



February 27. 
CLOSING ARGUMENT FOR THE REMONSTRANTS, 

By Samuel W. Bates, Esq. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : — Although this subject is 
one of very great importance, and one with which I am very 
familiar, and might consume a great deal of your time, per- 
haps with profit, I shall endeaver to be as brief as I can to- 
night, even though it may interfere with any symmetry of 
argument. 

I assume, in the first place, that the legislature will not 
accord a charter for any important public purpose, without 
some exigencies being shown, some great evil to be reme- 
died ; and, secondly, that they will not grant it, unless a 
remedy is shown for the evil, which, if not the best, is at 
least a remedy. 

13 
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Now, what is the exigency that is presented to us to-night ? 
It is of a twofold nature. First, general ; and second, local. 
The first general evil to be remedied, as stated by the peti- 
tioners, is, that the Metropolitan Railroad Company have not 
the disposition to accommodate their patrons. The second 
is, that they have not the ability to do it. 

First, on the question of indisposition. No fact has been 
brought forward to show this, except the general statement 
that there is want of accommodations. On the contrary, 
their own prominent witness, Mr. Little, testifies that the 
president asked him how the Highland people wished to have 
their time-tables arranged ; that he told him how he wished 
to have them arranged ; that the company arranged them in 
accordance with his plan, and that the cars were so run. To 
be sure, he says that in thirty days he found it was not 
enough, but he says that he never mentioned it to the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad Company or any of its officers ; and no 
one has testified that he has made any complaint to the rail- 
road company, or brought any complaint under the statute 
of last year, to have them fined for not giving reasonable 
accommodations ; neither has any one applied to the railroad 
commissioners, under the statute of 1869, for relief from 
any inconvenience that they suffer, either of which, I say, 
would or ought to have been a remedy. On the contrary, 
our witnesses testify that they have tried to give equal ac- 
commodations to all the people who ride upon our road, the 
Highland people equally with the rest. I submit to you, 
gentlemen, that is all the testimony there is before you that 
refers to the indisposition of the company to do what they 
can to accommodate. 

Second, as to want of ability. It is said that they have 
not the ability to run the road, even if they had the disposi- 
tion to do it. Well, gentlemen, almost everybody thinks he 
can run a horse railroad, until he tries it. Almost everybody 
thinks accommodation can be given, or ought to be given ; 
and yet it is not given, as people generally interpret accom- 
modation, and therefore everybody instinctively finds fault 
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and says there is not the ability to accommodate. But, Mr. 
Chairman, the moment you come to think a little of running 
a horse railroad, and such a horse railroad as the Metropoli- 
tan is, and apply the question of ability to it, and look at it as 
a practical, common-sense man, you find that it is not quite so 
easy a thing as these gentlemen, who have had no experience 
in it, think. The moving of a large body of men is a very 
difficult task. The Duke of Wellington, just before the Cri- 
mean war, when there had been peace for some years in 
England, when the House of Lords was saying that there 
was no use in having a standing army and keeping any prep- 
aration for war, said, " Gentlemen, you do not know any 
thing about the difficulties of moving men." I am not sure 
that I give the exact figures, but he said something like this : 
" I think there are not ten generals in the English army who 
can take 10,000 men off from Hyde Park, without getting 
them all into confusion." Well, Mr. Chairman, I have shown 
you that we carry 45,000 passengers a day, and the South 
Boston cars carry 15,000, making 60,000 a day, not once, 
but every day, and, when we have extra trips, more than that ; 
but the average through the year is 60,000 passengers a day 
through that little narrow street ; and we carry them through 
when the street is also crowded with a variety of other 
vehicles. Well, if there are not ten generals in the English 
army who could take ten thousand men off from Hyde Park, 
it certainly seems to me that it does require some brains and 
some ability to put 60,000 persons every day through that 
street, with all the other travel there is in it, even though it 
is not done to the perfect accommodation of every person 
who rides. 

One of the great difficulties in this whole case is that al- 
most every one has a particular grievance of his own that 
has to be remedied. He considers that his is the main griev- 
ance, without considering the grievances which the others 
may have, who are equally entitled to respect and who are 
also patrons of the road. A few of these I will mention. 
For instance, the passengers in the Brookline, Jamaica Plain 
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and all the other lines of cars that are stopped at the Tre- 
mont House, all wish to go through to Washington Street, 
and daily complain that they are not allowed to, and also 
complain that Boston passengers are carried in their cars to 
their exclusion ; that is, that a person who is going to the 
South End will get into a Brookline car, will take a seat, and 
that the Brookline passenger is obliged to stand until the 
Boston passenger gets out. On the other hand, the people 
who travel in Washington Street say, " There are so many 
cars there now that we cannot consent to the Brookline, Ja- 
maica Plain and Egleston Square, Mount Pleasant and 
Warren Street lines, &c, going through ; if they do, we can- 
not do our business in the street." And the Boston passen- 
gers who ride in the Brookline and other cars say, " Here is 
a car that is going right by our door ; we pay the taxes for 
having our streets paved and taken care of, and these gentle- 
men from Brookline and Jamaica Plain go out of town to 
avoid taxation. Let them get into town the best way they 
can ; at any rate, we are entitled to ride in any of these 
cars." I do not say, gentlemen, which party is right; I 
only mention it to show you that the Metropolitan Railroad 
have to meet complaints on both sides. 

Again, we have complaints every day from some persons, 
because we do not allow smoking on the one platform or the 
other ; and if anybody does smoke on the platform, we have 
complaints from people inside that we ought not to allow it. 
We have had testimony from both sides, before committees of 
the legislature, on that subject. Some persons complain if 
the doors or windows of the cars are opened. They say that 
they take cold ; and the Metropolitan Railroad ought to have 
their cars so that people shall not take cold in them. On 
the other hand, there is a class who say we must have venti- 
lation in these cars ; we will have the doors and windows 
open ; and both parties will come to the officers of the road 
and complain, and say they ought to have a new company 
who will accommodate the public. You will find that ladies 
will stop a crowded car on the street, and, after they have 
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stopped it, they will stand a minute (a minute is a long time) 
to say good-by to some lady friend. Again, a lady who is in 
the car will ring the bell to get out, and stop a minute or 
two to say good-by to a friend ; and some impatient body will 
get up and pull the bell to make the car start, and the lady 
will be angry and pull the bell again ; and the conductor 
does not know what to do, because the lady complains if he 
don't stop for her to get out, and the rest of the passengers 
complain if he waits for her to say good-by. 

Some people complain because the cars are so crowded 
that they cannot find standing-room ; that they are so crowd- 
ed that they experience all manner of inconvenience On 
the other hand, people complain because the conductor won't 
stop a crowded car, and let others get on. No better illus- 
tration can I give, than to state what was said by a witness 
before a committee of the legislature some years ago, be- 
cause we have had this matter here for ten years. Mr. 
Charles A. Parker, a partner of the firm of A. & A. Lawrence 
& Co., came to the legislature and claimed that there ought 
to be a new company to run over the road ; and he gave as a 
reason that he came down two or three mornings to take a car, 
and it would not stop to let him get in. I asked him, "Was 
not the car full ?" " Yes, sir ; a fly could not have got on 
to it." " Don't you think the people in the car would have 
had a right to say that we ought not to stop the car under 
such circumstances ?" " It don't make any difference ; I 
live in the city of Boston, and I have a right to get into a 
car, even if it is crowded, if I want to." " But if the car 
is so loaded that if it stopped to take on another passenger 
it cannot start again, don't you think there would be great 
complaint ?" " I don't care ; then you ought to put on four 
horses." I only mention his name as one of the large class 
of gentlemen who complain that the cars do not stop for 
them. I remember going home one night, and there was a 
gentleman waiting on the street, who had two ladies with 
him. There were four horses on the car, it was quite 
crowded, and snow was deep, and the conductor did not stop. 
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The gentleman ran after the car, very angry, and declared 
that he would report the conductor, and have him turned off 
if he did not stop ; but the passengers in the car were say- 
ing, " Go ahead — don't stop," and the conductor didn't know 
what to do to please both parties. 

Then there are some people who complain because the 
cars go so slow. They say, " You go so slow there is no use 
riding in your cars ; we can walk faster." Well, to a certain 
extent, that is so within a certain distance. But, on the 
other hand, you ask the policemen, the hackmen, and the 
people who drive private carriages, and they tell you that 
the cars go so fast that there are accidents all the time, and 
there ought to be a city ordinance to prevent their going as 
fast as they do. You see that accidents are very likely to 
occur in these narrow streets. A car is going down, and a 
carriage comes through a cross street, and an accident takes 
place ; and the railroad has to pay the damage. When one 
car is going in one direction and another in another, it 
seems to me that the ladies are sure to get out on the wrong 
side of the car ; and, if an accident happens, the jury will 
never consider that the passenger was to blame, and we 
always have to pay heavy damages. 

These same people say, " Exclude all the cars from Wash- 
ington Street ; " but the people who ride in the cars say, on 
the other hand, " We must go to Washington Street, for 
there is where we trade, and there is the business centre," 
and, as Mr. Little says, the people of the Highland district 
will not be contented to stop at Boylston Street. Others say, 
on the other hand, u No ; we are sixty thousand people, to 
be carried every day ; we are an important element in the 
prosperity of the city of Boston ; the city of Boston ought to 
provide Washington Street for our exclusive use, so that the 
cars may be driven through fast, and the people be accommo- 
dated." Bear in mind, gentlemen, I am not saying what is 
right; I am only saying what conflicting statements the 
Metropolitan Company have to meet, and how these ques- 
tions are coming up all the time. Some say the fares are 
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too high. Generally it is the richer class who say that ; the 
poorer people do not complain so much of the fares. On the 
other hand, a great many say, " Your fares are too low ; 
they are so low that every ragamuffin, every Irishwoman with 
a basket, every person who has the measles, everybody who 
wants to ride, no matter who he is or what he is, can get in- 
to your cars. You ought to increase you fares, and let no- 
body ride who is not well dressed." Others say, " Have 
palace cars, and charge accordingly." Others say, on the 
contrary, " No, that won't do ; the cars are so crowded now, 
that if you should put on cars enough to give every one a 
seat, there would not be room enough in the street to con- 
vey the passengers." Others say, still further, u This is a 
free country, and there is no reason why one class of per- 
sons, by paying one or two cents more, should be entitled to 
take up room, to the exclusion of other people. The fare 
has been put down to the lowest point, so that every one 
may ride, and they are willing to be crowded once in a while, 
if necessary." 

These are only a few of a great many contradictory sug- 
gestions and complaints that are made to the company. It 
seems to me that the people expect almost impossibilities 
from the railroad company. I think the testimony of our 
friend, Mr. Wheelwright, the other night, is a pretty good 
illustration of this. Here is a rich gentleman, who lives in 
a fine house in the Highlands, with plenty of real estate, and 
he comes into Boston to attend the theatre or the opera, with 
his family. If he came to the opera, he paid four dollars 
apiece for his tickets ; if he came to the theatre, he paid 
probably a dollar a ticket, for himself and his friends. What 
was the complaint he made ? It seems he came out of the 
theatre and found a car waiting, and he said he rode home 
with his family ; but the car was crowded, and it was not 
well ventilated. He paid five cents. If he wanted the 
same luxuries for which he had been paying his dollar, or 
four dollars, as the case may have been, why didn't he take 
a hack, and pay fifty cents or seventy five cents or a dollar 
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for a ride ? How can you expect that a railroad company is 
going to give you, for five cents, the accommodation that you 
have a right to expect, perhaps, if you pay a dollar for a seat ? 
These are some of the incongruities which you must recon- 
cile the best way you can ; and it is not right, I think, to 
hold the railroad company alone responsible for these inci- 
dental troubles. And a very suggestive fact, Mr. Chairman, 
is this : that so many parties have tried, as directors, to man- 
age this Metropolitan road, and have not succeeded any bet- 
ter than those who are now operating it. I remember when 
it was first started : Mr. Harris and Mr. Ober, who had 
been in the Board of Aldermen, and some other gentlemen, 
tried it for awhile. They were complained of just as we . 
are to-day, — a perfect storm of complaints. Then Mr. Weld 
was sought for and came in, and great things were expected. 
He was made president; some other members were put into 
the Board of Directors, aud they tried it for about two years ; 
then they went out. Shortly after came in Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Reynolds, and a number of that class of gentlemen. Then 
Mr. Dudley H. Bayley and Oliver Brewster, and that class. 
By and by came Mr. Lemuel Shaw, and a certain other class, 
and so it went on down to the present time. But few of 
them stayed in more than two or three years. I will furnish 
the committee with a list of the directors from the time the 
road was opened, and I ask you to notice the changes.* 

* Directors of the Metropolitan Railroad from the Fall of 1856, when the Road was 
opened, to 1871-1872. 

1856.— John P. Ober, M. Field Fowler, Horatio Harris. 

1857.— John P. Ober, John J. Clarke, Charles Carruth, W. R. Carnes, A. W. 
Mann, M. Field Fowler, Henry N. Hooper, Horatio Harris, George W. Warren. 

1858.— Stephen M. Weld, John P. Ober, George W. Warren, Alden Speare, A. W. 
Mann, Lemuel Shaw, Jr., M. Field Fowler, Henry N. Hooper, Horatio Harris. 

1859.— S. M. Weld, Henry N. Hooper, George W. Warren, John Flint, W. J. Rey- 
nolds, A. G. Greeley, Thomas Upham, Alden Speare, Edward D. Peters. 

I860.— S. M. Weld, W. J. Reynolds, John Flint, A. G. Greeley, George W. War- 
ren, William H. Hill, Noah Lincoln, Edward S. Dane, B. W. Thayer. 

1861 — B. Poole, W. J. Reynolds, B. W. Thayer, A. G. Greeley, William H. Hill, 
Charles Emerson, Noah Lincoln, D H. Bayley, Edward S. Dane. 

1862.— E. H. Derby, William H Hill, W. J. Reynolds, John Flint, D. H. Bayley, 
Oliver Brewster, James M. Blaney, Lemuel Shaw, Thomas J. Lee. 
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After Mr. Weld withdrew, they sent down for Mr. Poole, 
who had manifested so much ability in Essex County rail- 
roads, and tried him. He did not stay a great while before 
he gave it up. Then Mr. Derby came in. He stayed a year 
or two, and then went away so sick that he was obliged to 
leave the country. Afterward came Mr. Blake, who had 
been president of the Middlesex road, and he did not suc- 
ceed any better. Then came Mr. Brigham, and he worked 
until he killed himself; and then the company put in Mr. 
Cumston, who staved until he died. I hope our friend Mr. 
Draper is reserved for a better fate. 

I only mention these facts to show that some of the very 
best men we have in Boston have put their brains into the 
management of the road, and, after a while, they satisfied 
themselves that it was too hard a task for them, and with- 
drew. I don't know but these real estate gentlemen from 
the Highlands, who have no experience in railroad manage- 
ment, may have more power and more ability to manage a rail- 
road in such a way as to accommodate the people than the gen- 
tlemen whose names I have mentioned ; but I hardly think it is 
so. It seems to me that the attempt to meet these various 
complaints lias really been one of the chief troubles. You 
hardly know which party to accommodate and which not ; 
which one of the different lines you will accommodate, or 

1863.— E. H. Derby, Oliver Brewster, William J. Reynolds, William H. Hill, 
John Flint, Lemuel Shaw, Dudley H. Bayley, John R. Blake, William Brown. 

1864.— E. H. Derby, Oliver Brewster, John R. Blake, John H. Blake, William 
Hendry, Lemuel Shaw, John Flint, D. H. Bayley, William B. May. 

1865.— John H. Blake, E. H. Derby, John K. Blake, Oliver Brewster, William 
Hendry, William B. May, Charles O. Rogers, Liberty Bigelow, H. P. Cushing. 

1866.— E. D. Brigham, John W. Draper, William Hendry, William Gaston, Silas 
Potter, Charles O. Rogers, William Cumston, H. P. Cushing, Liberty Bigelow. 

1867 and 1868.— E. D. Brigham, J. W. Draper, William Hendry, William Gaston, 
Silas Potter, Charles Rogers, William Cumston, H. P. Cushing, Liberty Bigelow. 

1869. — William Cumston, J. W. Draper, William Hendry, William Gaston, Silas 
Potter, C. 0. Rogers, H. P. Cushing, Liberty Bigelow and G. H. Vincent. 

1870. — William Cumston, J. W. Draper, William Hendry, William Gaston, Silas 
Potter, H. P. Cushing, Liberty Bigelow, G. H. Vincent, Charles U. Cotting. 

1871 and 1872. — John W. Draper, William Hendry, Silas Potter, Liberty Bigelow, 
G. H. Vincent, Charles U. Cotting, Harvey Jewell, William T. Hart, Nathan 
Cuahing. 

14 
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which one of the different classes of complaints you will try- 
to meet. It has often reminded me of the story of the old 
man, his son, and the ass : where the old man started off on 
the a§s's back, and he met a man, who said to him, " Why 
don't you let your son ride ? " The old man got off, and put 
his son on the beast. Then another man said, " Why do 
you, a little boy, ride, and not your father ? " So they both 
got on. Pretty soon another man came along, and he said, 
"You are overloading the ass; you ought to carry him." 
So they both got off and took up the ass, and you know the 
result : they all fell through the bridge together. It seems 
to me, that, in attempting to please everybody all around, 
you make " confusion worse confounded." Certainly, it is 
a very hard thing to reconcile all these complaints. 

Now, what do we do ? I will not attempt to go into all 
the particulars, because the testimony is before you. We 
carry, according to the testimony, about two cars and a 
half a minute, for eighteen hours in the day, by Temple 
Street to the Tremont House, on an average ; and, between 
the hours of five and seven in the afternoon, we carry nearly 
three cars a minute. Well, a person would think that was 
pretty good accommodation. Of course, we do not run 
three cars a minute to accommodate the people at the High- 
lands. We have shown you the different lines, and that we 
have to accommodate a great many other people than our 
friends there. But we carry, as I say, about three cars a 
minute by that point. We have increased our passengers 
from about four millions the first year to sixteen and a half 
millions ; and we admit, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
that is about all we can do with the present condition of Tre- 
mont Street ; and, if anybody has the brains to do better 
than that, I am inclined to think that the Metropolitan Rail- 
road, if they can make that fact appear, will put them in as 
directors, and let them do it. 

Then comes the question of the four-horse time, which 
always creates trouble. With four-horse time we do not, of 
course, carry as many ; but we do increase our force, and 
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this year, at any rate, we have added one-third to it, and 
have tried to do as well as we could. But we all know that, 
whenever there is stormy weather, the people who do not 
usually ride crowd into the cars, and they are the people 
who do a large portion of the grumbling. Now, I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that if we move sixty thousand people a day 
through Tremont Street, and give the accommodation of 
about three cars a minute during the busiest hours of the 
day, I think that answers the question pretty well as to 
whether we have any ability or not. 

These are the two general charges that are brought against 
us, — want of disposition and want of ability. I cannot an- 
swer them any better. 

The next is a local evil. And what is the local evil ? It 
is crowded cars But that evil is really confined to some 
particular hours of the day ; and, if you will observe the 
papers of complaints put in by the petitioners, you will see 
that more than three-quarters of the complaints come from 
parties who ride during those crowded hours. I do not dis- 
pute that their cars are sometimes crowded ; but I say, in 
answer to that, in part, that every one of our lines is equally 
crowded. I say, as I said in the opening, and I have proved 
it, I think, that other lines, whether of horse cars or omni- 
buses, are crowded ; that, in other cities of the United 
States, within those hours of the day, public conveyances, 
whether horse cars or steam cars or ferry boats or omni- 
buses, are crowded. That is the evil. Now the question 
is, Where is the fault ? We have brought as good a testi- 
mony as we can bring from those who are connected with 
other railroads as well as our own. They say they have tried 
everything they could to prevent it ; but the people them- 
selves, to a great extent, are in fault, because they will get 
into crowded cars, even when there are comparatively empty 
cars close behind them. Where you are running cars fifteen 
minutes apart, you can arrange to run them more frequently ; 
you can arrange the loading of those cars ; but where you 
start two or three cars from the Tremont House every min- 
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ute, you Jo not know what particular minute to sandwich in 
the car which is to take up the passengers, so that you shall 
not have two of them crowded. But, as has been testified 
to, if you attempt to carry everybody at the particular mo- 
ment they want to ride, and give them all seats, you cannot 
run your railroad at all. If people are willing to wait, they 
may all have seats. If they are not willing to wait, they 
must get into crowded cars. That is the experience all 
over the United States. The Metropolitan road is no worse 
than any of the rest. 

Now, in snow time, I will admit that it is a very hard trial 
to all the people who ride on the horse cars, — not only to 
the .people in the Highland district, but to everybody else. It 
is a hard trial to every person who lives in the city of Bos- 
ton, who has no horse- railroad accommodations. The man 
who has to walk over the lull to Beacon Street, or Mount 
Vernon Street, or Charles Street, must wade through the 
snow and buffet the storm ; and he is apt to complain, does 
complain : it is natural he should complain ; he has to suffer. 
The snow is a providence sent upon us, and we must all 
take it as a providence. It is as bad for the railroad as it is 
for the passengers. In the first place, as has been testified 
to you, this excessive crowding of the cars is a great pecuni- 
ary injury to us. It is an injury to our horses and our cars. 
We are obliged to leave a large portion of our cars unused, 
when, if it was not for the snow, we could use them, and we 
break the cars and strain the horses that we do use. Then 
we are obliged to clean the streets of snow. We are obliged 
to keep on our snow-ploughs ; we are obliged at very much 
expense, to cart this snow all off. We do not ask for the 
snow ; we thank God when it does not come ; and if it does 
come, we feel as badly about it as the patrons of our road do. 
We mean to try, we do try, with what little brains we have, 
to accommodate them. 

Now, is there any remedy for it ? The only remedy that 
I know is to keep double the number of horses that we ordi- 
narily keep. Then what is the result ? Keeping double the 
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number of horses, we must have very much more real estate, 
larger stables, more men to take care of them. Our ex- 
penses are not doubled, of course, but they are very largely 
increased, and perhaps a winter may come when we do not 
have any snow, and then we shall have to keep the horses a 
whole year for nothing. Even when the snows do come, as 
a rule they do not last more than a few days, although some- 
times they last a week or two. Now, would it be wise, would 
it be judicious, would prudent people recommend to the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad the keeping of a double stock of horses 
to meet a contingency that may not occur ? I say, no. It 
is one of the things which we have to bear, as one of the 
evils incident to life, like sickness, or storms, or fires or what- 
ever evil may come upon us. We cannot expect to have 
perfect sunshine every day. I do not see any other remedy. 
You must take one horn or the other of the dilemma, — 
either submit to be crowded at certain hours of the day, or pay 
double fares, so as to enable the companies to keep the double 
force necessary to provide the accommodations demanded. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is the local evil. It is an evil to this 
extent : that people do not have all the comforts of riding, 
at all hours of the day, that they think they ought to have 
for five cents. 

Now comes the question of remedy ; because, as I said be- 
fore, if you admit the evil, the next question is the remedy, 
[f you find the remedy, and will tell it to us, if we do not 
adopt that remedy, and apply it with all the force and all the 
brains we have, and all the assistance we can get from other . 
parties, then take away our charter and give it to either of 
the three roads that to-day have the right to lay tracks any- 
where in the city of .Boston. For you must bear in mind 
that the Board of Aldermen have to-day the right to take up 
every single track of the Metropolitan Railroad in the city 
of Boston, and give it to the Middlesex road if they choose, or 
to the Cambridge road, if they choose, or to the South Boston 
road, if they choose, — to either of these three railroads. 

Mr. Clarke. — There will be another pretty soon. 
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Mr. Bates — Perhaps there will ; but, as I say, there are 
three roads that have the right to run anywhere in the city, 
and if you can show us a remedy, and we do not adopt it, 
there is no necessity for incorporating another of these evils. 
Let one of the three evils that will be left try it, and see if 
they can do any better than we do. 

Now, what is the remedy that is proposed ? It is that 
these parties shall enter upon one of our lines, about two- 
thirds of the way down, leaving something like a mile and a 
half for us to run before coming to their station ; then go upon 
our track about a mile ; then build a new road through Shaw- 
mut Avenue ; then run over our track for say an eighth of a 
mile ; then build a new road through Eliot Street ; then run 
over our track down Washington Street, through Temple 
Street, and out on Tremont Street to Washington Street, on 
our track, say a quarter of a mile. That is their remedy ; 
and they say that they propose to put cars on there for the 
accommodation of the Highland district, and to give all parties 
a seat, — sandwiching in their cars with our two thousand and 
seventy-one cars in the whole eighteen hours of the day. 
That is the remedy they propose. Now, if it is a remedy, 
would it not be better, after the testimony that has been be- 
fore the committee, for the legislature to pass an Act requir- 
ing the Metropolitan Railroad to put on the number of cars 
that they propose, and run them round over those tracks, 
rather than incorporate a new company, and have an addi- 
tional amount of money expended, — because there should be 
no waste of money ? 

This is what they ask. Now, what is our objection to it ? 
As I stated to you before, the Metropolitan Railroad have no 
objection to the laying of a track on streets where will be no 
competition with them, if there were any such in the city of 
Boston. Now, the answer that the gentlemen always throw 
out to us, when we speak of that, is, " Oh, you have got 
them all." So we have. And why ? As I have told you 
before, — without enlarging upon it, — because we could not 
run the railroad, and accommodate our patrons, without hav- 
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ing them. But this road will compete with us, — first, on 
the track from the point where they start, at Grove Hall, 
down to Dudley Street, both ways, for some mile and a half. 
Then, when they come back, they compete with us on the 
most profitable part of our line, that is for the passengers 
going to South End. It will make very little difference to a 
person going to Dover Street whether he goes by a Metropol- 
itan car or a Highland car. We should not care for the 
competition if it were not on our tracks. But how will it 
work at the corner of Temple Street ? There is a fair chance 
to start. There is a car coming down Temple Street, and 
going to the South End, up Washington Street on our track, 
and one going round by their track through Temple Street 
and Tremont Street. When that car gets on to Tremont 
Street, and all the way up to Washington Street, a distance 
of a quarter of a mile, more or less, they will have the same 
opportunity to pick up passengers going to the South End 
that we do. There is every inducement, therefore, for what 
railroad men call " loafing." There comes in direct compe- 
tition. We do not complain that they take away our passen- 
gers, because we have enough, as you say, and we admit it. 
What we complain of is, that they will have the power of 
disorganizing all our arrangements for running our cars ; 
so that all the people who do not get into their cars are in- 
commoded by them. It is not that they stop to pick up 
Highland passengers ; that is all right enough ; we do not 
want them ; it is that they pick up our South End passen- 
gers. There, I say, is the compdtition, and there will come 
the trouble. 

Now, you have heard the testimony with reference to com- 
peting roads, and you know (without going into any partic- 
ulars) that the substantial testimony which has been given 
by all those who are conversant with the management of 
horse railroads is, that two competing companies cannot use 
the same track, except by agreement with each other. It is 
bad enough in the case of omnibuses, where they have a 
whole street to compete in ; but when they are on a con- 
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tinned line of track, and one can hold the other back, the 
testimony of all those cognizant of the facts, not only in this 
city, but in all the cities of the United States where horse 
railroads are in operation, is, that it is an impracticable 
thing to be done. 

To show you how it has worked here : the Metropolitan 
Company have bought or leased the Brookline, the West Rox- 
bury, the Dorchester and Roxbury, the Dorchester Avenue, 
and the Suffolk, because they found that they could not run 
with them in competition. The Middlesex Company have 
bought or leased the Maiden and Melrose, the Somerville, the 
Medford, and the Cliftondale. The Cambridge Company 
have bought or leased the Brighton and Newton, the Wal- 
tham and Watertown, the Somerville and Arlington. And 
this was done, as was testified generally by Dr. Howe and 
others, so as to give accommodation to the people, and be- 
cause one head was better than two in running a horse rail- 
road. 

Without taking up your time further on this point, I will 
merely say, that there has been no testimony in this case up 
to the present moment, from any railroad man, that two 
competing railroads can run over the same tracks, without 
such serious inconvenience to the people ; but, on the con- 
trary, the testimony is, that one or the other must succumb. 

The remedy that they propose is the introduction of a com- 
peting road, — a remedy that, we say, will result either in 
their buying the Metropolitan road, or the Metropolitan road 
buying them ; and that is the experience, as I say, of all the 
other roads. But, admitting for the moment, if you please, 
that you can get over this difficulty by a competing road, 
that some brains can be brought to bear that can manage 
it better than all the brains on horse railroads up to this time, 
then comes this other question, Is it right to give to these 
Highland gentlemen this almost exclusive privilege ? I will 
not go over the map with you again ; but there, you see, are 
some fifteen different lines, all culminating at this one point. 
Why should not Dorchester, which is Boston now, and Grove 
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Hall and Forest Hill and Egleston Square and the Tremont 
Street line and the Lenox Street line and the Norfolk House 
line and the Camden Street line and the Mt. Pleasant line, 
and all the other lines, have this, as well as this one selected 
circle ? Now, I suppose that they carry about 2,000 a day ; 
call it 3,000, if you please (it is not more than 8,000), that 
are carried from this Warren Street station out of the 45,000 
that we carry. Now, why should 3,000, out of the 45,000, 
have the right to become a corporation, and bring their cars 
sufficient to accommodate the 3,000, right into that little 
crowded space where we have got to put 45,000, and the South 
Boston 15,000 ? One of the great objections we have to their 
even trying the experiment is, that, if they did it, the first 
thing we should have would be all these other lines, that we 
are obliged to accommodate, coming to the legislature and 
saying : u Now we want a road of our own, and we want to 
run over the Metropolitan road." 

Now the facts are, as shown by the table I put in to-night, 
that we lose money to-day for every single one of those ladies 
and gentlemen from the Highland station that we bring to 
Boston. The average cost per mile run on the Metropolitan 
road is 83.666 cents, and the earning of the Warren Street 
line is 31.108 cents. That is, we lose on every mile run 
2.568 cents. And bear in mind, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, that what we do make is not made out of them, but it 
is made out of the people who get into the cars within the 
city of Boston and crowd these people, which they complain 
of. If we carried exclusively Highland passengers, we should 
lose so much we could hardly pay a dividend on our road. 
Our money is made inside of the old city limits, north of the 
Roxbury line. It is extending a little farther now as the city 
is growing, so that eventually it may reach to the Dudley 
Street post-office. Out of the 16,500,000 passengers that are 
carried by the Metropolitan Railroad, about 3,000,000 of them 
pass the limits ; that is 1,500,000 each way, making about 
3,000,000 out of the 16,500,000, or less than one-fifth. The 
money is made round in this circuit ; and when we go much 
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beyond that, we lose money, just as was testified to-day, in 
the hearing in reference to a general law, by Mr. Powers and 
Mr. Chaffee. The same is true with all outside lines. It is 
like our post-office system. The post-office makes its money 
between cities ; carrying the mails to the country towns, all 
over the country, is a very losing job. Some eight or ten 
years ago some parties here in Boston and in New York 
started to carry letters between Boston and New York for a 
cent apiece, when the government was charging six cents, 
and they made money ; but the United States stepped in right 
off, and said, " No ; we must have what is made between 
cities to pay us what we lose outside." So with railroads ; 
the people that live in the crowded parts of the city are pay- 
ing the expenses of those who ride from the suburbs ; and 
this company, if incorporated, could not pay its expenses in 
carrying its own people, but only by what it might collect 
within this city limit. So I say, this is not a remedy, because 
it would interfere witli our travel ; and then it is not right, 
if it is a remedy, because it would be fixing special privileges 
to this part over the other outskirts of the city of Boston. 

A complete and perfect answer to the whole question is 
this : that the accommodation which we propose to give 
them will give them better accommodations than any other 
people that ride to-day in the horse-cars. Years ago a peti- 
tion was made by these very parties, — Mr. Little being one 
of the prominent ones, — to build substantially the road we 
have built to-day through Albany Street, Harrison Avenue, 
Kingston Street and Summer Street. Mr. Little was a very 
earnest advocate of it. We told them the streets were so 
narrow that the road could not be built, but that, as soon as 
we could get them widened, we would build it. We got them 
widened this last fall ; we spent our $75,000 in the building 
of the road, and, with the cars we have to-day, it will come 
up to 190,000. We have built that there, not exclusively for 
their accommodation, but it is peculiarly for their accommo- 
dation, because it is the outlet of their road, and we can run 
cars from that point down over Albany Street and Harrison 
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Avenue to Summer Street, which is about as near the centre 
as any other portion of the city ; and, as there are so few- 
teams and so little crowding on those streets, we can take 
them from five to seven minutes quicker than by the other 
route. Then we can do what is, I think, with all due deference 
to the ladies and gentlemen who complain so much, a great 
deal better. While we give them the accommodation, we 
can also, by the relief we get on Tremont Street, give to the 
South End, who need it more than they do, and some of our 
other outskirts, more cars and accommodations than they 
now have. The only objection I have heard made to that 
street is, that they go through something like an Irish settle- 
ment somewhere ; but it does not compare with the Irish 
settlement that the Jamaica Plain and Brookline passengers 
come through, and those cars come through Tremont Street. 
The South End people get into those cars that have just come 
through this Irish city, whatever it may be ; and I think, if 
they can ride in those cars, our Highland friends can. At 
any rate, they can try it and see how it works. If they are 
dissatisfied with our running it, we will lease them the whole 
line at any fair price ; and if we cannot agree upon- a price, 
we will leave it to commissioners to be chosen. We will lease 
it to them, and let them run it, and try their experiment, 
and see if they can furnish seats for all their passengers. We 
have got a perfect remedy for these people ; we have spent, 
as I say, some $ 80,000 to 190,000 to do it ; and just as we 
have spent it, in comes their petition, which, if they succeed, 
will take away a certain part of the travel that this new road 
is specially designed for. 

This is all I propose to say on this remedy ; but I think, 
after the turn which this hearing has taken, it is proper to 
say a word or two upon the general remedy (and I will be 
very brief upon it) for the want of accommodation on all the 
lines that the Metropolitan road runs into the city of Boston. 
Before I speak of that, I want to show you how we came to 
be located as we are. In 1859 the position of things was 
about this : The Metropolitan road was located at the Tre- 
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mont House ; the Broadway road at Summer Street ; the 
Middlesex and Suffolk roads were confined to the northern 
boundary of the city proper. All were clamorous for an ex- 
tension to a common centre The Board of Aldermen con- 
sidered the matter, almost through the entire summer of 1859, 
and appointed a committee with Alderman Clapp as chair- 
man; and the committee went to Philadelphia, Brooklyn and 
Washington, and examined the railroads there, and came 
back with a plan There was a great variety of plans pro- 
posed, but eventually this plan was fixed upon : that the 
Metropolitan should be extended through Cornhill and Wash- 
ington Street ; the Middlesex, up to Scollay's Building ; the 
Suffolk, up to Scollay's Building, and that the Broadway 
should be allowed to run its cars through Cornhill. On the 
last day of December, 1859, the Board of Aldermen passed 
these several'locations, with the consent of all the railroads, 
as the best way of arranging the plans ; and they have run 
from that day to the present in that way, with this exception : 
that from time to time, as the travel increased, the Board of 
Aldermen, when they have granted new locations, have ex- 
cluded, the Metropolitan Road from running all their cars 
around the circuit, although they have allowed the South 
Boston to do it ; and that, since the Suffolk tracks were ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan, it has run cars to the ferries and 
depots. There has been no trouble, because there was no 
competition, although we have had to pay $15,000 for what 
was really the fault of the Middlesex road. The Middlesex 
ran one of its cars down in front of one of our cars, which 
had the right to the road, and in checking our car the pole 
struck a man and injured him, so the jury gave him $15,000 
damages. There was no legal claim against the Middlesex 
road, and no reason why our driver should be discharged, as 
it was not his fault ; it was not one of those cases of collision 
provided for in the rules of the road. It was the result of 
two lines running over the same track, and nothing could be 
done about i 1 :. Substantially, however, there .has been no 
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trouble, because there is no competition. That was the posi- 
tion of things in 1859, and that is the way we stand now. 

Without taking up the time of the committee further, there 
is this evil of crowded streets and crowded travel, and there 
are only five remedies occurring to me. The first remedy, 
perhaps, is the one suggested by Mr Towne this morning 
before the committee. That is, that the city itself should 
buy the tracks of the different railroads, and make them a 
part of the street, and then either run the roads itself or 
lease the right of running cars to individuals, under such 
regulations as they shall arrange ; and then, as Mr. Towne 
knows he could do it if he was mayor, put him in as mayor 
and let him try it. That might be one remedy, and so I sug- 
gest it. 

The second one will be to build underground or overground 
railroads, as they are contemplating in New York. I will 
not go into particulars, but that is one remedy which occurs 
to me. 

The third would be to do as certain parties wish, giving 
certain of the streets to the roads to run their cars in, 
excluding all other travel from it, so the cars could go in a 
circuit and go quite rapidly. There is no difficulty in our 
running our cars fast or slow after we get south of Dover 
Street ; it is in the crowded parts of the city where we can- 
not do it, and, as we cannot do it there, we cannot do it in the 
wide streets above, as they would accumulate in the other 
streets. Without going into any argument about the feasi- 
bility of the plan, I am suggesting what might be done. 

The next plan is to widen some of the streets. I will not 
enlarge upon that. I will only say, that, if we attempted to 
get the city to do it, there would be a very strong howl 
against us ; and, if we did it at our own expense, we should 
have to raise our fares so high to pay the expense that a call 
would be immediately made for a new road. 

Then there is another plan, which is to say to people, 
u Don't be so lazy; you must be willing to have the cars 
coming fjom the outskirts stop at Boylston Street on the one 
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side, and Scollay Square on the other; and you must 
walk from there, as people do from Beacon Street and Cedar 
Street and Boylston Street and the Back Bay. You must 
not expect to have a road from your house to your store door. 
The people who use the steam cars all walk from the stations 
to their places of business, and you should." But up to the 
present time we have found it impossible to find anybody 
who would be contented to allow the cars to stop at those 
points. I think that the true plan would be, crowded as Bos- 
ton is, to have a law or ordinance passed, saying that no car 
shall come farther north than Boylston Street, and no car 
farther south than Scollay Square ; except this, to accom- 
modate the cry that comes up from the depots, that certain 
cars may be run from depot to depot, which would be com- 
paratively few, and the parties from other cars who rode in 
them should pay a commutation ticket. 

Those are the remedies that occur to me as the only reme- 
dies for this trouble. That matter might be considered very 
properly under the powers that are given in the charter to 
the Board of Aldermen or the railroad commissioners. It 
seems to me, one or the other of those is the tribunal that 
the people who have complaints to make should go to, and 
inquire if something cannot be done by them, before they 
come to the legislature, especially if they propose what 
would be a partial remedy. 

I say, in conclusion, that this charter should not be grant- 
ed ; first, because the evils are no greater than on other roads ; 
second, it would result in disaster to all other travel ; third, 
it would give peculiar privileges to a special and small sec- 
tion ; fourth, we have furnished a better remedy, which will 
accommodate them, and, at the same time, give us room to 
accommodate all other lines. 

CLOSING ARGUMENT FOR PETITIONERS. 

Moody Merrill, Esq., of the committee of citizens of Bos- 
ton Highlands, then proceeded to make the closing address 
in behalf of the petitioners, as follows : — 
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Mr. Merrill. — Before proceeding to the argument, I would 
like to read a letter from the Hon. William Whiting, which 
was addressed to me on Saturday evening. I was not aware 
that he was in town. He was very anxious I should read 
the letter, and I will put it in as a part of the argument, or 
as evidence, as the committee are pleased to take it. 

LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM WHITING. 
" Montrose Avenue, Boston Highlands, Feb. 23, 1872. 
"Moody Merrill, Esq.: 

"Dear Sir: — I have just learned that the final hearing of the 
petitioners for the Highland Street Railway will take place next 
Monday. I regret that I must be present at the opening of the 
Court of the United States in New York, on Monday morning, 
to argue a case in equity before Judge Woodruff, otherwise I 
should have taken part in the hearing before the legislative com- 
mittee. You are aware how earnestly I desire that the petition- 
ers may obtain their charter. That there is an urgent public 
necessity for additional street railway facilities, no one can fairly 
deny who has witnessed and shared in the sufferings of resi- 
dents in the southern section of this city, during the past two 
years. A feeling, not of dissatisfaction only, but rather of in- 
dignation, pervades the great majority of our citizens, caused by 
the management and policy of those who now monopolize the 
business of transporting them by street cars. You have brought 
the facts to the attention of the committee. The people of Bos- 
ton are not discouraged by the oft-repeated assertion that the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company controls the city government 
and the legislature, and can and will effectually prevent us from 
obtaining a charter for any other conveyance than such as this 
corporation may find it profitable to allow. For my part, I can- 
not believe that the legislature will turn a deaf ear to the honest 
demands of the people, who only ask leave to use their own 
streets, for their own accommodation, and at their own expense. 
Who objects to a demand so reasonable and so just ? It is only the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company, consisting of a few gentlemen, 
who, for the sake of increasing their dividends, desire to secure 
a monopoly to compel us to ride in their cars by preventing us 
from obtaining other and better means of conveyance. While I 
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fully appreciate the shrewdness and the indomitable energy of 
the corporation in beating down and buying off competition, I 
still believe that one or more new lines r built and managed by 
the citizens who need and use them, will exert a wholesome and 
beneficial influence upon all other competing lines, and will not 
prove detrimental to the interests of the Metropolitan Company. 

" Let me also say, that the earnest, able and manly efforts made 
by yourself to secure to our fellow citizens that which every 
fair man, in or out of the State House, must know we are justly 
entitled to, meet my most cordial approval. 

" I am, dear sir, with most friendly regards, truly yours, 

" William Whiting." 

ARGUMENT OF MOODY MERRILL, Esq. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: — I do not think I can argue 
this case as ably for the petitioners as the counsel for the 
Metropolitan Railroad Corporation has already done. 

The gist of his argument has been a complaint about the 
amount of ability which it requires to run their road, and a 
complaint of what they have to do and what they have to 
endure. He has shown you that president after president 
has been obliged to resign, and, at last, the corporation has 
grown so large that it kills them off before they have an 
opportunity to resign ; and although I was not acquainted 
with the amiable president of the Metropolitan road until 
this hearing commenced, I really have great fears that he 
will not have an opportunity to resign, unless he resigns very 
soon. I really think it is more dangerous to be president of 
the Metropolitan Railroad than it is to drive blooded steeds. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the argument of the counsel goes to 
show conclusively, to my mind, that there should be another 
corporation, for the sole benefit of the Metropolitan Road. 
He shows that it is utterly impossible to manage forty-five 
miles of railroad track in the city of Boston. Talk about 
the president of the road not having brains enough to man- 
age the Metropolitan road ! Why, sir, where can you find a 
man that has sufficient brains to manage forty-five miles of 
street railway in the city of Boston as it should be managed, 
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to the satisfaction of the people ; and, sir, the eminent coun- 
sel should have come here and helped the petitioners, instead 
of coming here and attempting to beat them back. 

His argument, Mr. Chairman, has been very pleasant and 
agreeable. He is a gentleman of eminent talents ; he is the 
best railroad counsel in this Commonwealth; he has the 
ability to earn more, in defending railroad corporations, in 
one year or in six months, than I could earn in twenty years. 
I think, if he had the same ability in managing railways in 
their operations through the streets that he has of coming up 
here and defending them against the people and beating back 
the people, that the Metropolitan Railroad Corporation might 
be managed to the satisfaction of the people. 

What do the petitioners for this Highland Railway ask ? 
They come and ask that they m^y have a charter for the pur- 
pose of operating a railway from a certain point in the High- 
lands to the city proper, and in asking that they attempt to 
show you that they have not now the proper facilities for 
transporting them, in the manner in which they ought to be 
transported at the present time. They come here and ask 
that they may put out their own money, for the purpose of 
building a street railway through their own streets, for their 
own accommodation. They ask that they may commence 
on a point in Warren Street, then down Warren Street at 
the side of the Metropolitan line (to which they don't object), 
and then through Shawmut Avenue, a street which has re- 
cently been extended to Tremont Street, so as to make it 
perfectly practical for a street railway. Shawmut Avenue is 
the most feasible street in the city of Boston for the accom- 
modation of the citizens of Boston Highlands ; and they have 
always known that it would be, in case it should be extended. 
That time has come ; it is about completed to the point on 
Tremont Street where we wish to join the Metropolitan. 
They do not object particularly to our road coming to that 
point. What do they object to ? They object to our run- 
ning on to their track on Tremont Street, and thence to Tem- 
ple Place, and back again through Washington and Eliot, or 
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perhaps Boylston Street, to Shawmut Avenue, and thence 
back to the point of beginning. What are the objections 
that they raise to our entering upon their track and using it ? 
It is that the streets are too narrow ; that they are blocked 
so we cannot possibly go through them with our cars. But 
have they brought one syllable of testimony here to show 
you that our cars cannot be run to Temple Place, and thence 
return ? Their whole endeavor has been to show it would 
be almost impossible for us to run up to the Tremont House 
and unhitch our horses and turn back. The two police offi- 
cers testified simply to blocks in that section of Tremont 
Street, and not in regard to the route where we intend to go. 

Then, sir, what objection do they raise ? None at all, 
except that the Metropolitan Road does not want to see 
another corporation chartered for competition. It has been 
their policy, since their incorporation, to monopolize all the 
streets in the city of Boston. They have devoted their entire 
attention for years to monopolizing the streets, and securing 
locations for their tracks, instead of giving proper care and 
attention to running their cars over the tracks when they 
were laid, so as to accommodate the people in even a decent 
manner. Then the counsel in his opening admitted that he 
could not accommodate our people ; he admitted that they 
had grievances, but they could not remedy them ; he admit- 
ted that even with the further accommodation which he holds 
out to us as in the future — and how far in the future no one 
knows — he says that, with all this additional accommodation, 
it will be but temporary. He says that the people of Boston 
Highlands are growing so rapidly that they will soon have to 
look to other methods of transportation — to steam, he says. 

But, sir, we cannot have steam communication from our 
section of the city. They have it in the other localities he 
has mentioned ; they have steam in the vicinity of Mount 
Pleasant, — the Hartford and Erie Railroad ; they have it in 
the vicinity of the Norfolk House, — the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad ; and at Forest Hill they have steam facili- 
ties also ; but here we are in Ward 14, in a very central part 
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of Boston Highlands, where steam is impossible, and imprac- 
ticable even if it were possible. There was a charter ob- 
tained a few years ago, for the purpose of running a steam 
railroad from a certain point in Ward 14, round to the Bird 
Street station of the Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad ; but 
it never was used, from the simple fact that it was too expen- 
sive, and that capitalists would not put their money into it. 
That was some five years ago, when land could have been 
purchased for fifteen cents a foot, and to-day land has risen 
to at least five times that value, and the mere expense for 
land damages in building a steam railroad there would be at 
least twelve or fifteen hundred, thousand dollars. Besides 
all that, you would have to grade through about a mile and 
a quarter of solid rock, of more or less depth, and you would 
have to cut it in a direction entirely adverse to the way the 
grain runs, — to use perhaps an improper expression ; the 
ledge in that part of the city runs nearly north and south, 
and digging in that direction is comparatively easy ; but in 
the other direction it is almost impossible to grade to any 
extent. The very little matter of ditching about five or six 
rods in Dale Street, for the purpose of building a sewer the 
last summer, took, I should think, something like three 
months, at a depth of not more than from three to six feet. 
So I say, that it is utterly impracticable for us to attempt to 
obtain any steam communication. 

Then the result is, that the people of Ward 14, in Boston 
Highlands, must rely upon horse railway communication 
with the city, and the people from that section of the city say 
that they are not properly accommodated, and the corpora- 
tion say that they cannot accommodate them with their pres- 
ent facilities, and that they cannot long, with the facilities 
which they propose. Then what are we to do ? Most of 
the residents of that section of the city have their places of 
business in town, in the city proper, and they must be brought 
there, and let me say to you, that the most feasible route for 
them, and the only feasible route for them, is the very route 
which the petitioners ask. 
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Mr. Chairman, I know too well the desire of the managers 
of this corporation to obtain that route. They tell you, sir, 
that it will not pay. They tell you, sir, that it would not be 
long before they would have to buy us up ; before, perhaps, 
we would be willing to sell out our stock in the proposed 
road, and counsel have insinuated that repeatedly during the 
hearings. Why have they done it ? For the purpose, I 
think, of giving the committee the impression that we are 
after a charter for the purpose, perhaps, of selling out and 
making money, or to make you think that we shall attempt 
to build the road, be unsuccessful, and then sell out to them. 
But I think the great trouble with them is that they know 
the road will pay, as I know it will. I have it from the lips 
of some of the best men connected with their own corpora- 
tion, that know more and better about the running of their 
own road and its earnings than the president or the counsel, 
that it will be the best paying line of road in the city of Bos- 
ton, and the president of the road knows too well that the 
men that are connected with this project are not here to ob- 
tain a charter to sell out ; for if they build a road he never 
c#ii obtain one dollar of their stock — not for five years to 
come — and I don't believe it would be possible for the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad to buy up five hundred shares of our 
stock in half as many years. The men connected with this 
project, Mr. Chairman, are men that mean business, not 
play. They are men that have come here and asked of you 
the right to build a street railway for the purpose of accom- 
modating themselves, their wives and their children. They 
come here and ask for the right to build a street railway for 
the purpose of transporting them in and out of the city, in a 
comfortable manner ; and, when they have obtained such a 
right and built such a road, they will not sell out the com- 
fort, or the health, or the lives of their families. They have 
had too much experience in that already, Mr. Chairman. 

Then the president, the other day, said that all the peo- 
ple of all the territory in the vicinity of Shawmut Avenue 
could be accommodated on Tremont and Washington Streets. 
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But was the president, until the other day, ever out so far 
on the avenue as we went, in the vicinity of the Sherwin 
School-house ? Did he ever see, or has he seen, the number 
of houses that are shooting up there, and the people that are 
moving into them ? And has he noted the great increase in 
population that must very soon occur in that vicinity ? A 
school-house was built there, a little over a year ago, and 
built so large that the people there and the authorities at the 
city hall thought it was going to be large enough to accom- 
modate that section of the city for five or ten years to come, 
and supposed that half of the rooms would be empty for at 
least three or four years — and what was the result ? To-day 
every room in this school-house is filled, and they are seeking 
to colonize outside. How is it in the upper section of the 
ward ? A new school-house, built a few years ago, which it 
was supposed would accommodate that section of the city 
for at least ten years, full to-day, and colonies outside. The 
other school-houses in that section of the city have all been 
enlarged, and they are seeking to colonize, and the result is 
that the board of school committee will ask at the next 
meeting that two additional grammar school-houses be built 
in that section of the city. Why, according to the figures 
of Mr. Morse, one of our witnesses, it shows that the increase 
of population has been so great that, for the past three years, 
we have needed more than .fifty additional trips in case one- 
third of the people that have moved there in that time, ride 
in and out of town — to carry them thirty in a car. Have 
they put on fifty additional trips within three years ? And 
let me say, that the increase of population in that section 
of the city will be more in the next three years than it has 
been for the past ten years. Why, the fact is, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the route through Shawmut Avenue is absolutely 
necessary, and we must have it, and the only question before 
you here is, whether a new corporation shall have it or 
this Metropolitan Corporation shall have the right to build 
their tracks through it. That is the question you have got 
to solve. It won't be one year from this night, if the High- 
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land Railway charter is defeated, before they will have their 
tracks laid through that street. I know it, Mr. Chairman, 
and I know that is what they want ; and they come here and 
very frankly and blandly tell you that they think it would be 
very much better for the people that their corporation should 
have the right to lay their tracks through there. Well, 1 
suppose they know a great deal better what the people want 
than the people know themselves. They have always gone 
upon that very principle of doing just what they thought 
the people wanted, whether the people liked it or not. But 
the people like freedom occasionally, and this is not the 
first time that the people of Boston Highlands have asked 
for freedom from this corporation. This is the third time. 
We have failed twice, but we shall not fail the third. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Then, Mr. Chairman, the question, as I said before, is 
whether you shall grant a new corporation the right to lay 
tracks through that street, or whether you will give that 
right to the Metropolitan ; and further, the question is 
whether the legislature of Massachusetts shall for once 
grant "the wishes of the people against a powerful corporation 
which they have fought for a great many years, or whether 
they shall again go empty-handed from the State House. 
As to the management of the Metropolitan Railroad, I don't 
care whether it is managed well or not. That is not a ques- 
tion for us to settle. I claim that it was not necessary for us 
to make out a grievance, in order to obtain the right to lay 
a street railway through Shawmut Avenue, upon the princi- 
ple that competition in everything is the sure protection of 
the people. But, Mr. Chairman, I think we have made out 
a grievance. The corporation admit it. Then the only 
question is the remedy. And we say that the remedy 
against that evil is a new street railway. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, they have brought in witnesses from other roads, from 
Cambridge, to show that the people over in Cambridge are 
dissatisfied ; that the people over there are unreasonable 
beings. But it is no reason, because they are unreasonable 
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over there, that we are so out in the Highlands. Mr. Stiles, 
the Superintendent of the Union Railway, devoted some- 
thing like an hour to showing you that the people of Cam- 
bridge were only about half civilized ; and, according to my 
idea of his testimony, I should say that Harvard College 
ought to be abolished at once on account of the demoraliz- 
ing effect upon the people of that city ; and, if you were the 
committee on education, I should advise the chairman to 
offer a bill to-morrow for that purpose. Then the president 
of the road, and Dr. Howe, the treasurer, both came here to 
show how hard it is to operate street railways and make 
them pay any profits or dividends, and how difficult it is to 
run two competing lines over one single track. But Dr. 
Howe admitted that there w^as no difficulty where there was 
a double track ; he didn't think there was any difficulty then. 
Why, they have come here and attempted to show you a 
great many bugbears against granting our charter. But 
there hasn't one of them been applicable to our case — every- 
thing has utterly failed. To my mind, everything that they 
have brought in here, in the shape of testimony, has had a 
tendency to strengthen our own case. We admit it had, 
perhaps, a tendency to divert your mind, just as it would in 
case I was being tried here for some misdemeanor, and my 
counsel should come in and attempt to show that my brother 
was a very nice fellow, and never did anything wrong in the 
world, and, by showing you that, to draw your attention 
from my rascality and make you forget about me for the time 
being. That has been the effect of all their testimony. All 
of the Cambridge witnesses testified to nothing else. But it 
was very singular that the Union Railway should have been 
so very anxious to come in here, and help the Metropolitan 
Railroad out of this awful dilemma. But it occurred to me 
what, perhaps, was the reason. I don't know but they 
might be paying off some old debt. 1 was in the legislature 
last year, and I remember that the Union Railway of Cam- 
bridge was up here before the legislature, arraigned by the 
people ; the people; were dissatisfied with it ; and I know when 
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the bill came into the House, that they got a terrible slaying 
there The bill for a new horse railroad went through like 
fire, although the committee reported against it ; and when 
it came into the Senate it came very near passing there, but 
was defeated ; and I heard it rumored that it was very un- 
accountable how it came to be defeated, and it has been inti- 
mated to me that possibly the incidental expenses of that 
company for last year might possibly show the reason to those 
that understood it. 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, they say that they have got a 
remedy for our difficulties, and that is the Harrison Avenue 
route, a route which they said we applied for three years ago. 
We never applied for any such route. We applied for a route 
to commence at the old Post-office, and thence run down Dud- 
ley Street to Albany Street, thence through Albany Street 
to Lincoln Street, and through that street to Summer Street, 
and thence through Chauncy Street home. We applied for a 
route a great deal better than the one they propose to give us. 
In returning, it was to come up through Harrison Avenue and 
Winslow Street. But the people of the Highlands were not 
anxious for this road. Very few of them believed in the fea- 
sibility of it ; but the feeling then was that they wanted some 
remedy, some competing line with the Metropolitan Railroad, 
and this was all that induced them to sign petitions for it. 
And, although the committee on railroads reported solidly 
against the bill, it was carried through the House, two to one, 
and went to the Senate and was defeated ; and if you want to 
know how it was done, ask our senator who was there at that 
time. Why, he said that every senator had half a dozen men 
on his back, — that is the expression he used, — and it was 
squelched. I assure you, that was a very much better route 
than this ; it was more feasible than this ; and yet now they 
say this is our natural route, and this was the very route we 
ought to have had. If this is the route that we ought to have, 
and ought to have had, why in the name of common sense 
did they come up to the legislature and oppose our obtaining 
it ? Why, the eminent counsel for the road, in his testimony 
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the other day, said there was a route applied for there in 
1869, and the legislature defeated it. Well, remonstrances 
came in from Summer Street and Chauncy Street, protesting 
against the location of tracks there ; and one of the best men 
that ever sat in the House of Representatives was induced, I 
think, — I don't know, but I think he was influenced some by 
the Speaker of the House at that time, — to say a word against 
the track being laid through Chauncy Street, where he re- 
sided. I think it was the first time he opened his lips in the 
House, and he got up and said it was utterly impossible to lay 
a track through Chauncy Street ; that it was. going to be a 
business street, and the people there wouldn't submit to it. 
Well, what was the result ? I think that, in less than a year 
from that very time, the Metropolitan Railroad had their 
tracks laid through those very streets and their cars running, 
and there was no difficulty then — not the slightest. It makes 
a very great difference, sometimes, who asks for a thing. Well, 
the people of the Highlands said then that they didn't care 
for this route ; that they only wanted it for competition and to 
run through-cars for business men ; that ladies did not want 
to ride there. And now that there is another and better ave- 
nue opened, we most assuredly don't want it, and we ain't 
agoing to have it. The most beautiful route that was ever 
thrown open for the accommodation of the people of any city 
or town is thrown open to us ; and if it is in the power of 
human influence to obtain it, we are going to have it. We 
are not going to use any money. We haven't raised any from 
any of our citizens, and we won't. We are here as a citizens' 
committee. We have raised no money from them ; we have 
put out but little ourselves. We don't want to see it back, 
but we want to see a charter. We are going to see if the 
people can obtain from the legislature, without money, what 
too many have said cannot be obtained without money. 
[Applause.] I have always said that I did not believe that 
money ever was used upon members of the legislature, and I 
believe it to-day. No members of the legislature ever derive 
any benefit, but money is sometimes paid to their friends. 
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Gentlemen of the committee, you may not fear this influence. 
But I have been through it, and know all about it. 

The Chairman (smiling.) — I hope that no aspersion is cast 
upon this committee by the gentleman. 

Mr. Merrill. — Not the slightest. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the legislature of Massachusetts in the year 1872 
cannot refuse the people of Boston Highlands the simple 
charter for the Highland Railway. I believe that when the 
people from any section of the city, or from any section of 
any town, show an interest in a case which concerns them, 
the legislature is always ready to grant it. As a member of 
the legislature for three years, I found it was always safe to 
follow the desires of the people of any section of a town or 
any section of a city. I always went upon the principle, if 
a section of a town came before the legislature and asked for 
a division, and they were a unit, that the best thing was to 
grant it ; because they were sure to win, sooner or later. And 
why shouldn't they ? If the people come to the legislature 
and ask for anything which is for their benefit, and they are 
united, why shouldn't they have it ? 

Then, Mr. Chairman, one word before I come to my con- 
clusion ; and that is, that I remember in 1869 there was a very 
strong effort made by the Metropolitan Railroad Company to 
bring to their bosom the South Boston Company. The South 
Boston Company were perfectly willing ; both corporations 
were united in their desire to come together. But what was 
the reason they were not united ? It was because forty thou- 
sand people from South Boston came up to the legislature to 
forbid the banns. That was all the reason ; and, sir, at that 
time what were their arguments in favor of the union ? It 
was that the Metropolitan Railroad Company could accom- 
modate the people so much better than a small corporation 
could do it. They could carry them much cheaper, and it 
would be much better for the people that they should come 
into the bosom of the Metropolitan Railroad. But the people, 
Mr. Chairman, didn't see it. And what has been the result 
ever since ? Do you believe that the people there — do you 
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believe that you can find a man, woman or child there, that 
has changed his mind since that time ? I think not. The 
" Boston Daily Advertiser," about the 1st of January, said : — 

"While the whole city is dissatisfied — to use a mild term-— 
with the want of decent accommodations furnished by the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad Company, the residents of South Boston speak 
in the highest terms of the regard shown for its patrons by the 
South Boston Railroad Company." 

This question, finally, may be summed up under four heads : 
first, what we have suffered ; second, what . we ask ; third, 
the objections urged to the relief we seek ; and fourth, the 
relief proposed by our adversaries. First, we have shown 
you, gentlemen of the committee, that we have suffered un- 
der an intolerable oppression. Read our testimony in writing 
before you, which has not been answered or gainsaid. The de- 
fects and shortcomings of the present mode of transportation 
have been fully set before you. They are admitted by the 
corporation itself, and they are declared to be inevitable, and 
the relief of five additional cars which, we had fondly hoped, 
were put on the Warren Street line for our accommodation, 
turns out not to have been put on for us, but for the pur- 
pose of accommodating Neck passengers, and for the purpose 
of exercising their extra horses. They say it is impossible 
to do better for us at present, and there is no intention shown 
by their testimony of continuing our present accommodations 
even. Mr. Draper, the president, tells us that we have no 
business on Tremont Street where we now come. Mr. Chaf- 
fee and Dr. Howe tried to persuade you that this sort of 
complaint which we have brought here is an every-day oc- 
currence with horse railroads. I suppose that people, who 
would grumble at the accommodations we get, would com- 
plain in the same unreasonable way at having their ears 
pulled. Two policemen tell you that funerals come up Win- 
ter Street, and that the standing of cars on Tremont Street 
near the Tremont House is a terrible obstruction to that 
street beyond Winter. But no patron of the Metropolitan 
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Road has come to tell you that ever at any time are the ac- 
commodations sufficient. Why, Mr. Chairman, the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company is worse off than the people of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The Lord promised to spare even 
them, if they would find ten righteous. Why, we would spare 
them the infliction of the Highland Railway if they could 
bring five to testify that their accommodations were satisfac- 
tory. [Applause.] The petitioners' case shows a crying 
evil, calling for a remedy, and no syllable of evidence is be- 
fore you to gainsay it. Every known, manifest and acknowl- 
edged evil demands a remedy, and it is the right and the 
duty of the legislature to grant it. 

Second, we propose the commercial remedy of competi- 
tion ; and it is conceded that, if practicable, this is the best 
remedy and a complete one. It is then only in detail that 
the Metropolitan corporation and the petitioners are at vari- 
ance. We ask competition on Warren Street to Dudley 
Street, and they raise no' objection. We ask to be allowed 
to continue our competing line, as a non-competing line in 
fact, to the corner of Shawmut Avenue and Tremont Street, 
and to this no objection has been urged. We then stand 
here unopposed through our whole route except about a rifle 
shot in length, even by these contestants. 

Mr. Bates. — You don't understand that we do object 
where you run over Warren Street ? I distinctly stated that 
that was a competing line. 

Mr. Merrill. — Well, I didn't understand that you objected 
to it. Mr. Draper said in his testimony that he didn't object 
to it. Any way, we propose to have a double track through 
there, and we will use your track and you may use ours, 
and we will lie down like the lion and the lamb together. 
And if you don't want to use our track, we will buy you out ; 
you may go in peace. But we will never allow you to buy 
us ; no, never. We are substantially unopposed in our whole 
route, except about a rifle-shot in length. The rest of the 
route, on which all opposition is concentrated, consists of a 
single track on Washington and Tremont Streets, a single 
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track on cross streets connecting the inward with the out- 
ward track ; and we are told that is impossible. What we 
ask is a charter, or power to build and maintain a street 
railway in the city of Boston, south of the line of Summer 
Street and Park Street, and to this there has been no objec- 
tion urged, except the very charitable one that we shall lose 
money by it, and therefore ought to be saved by the superior 
judgment of the legislature, enlightened by the pure motives 
of the Metropolitan Railroad. The General Court, Mr. 
Chairman, have got some half a century beyond the time of 
sumptuary laws and the regulation of the investment of the 
capital of its citizens. 

So this, then, is no objection. And we ask permission to 
apply for a location in our own streets to the proper authori- 
ties, namely, the board of aldermen ; and to this the Metro-, 
politan Railroad Company objects. It is conceded that there 
is no difficulty as far as Shawmut Avenue and its junction 
with Tremont Street. 

It is admitted, both by the counsel and the legal engineer 
of the road, Mr. Jewell, that we should do no harm as far as 
Boylston Street even. I say legal engineer, because they have 
introduced no other engineer, and he acted as the engineer 
witness. I don't mean any disrespect So that Tremont 
and Washington Streets, between Temple Place and Boylston 
Street, are the only impossibility. And why is that an im- 
possibility ? Because they say we should render them impas- 
sable. And to prove the present crowded condition, and the 
impossibility of maintaining our line over them, they call two 
police officers, neither of whom, according to their evidence, 
was ever farther south than Winter Street, or even viewed 
the end of Temple Place any nearer than the distance at 
which the father of the prodigal son recognized his boy as he 
returned from filling his belly with the husks of which the 
swine did eat. But these officers testify that the obstruction 
at the junction of Tremont Street is caused by the turnouts 
of the Metropolitan Railroad at the Granary Burying-ground, 
and that no additional obstructions would be caused by any 
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additional number of cars which turn off at Temple Place. 
And to corroborate this statement, the affable and elegant 
legal engineer casts his eagle eye, in a spirit of prophecy, over 
the future, and tells you how Huntington Avenue is to be 
filled and built up, and that Columbus Avenue is to be ex- 
tended, and that in five years the Metropolitan Railroad will 
be obliged to put on 150 or 200 cars, to accommodate the 
people from that section of the city and carry them to the 
business centre. And how is he to get to the business centre ? 
There is only one way, Mr. Chairman, and that is through 
Tremont Street to Temple Place. The Highland travel, in 
ten or twelve additional cars, cannot be accommodated, be- 
cause it would make the streets impassable ; but this street, 
which will become impassable if ten or twelve cars are put on 
now, will be ample to accommodate 150 Metropolitan Rail- 
road cars, to carry the people on the Back Bay lands. If this 
does not prove the feasibility of our running to Temple Place 
this year, what does it prove, Mr. Chairman ? It proves, per- 
haps, the dog-in-the-manger policy of the Metropolitan Rail- 
road. It proves, perhaps, their obstructive policy. It proves 
anything but their case of impossibility. There is, by the 
showing of their own witnesses, no real objection to the route 
we ask ; no real obstacle to be created by the running of our 
cars to the point we desire. But there is one other objection 
urged by the witnesses imported from over in Cambridge, and 
that is, that passengers cannot be profitably carried, seated. 
The answer to this is, that, if that be the case, it is a fraud 
for any corporation to attempt to seat them. Another answer 
is, that a state of discomfort ought not to be imposed upon 
an unwilling people, because others are willing to be discom- 
moded. But the best answer of all is Mr. Draper's. After 
Mr. Stiles and Dr. Howe and Mr. Chaffee had told their piti- 
ful tale about the profits of horse-railroading — how difficult 
it was to pay 9 per cent, on $727,800 of the Cambridge Rail- 
road stock, 8 per cent, on $150,000 to the Cambridge road 
for bonds and the rent of the West Cambridge and Somer- 
ville roads, and to make 12J per cent, on $200,000 capital in 
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the Union Railway, with all their heavy legal and incidental 
expenses, — and had fully demonstrated that, in order to do 
this, the platforms must all be crowded, — then Mr. Draper 
comes on to the stand and says, that he has ordered six cars 
for his own road, without any platforms, and proposes to run 
them on his Beacon Street line, as an experiment. Then, 
Mr. Chairman, the matter of a road's not paying with seated 
passengers is not settled, is it ? The new economies of lighter 
loads, diminished accidents, less repairs, more honest return 
of fares, are all subjects of experiment ; but no competing 
line must be allowed to solve them, — oh no ! The question 
has been growing since 1855, when the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion was chartered, and it remains unsolved ; and the party, 
who has failed to solve it in 17 years, now comes and asks to 
be allowed to experiment on the solution, and this party alone 
— nobody else. What a series of futile objections ! Competi- 
tion confessed to be the true remedy, but impossible ! Why ? 
Because of the crowd in the streets ; and not a witness called 
to prove the crowd along our route, and none who does not 
say that the proposed route would be an actual relief. Com- 
petition admitted to be practicable as far as Boylston Street, 
and proved by their own witnesses as far as Temple Place ; 
nothing yet urged, Mr. Chairman, that allows you to refuse 
the right to apply for a location as far north as Temple Place. 
The objections made are as flimsy as gossamer. 

But they say they are going to provide for us the Harrison 
Avenue and Albany Street route — a route that is choked at 
its northern end, near Summer Street, by commerce, so far 
as to be practically impassable in business hours ; tracks laid 
within five feet of the sidewalk along the front of large ware- 
houses in the jobbing and wholesale trades. To this we say, 
what this very corporation said, three years ago, when the 
petition for the Highland Railway was before the legislature, 
that nobody wants that route. They say to-day, by the mouth 
of their president, that they don't want it. They offer to 
lease it to us. You have seen, gentlemen of the committee, 
the two routes : that one is very desirable, and the other is 
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not. But the president urges that we are a sort of pinchbeck 
and nickel-plated aristocracy, who dread to come in contact 
with Irish or honest labor. We are willing to meet him on 
that. We don't dread the contact with the Irish or the honest 
laborer ; but, Mr. Chairman, we do dread filth. Our objec- 
tion to the neighborhood through which that route goes is not 
that it is poor, but that it is dirty. We don't object that the 
people are not well dressed, but we do object to their vermin. 
And we say that we, in our section of the city, are a clean 
people, and want to stay clean. And we say that the Metro- 
politan Railroad interest intend to turn Warren Street into 
a second Grub Village. But we have found a way in which 
this can be prevented, and it is the only way ; and we ask 
permission to work out our own deliverance, in our own cars, 
over our own streets, at our own cost. Will the Massachu- 
setts legislature stifle the last hope of our people for emanci- 
pation, deliver us over to this monopoly, and accede to the 
proposition that this company have the sole right to say 
through what streets our people shall travel to their places of 
business ? Year after year the coils of this serpent corpora- 
tion have been tightening around us, and this is our last hope 
— and they know it. Will you, gentlemen, turn us over to 
the tender mercies of the Metropolitan Railroad ? Will you 
declare it to be the policy of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, that a people who want to be clean, and show how 
they can continue so, must encounter vermin, because a horse 
railroad company says it is their natural route ? This, Mr. 
Chairman, is the question you are to solve; and rest assured 
of the thanks of a grateful people, if you give them competi- 
tion, a clean route, and liberty to spend their own money for 
their own benefit. Forty thousand hearts will thrill with joy 
when you report the bill for the Highland Railway. 
[Applause.] Forty thousand vqices will say, " God bless you." 
Forty thousand hands will clasp yours in friendship and 
thanksgiving. But if you refuse the prayer of the petitioners, 
the wail of forty thousand people will rise in sorrow and ac- 
cusation to the heavens. You cannot, gentlemen of the 
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committee, be deaf to our entreaty, or untouched by our 
wrongs ; and you can not send us away from the State House 
without giving us a charter for the Highland Railway, 
[Applause.] 
The hearing was then declared to be closed. 

18 
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PETITION OF MIDDLESEX RAILROAD COMPANY. 



February 27, 1872. 

The hearing before the Legislative Committee on Horse 
Railroads, upon the petition of the Middlesex Railroad Com- 
pany for leave to exend its road from Scollay Square to 
the Roxbury Post-Office, was begun this morning, in the 
Green Room, at State House. 

Linus M. Child, George 0. Shattuck, and George Put- 
nam, Jr., Esqrs., appeared for the petitioners ; and Samuel 
W. Bates, and Henry W. Muzzey, Esqrs., for the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company, in opposition to the petition. 



OPENING ARGUMENT FOR THE PETITIONERS. 

Linus M. Child, Esq., in behalf % of the petitioners, ad- 
dressed the committee as follows : — 



In presenting this petition to the committee, it is my 
desire, in the first place, to say a single word in regard 
to the petitioners themselves. The Middlesex Railroad 
Company was originally incorporated in 1854, to run a 
street railway from certain portions of Charlestown to the 
city of Boston. At subsequent periods, by agreement or 
otherwise, they have had the charge of and are running lines 
of road to other parts of Middlesex County near Boston. 
The petitioners believe that they have conducted their busi- 
ness, heretofore, in a manner satisfactory to the public, and 
that they understand and are experienced in the business of 
carrying passengers to and fro in horse-cars. They have 
accommodated the public better than other railroads in and 
around Boston; and have carried the people at less cost and 
with greater comfort, as appears by the reports of the Mid- 
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dlesex Railroad for the ten years last past. The average 
number of passengers per round trip that they have trans- 
ported in their cars, in the last ten years, is thirty-three and 
one-third (33^), whereas the Metropolitan Railroad has aver- 
aged forty passengers per round trip. And no railroad, we 
believe, that enters Boston, has averaged less than thirty-seven 
passengers per round trip. We have endeavored also to pro- 
cure a better class of men for conductors and drivers, and have 
paid them from twenty-five to fifty cents per day more than 
other roads, and thus have added largely to the public ac- 
commodation and comfort. We therefore believe that the 
petitioners who present themselves here to-day are reliable 
and responsible, and ask for this right honestly and fairly, 
so that there can be no claim that this privilege is sought for 
any other than the single purpose of doing the public busi- 
ness ; and they pledge themselves that they will not, under 
any circumstances, sell or transfer to any person or corpora- 
tion any rights or grants the legislature shall see fit to give 
them. The petitioners, therefore, coming to you . in that 
spirit, would in the first place call your attention — their pa- 
trons — to the public which they accommodate. The company 
run their cars and control the tracks running from Boston to 
Charlestown, Maiden, Chelsea, Somerville and Medford. 
There are carried, in the course of the year, on these different 
lines and from these different towns, over 6,000,000 of pas- 
sengers to and from Boston. There is no way travel of any 
amount. Within the last few years, as the business of Bos- 
ton has changed in its character, as the places of retail trade, 
places of amusement, places of resort, public libraries, and 
all these places have been removed farther to the south end 
of Boston, there has been a growing desire on the part of 
those people who patronize the Middlesex Railroad, that they 
should be taken by that line of cars to that part of the city 
where nine-tenths of the people desire to go. One great 
reason why the company make this petition is, that their 
patrons desire it, and they desire it very earnestly. 

Some of your committee may remember that, some ten or 
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twelve years ago, the cars of the Middlesex Railroad ran 
from Charlestown to Haymarket Square only, and there they 
deposited their passengers. After a time there was a grow- 
ing feeling, on the part of the passengers from Charlestown 
and vicinity, that they should be carried farther into the city. 
And, therefore, the road was compelled to petition ; and 
after a great deal of trouble and a great deal of cost, after 
being compelled by the city of Boston to pay ten thousand 
dollars ($ 10,000) into the treasury of the city, the company 
were enabled to extend their terminus farther into the city. 
I need not tell the committee that since that time the change 
that has taken place in the places of resort to which people 
desire to be carried in the street cars has been very much 
greater than it was before, and that the desire on the part of 
the citizens of Charlestown and vicinity is that they may be 
carried farther into the city. The places of public resort 
are very much farther up than Scollay Square. And, al- 
though thirteen years ago that might have been a convenient 
stopping-place, yet to-day it is not a convenient place for the 
six millions of people that pass over these tracks, coming to 
the city of Boston. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will call the attention of the com- 
mittee to, what the petitioners ask for. In the first place, on 
the map, the route that is marked by the blue line is that 
proposed by the Middlesex Railroad ; and the route on the 
right-hand side of the map, which is marked with the red 
line, is the present line of the road. [Route indicated by 
reference to map.] The Middlesex Railroad desire, as you 
will see by the petition, instead of going down Cornhill, to 
run up through Tremont Row and Tremont Street to the 
junction of Shawmut Avenue and Tremont Street, which 
has been recently opened into Tremont Street. They desire 
to go up to that place part of the distance on the track of 
the Metropolitan Railroad. The first thing that the com- 
pany desire is to build a track from Scollay Square up op- 
posite the old Granary Burying-ground, there to enter on 
the tracks of the Metropolitan road, and use their track 
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from there to the junction of Tremont Street and Shawmut 
Avenue, a distance of about half a mile only. Then they 
desire to go out on Shawmut Avenue to Roxbury, at or near 
the Roxbury Post-Office. If the legislature will grant the 
petitioners a double track on Shawmut Avenue, which is 
feasible, they then ask to go and come on Shawmut Avenue, 
and use no portion of the Metropolitan track, except that 
portion which runs from the junction of Shawmut Avenue, 
and Tremont Street to the Granary Burying-ground. If 
that can be granted, they will withdraw any other location 
which they have asked for, and simply ask for a double track 
on Shawmut Avenue, upon which they can go and come. 
Shawmut Avenue, which I presume the committee are famil- 
iar with, is sixty feet wide through the whole length of it — 
amply wide for a double track. The company propose to lay 
a piece of new track from Scollay Square to the " Granary 
Burying-ground," seven hundred and fifty feet. And that 
is the entire length of track proposed to be laid in any street 
which anybody can claim would be in any degree an obstruc- 
tion of any sort. We propose to lay seven hundred and fifty 
feet of track from Scollay Square to the Burying-ground ; 
and then all the track that we ask the right to lay is in 
Shawmut Avenue. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we believe that this, which we have 
asked for, is both practicable and feasible, and that it would 
be for the benefit of the city of Boston, as well as the peti- 
tioners and their patrons, those people whom they bring from 
the easterly end of Middlesex County. 



I now would ask the committee's attention to the forma- 
tion of the city of Boston on the map which they have before 
them, and the manner in which the streets run from one end 
of the city to the other. The first thing that is noticeable on the 
map is, that the two great avenues that run from the centre 
of the city, running from one end of the city to the other, are 
Shawmut Avenue, connecting as it does with Tremont Street 
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and Washington Street. They run directly, and almost in par- 
allel lines, toward Charlestown, and joining in Charlestown 
Street, and continuing thence over the two bridges to 
Charlestown. These two avenues, therefore, seem to be the 
natural lines of communication between the Highlands of 
Boston and the city of Charlestown. Therefore, we think, the 
opening of Shawmut Avenue to a line of street-cars furnishes 
an avenue which is the nearest and best and most direct for 
any person desirous of going from Charlestown to the High- 
lands, and is one most feasible and practical for a line of 
horse cars, in order to accommodate the travel which is 
growing every day between the two points. 



Then the committee will also see, that there are six great 
avenues that run from the suburbs of Boston into the heart 
of the city — Tremont Street, Shawmut Avenue, Washington 
Street, Harrison Avenue, Albany Street and Federal Street ; 
every one of which, with the exception of Shawmut Avenue, 
is now occupied by the Metropolitan Road. The Metro- 
politan Road also have a track through Boylston Street, run- 
ning down to the western part of the city, and a line running 
through Berkeley Street up to the South End. So that their 
tracks are laid through nearly every possible avenue from the 
city to the Highlands. In addition to that, they have a track 
through Federal Street, rails laid and cars running through. 
So that, of all these great avenues that lead from the centre 
of Boston to the southern part, and connecting Boston with 
the whole of Norfolk County, the Metropolitan Railroad 
occupy every one, with the exception of Shawmut Avenue. 
Therefore, when we ask you for Shawmut Avenue in which 
to run our tracks, we think we ask that which is feasible, 
and which will afford as little discomfort to any body of men 
or to any citizen as any that could be indicated, and that it 
is the only avenue left that is possible for any railroad to run 
on, unless they run over the tracks of the Metropolitan Rail- 
road. The Metropolitan also have a location through Cam- 
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bridge Street and Charles Street, by which to join with their 
track in Tremont Street. So that there is no other route 
from Charlestown to Norfolk County which is not now occu- 
pied by the Metropolitan Railroad. 

Now, sir, we think, in addition to the needs and the desires 
and the oft-repeated requests of the citizens of Charles- 
town that they may have further and better opportunity to 
reach that part of Boston that they desire to go to, that 
Boston also needs this accommodation. It is not necessary 
for me to go into that question so fully, for the committee 
have had so much evidence on that part of the subject 
recently, that I shall only touch on it briefly. 

In the first place, it seems to be a settled fact that there is 
a greater or less difficulty and want of accommodation expe- 
rienced by persons desiring to go to the south end of Boston 
and places beyond ; and that, if additional facilities could be 
furnished, it would be a relief of the burden of the corpo- 
ration that now undertakes to carry the passengers, and to 
the people, who would then have an easier mode of getting 
to and from the centres of business. These avenues, as I 
before indicated, are all occupied, with the exception of 
Shawmut Avenue. And I do not think any one hardly can 
be found who would not say that, if a horse railroad were to 
run through Shawmut Avenue, it would be a benefit to the 
citizens of Boston. I do not suppose it is necessary for me 
to claim here that horse railroads have become a necessity ; 
that people have come into the habit of relying upon them as 
a means of communication between their homes and their 
places of business ; that it has become the custom for men 
to reside at a greater or less distance from their places of 
business, and that it is necessary that there should be fre- 
quent and easy means of communication. 



And if that is true, and if the public demand has become 
an exigency, the question then is, Who is to have this priv- 
ilege ? 
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Now, in the first place, who asks for it here to-day ? Mid- 
dlesex County. The whole eastern end of Middlesex County. 
You will probably not find a man who does not desire it. 
Persons desiring to attend the theatres, lecture halls, places 
of amusement, and all places of resort, desire to be carried 
there directly by the horse-cars. Then, too, the citizens of 
the south part of Boston desire it ; and we have here, in aid 
of this petition, the petition of some two or three thousand 
residents at the south end of Boston, in addition to four or 
five thousand from Charlestown and vicinity. These par- 
ties request that the Middlesex Railroad, this particular 
petitioner, shall have the right to go through Shawmut 
Avenue, and have the right to run their cars, and carry 
people to and fro between Roxbury Post- Office and Charles- 
town Neck. We have also the additional fact, that nearly 
the whole community of Roxbury Highlands have been here, 
and desire additional means of communication with Boston. 
We then believe that it is a universal desire that there should 
be such a road granted ; and we believe that these peti- 
tioners can do this better, that they can do it in a more 
reliable manner, than any other company. And while one 
portion of Boston, the southerly part of Boston, desire this, 
the whole easterly end of Middlesex County unanimously 
desire it ; and we think that that should have some weight 
with this committee, in granting this petition. Now, sir, we 
believe that the road is desired, and that a large community, 
and these different communities desire it, and prefer that 
these petitioners should have it rather than anybody else. 



And whom have we in opposition to this petition ? The 
only parties who actually oppose it are the Metropolitan 
Railroad. Of course, I cannot tell who may appear here to 
oppose this ; but, as we are informed and believe, the only 
active parties who oppose it are the Metropolitan Railroad. 
We believe there are no citizens, or body of citizens, that 
will oppose this matter, and we believe that there is no city 
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government that will oppose it. We believe, therefore, that 
the question that the committee will be called upon to try, 
will be between the petitioners and the Metropolitan Rail- 
road ; that that is the principal and main question that they 
will be called upon to examine. And I will refer, at this 
point, to some of the objections to be offered by the Metro- 
politan Railroad ; the objections which I may anticipate are 
three : — 

1. That the streets through which we have to pass are 
some of them too narrow. 

2. That we cannot enter upon their tracks and use them. 

3. That we shall interfere with their rights. 

Now, sir, as to the narrowness of the streets ; we claim, 
in the first place, that by laying two tracks in Tremont 
Street, between Scollay Square and the Granary Burying- 
ground, we shall not add any additional burden to what it 
now has to bear. And we believe that it is a correct theory, 
and it is one that has been passed upon by other bodies, that, 
if a double track is laid in a street, and the travel through 
that narrow street is organized so that everybody knows that 
they have to go on one side of the street in one way, and on 
the other side in another way, there will be no greater block- 
ing, delay or hindrance on Tremont Street at that point than 
there is at the present time. And I will call the attention 
of the committee to the fact, that this was investigated and a 
report made by a committee of the board of aldermen of the 
city of Boston, of which Mr Otis Clapp was chairman (City 
Doc. No. 58, 1859). 1 will read only a portion of it : — 

" No means of communication has yet been devised which will 
transport so large a number of persons through the streets with 
so much ease and so little public inconvenience. The presence 
of a railroad track as a fixture in the streets has its disadvant- 
ages ; it has also its advantages. The very fact of its being a 
fixture enables the driver of a carriage to govern himself accord- 
ingly ; and when a rail is properly constructed, laid and pro- 
tected by stone blocks, in accordance with the latest experience, 
the inconvenience of crossing the track with wheels is greatly 
19 
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diminished. It is a well-established fact that crowded streets 
with horse railroads in them are less liable to be blocked than 
those which have none, for the reason that cars help to keep an 
open communication. It is also a well-established fact that there 
is no mode of conveyance less liable to accident." 

And that is the experience of the men who have examined 
the subject, as we can show. What we claim, therefore, is, 
that the street is wide enough to allow the passage of any 
vehicles that are used in Boston or in any city, and that the 
burden to the street there will be little if anything. And we 
call the attention of the committee to the fact, that it is only 
750 feet of Tremont Street that is to be occupied. There 
comes the next question, which the committee have heard 
a great deal about, that no two corporations can be operated 
and carry on the business of a horse railroad on the same 
tracks. That, we know, has been the favorite objection of 
horse railroads. It has always been their custom to hold that 
up as a bugbear to every committee and every legislature, where 
it has been asked that one corporation may have the privilege 
of running over another. And I believe I state the facts cor- 
rectly, when I say, that not in a single instance did it ever fright- 
en the legislature in this or any other State into refusing to 
grant a right of that sort ; but, where a petition has been per- 
sistently and manfully asked for in that manner, it has always 
been granted ; and when it has been granted, and when it has 
been put in operation, there never has been any particular diffi- 
culty in operating the two corporations over a single track. 
And I would call the attention of the committee to the fact, 
that, while this will be one of the principal grounds of objec- 
tion offered by the Metropolitan Railroad why this petition 
should not be granted, the Metropolitan Railroad itself, in 
1862, obtained from the legislature a grant of the privilege 
of running over every foot of track in the city of Boston 
northerly of Scollay's Building, belonging to any horse rail- 
road, including the Cambridge and Middlesex and the Suf- 
folk roads. And not only that, Mr. Chairman, but that they 
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had the further right to run over all the track that should in 
future be built and in future be occupied by any road in the 
northerly part of the city of Boston, and to operate upon it. 

Now, sir, we believe, and we shall be able to show the 
committee, that in the city of Boston there are two roads 
occupying the same track ; that they run over a large extent 
of rail, some four or five miles, and that they do a competing 
business, and that it is done with the greatest ease and with- 
out the slightest difficulty. We can show, from the experi- 
ence of railroad men, that this thing can be done and has 
been done, not only in Boston, but in other places ; and that 
two corporations .doing a competing business do it over the 
same track, and without any trouble. That it has been an 
obstacle that has been frequently thrown in the way of peti- 
tions of this kind, we admit; but we say that it has been 
simply an obstacle thrown in the way, and that there is no 
practical reason for it, and no practical difficulty of the kind 
in the way. And, then, the last ground of opposition which 
we anticipate, the other question which you will be called 
upon to consider, is the interference with the franchise, the 
rights, of the Metropolitan Railroad. It is almost impossible, 
however, to drive from the centre of the city to the South 
End, or to get to the centre from the South End, without 
running on their track, or in streets in which they have a 
location. And the question, therefore, narrows itself into 
this, whether you are to be deterred from granting any rights 
in Boston to any railroad corporation, and whether Boston is 
given over utterly and entirely to the corporation of the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad. They have all the avenues except 
Shawmut Avenue. So that the question is not whether we 
shall interfere with the franchise of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company ; for no man can walk into the streets of Boston 
without interfering with that. But the question is, whether 
the legislature are prepared to say that it is impossible for 
but one corporation to run cars in the city of Boston, and 
that corporation the Metropolitan Railroad. 

Last, but not least, we believe that it is a principle which 
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is fully understood, that competition between different lines 
of railroads affords the travelling public greater facilities and 
greater comfort ; and that, if this whole business is to be 
given over to one corporation, and its managers are not to 
be brought up to their duty by any competition, no laws 
which the legislature can pass, and no rules that boards of 
aldermen may make, will have the wholesome effect that a 
little competition will have. And we claim that for public 
purposes this petition should be granted, and that the evi- 
dence that we shall bring before you will show- that the 
statements which we make are true. That being so, we be- 
lieve that the committee will recommend that this charter 
should be granted. 

J. H. Hathorne stated that he might desire to appear be- 
fore the committee, a remonstrant, at a subsequent stage of 
the hearing, but desired to stand aloof at present. 

Messrs. Knapp and Bowman appeared on behalf of citi- 
zens of Somerville. 

The counsel for petitioners introduced testimony as fol- 
lows : — 

Testimony of Hon. Richard Frothingham. 
To Mr. Child. — I have resided in Charlestown about sixty 
years ; was formerly mayor of the city. I think there is a 
general desire, on the part of the citizens of Charlestown, to 
have increased facilities and to come farther into Boston. They 
are not accommodated now by stopping at Scollay Square ; 
inasmuch as there is a desire on the part of many of the 
inhabitants to attend the lectures and various places of 
amusement, and also to visit their friends in the rapidly in- 
creasing portions of Boston. The present facilities are not 
adequate to their wants. I should say there was a large 
number of people who would desire to use the proposed route 
through Tremont Street and Shawmut Avenue to the old 
Roxbury Post-0 ffice. I do not think the coaches meet the 
wants of the people, although they are well conducted. If 
ladies get into them in Charlestown, when they get into 
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Boston they are crowded to excess, so that it makes them 
very uncomfortable. I believe it is the universal opinion of 
the people in Charlestown, that that mode of getting to the 
South End is inconvenient. They would prefer horse-cars 
with equal facilities. If people want to go to Summer 
Street, I suppose it is easy for them to change cars ; but it is 
not so desirable as to go for one fare. There is no imme- 
diate connection. I believe the Middlesex Railroad has been 
managed with success, with a view of accommodating the 
public ; at least it has been my experience and my family's. 
Of course, in the growth of the city, there is a crowding of 
the cars, and the business is increasing very rapidly. I 
should say that the relation of Charlestown to Boston is the 
same as that of the South End of Boston to the business 
portion. Any one who will stand on the bridges near sun- 
down will be astonished to see the multitudes that cross them. 
I am sure I am right in saying, that the cars take but a small 
proportion of those going from Boston to Charlestown at the 
close of the day. 

To Mr. Bates. — I ride in the cars at all hours of the day. 
They are crowded in the evening when I have occasion to 
travel in them. I should say there was a rapidly-increasing 
intercourse between Charlestown and the North End, in con- 
sequence of the number of families who are located in these 
parts of the city. So far as relates to business, I should say 
that the throng comes from the stores and banks. The busi- 
ness of Boston is now substantially north of Boylston Street, 
but it is rapidly extending. The fare from Charlestown to 
the South End, in the omnibus is five cents. They can go 
anywhere within the limits of Boston, in the horse-cars, by 
buying a commutation ticket, for nine cents. 

Testimony of John S. Dunlap. 
To Mr. Child. — I reside in Newton Street, at the South 
End ; am connected with the Erie Railroad. I use the cars 
every day. My theory is, that a healthy competition is al- 
ways a good thing for the public. I should say that the 
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Metropolitan Railroad did a very large business. I have no 
means of knowing definitely, as I never read any of their 
reports particularly. I think a majority of the people at the 
South End would be very glad to see another road up there, 
because it would have a tendency to cause the Metropolitan 
Railroad to behave full as well as they have done. I have 
no fault to find with them. At the same time, I think, if 
there was a competition by another company, that company 
would probably come in there with good cars and drive 
promptly with civil drivers ; they would be obliged to do 
that, in order to compete for a fair share of the business, and 
it would have a tendency to cause the Metropolitan to do the 
same thing. I should favor increased facilities between the 
South End of Boston and Charlestown and the towns beyond, 
as I am somewhat interested at the South End. I have 
no question that an increase of facilities would benefit the 
South End. I have heard that there are men working at 
the Navy Yard who would like to live at the South End ; and 
I have heard that there are mechanics living at Charlestown, 
and working at the South End. Anything that would help 
accommodate these parties, of course would be a benefit to 
both extremes, Charlestown and the South End. 

To Mr. Bates. — I believe that the more facilities you get, 
the more increase of business you get. I would not like to 
have a competing company run over the Erie Railroad, but 
I think the public would like it. I think, where you have 
two competing lines, — and it applies as well to horse-cars as 
to steam-cars, — that each tries to do a little better than the 
other. As you know, we have the Pennsylvania Central and 
the New York Central to compete with, and I believe that 
this competition makes us all feel like doing better. A mo- 
nopoly I like, if I am in it ; but we get kind of careless, 
where we have a monopoly, I like a little healthy competi- 
tion. I do not believe it hurts anybody. I do not believe 
that the running of the Middlesex cars to the South End 
would hurt the Metropolitan at all. They would run 
through Shawmut Avenue, and some people would take these 
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cars ; but it would be merely a bagatelle, comparatively. I 
think the Metropolitan Road has done pretty well up to the 
South End. I have to take a good many steps on Tremont 
Street ; but I think, since Colonel Brigham died, they have 
tried to serve us pretty well on the Tremont Street line. I 
don't know but they could have put on some other cars, 
morning and night ; but I have always felt that there was 
apt to be a good many complaints that were not necessary. 
I can see no reason why a joint time-table cannot be made 
for the use of two corporations to run over the same track. 
I know, in Vermont, we had another railroad running over 
part of our track, and there never was any difficulty in it. 
If each corporation should instruct its employes to bother 
the other as much as they could, unquestionably it would be 
a bad thing ; but if an arrangement should be made, that is, 
a right granted, I cannot see why time-tables might not be 
arranged so that both should run without difficulty. I have 
had no experience with horse railroads. I suppose the con- 
ductor would have the power to block the cars behind, if the 
matter was left with him ; but I take it for granted that a 
horse railroad has a time-table as well as steam railways. I 
was superintendent of the Rutland Railroad during the com- 
petition with the Vermont Central ; and I always felt that, if 
I could get anything better than the Vermont Central, it was 
a feather in my cap, and that it was a benefit to the public. 
Fortunately, we had no trouble with the stockholders. They 
did not expect any dividends, and we had nothing to do but 
to run the road. The companies are now united, and it has 
been made a monopoly. There was competition between the 
Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Central, and they 
eventually consolidated and controlled the State of New Jer- 
sey as a monopoly. My idea is that a double-track road 
through a street helps to regulate the travel. And I say 
this from experience, as I frequently drive down of an after- 
noon, and always follow the cars, and I do the same thing 
on the other side. 

To Mr. Jewell. — It takes from a quarter to half a min- 
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ute to switch on the other track and change horses on the 
turnout at the Granary Burying-ground. There is no way 
in which the Metropolitan Railroad can run its Tremont 
Street cars without making a shift. If the Middlesex Com- 
pany were authorized to enter their cars upon the roads so 
that two currents of cars would meet each other at that 
point, it might cause a detention ; I do not know how great ; 
it is a matter I never have thought of. In four-horse time 
it would be still more difficult; there would be a liability to 
detention. I should not be in favor of allowing the Middle- 
sex Company to run through there, if it would impair the 
ability of the Metropolitan Road to accommodate the South 
End. 

To the Chairman. — I cannot see that there would be any 
trouble in managing a horse railroad in the city of Boston, 
because, I take it, if two corporations are to run over the 
same track, an arrangement for a joint time table should be 
made. I should rather not say whether I could accommo- 
date the people, if I had the entire direction of the Metro- 
politan Railroad, better than they are now accommodated. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — The South Boston cars run over the 
Metropolitan tracks, and I understand that, in New York, 
four or five roads run over the same tracks, and that in the 
most crowded streets. 

To the Chairman. — I am sorry you have asked me whether 
the Metropolitan Road does not run nice and clean cars. The 
Lenox Street cars are beautiful cars, kept nice and clean, 
and I always go for them. What we call the " Crossing 
cars," the Jamaica Plain cars and the Brookline cars, I 
should say, could be improved. I feel that we are a pretty 
clever set of people up there, and that the Metropolitan have 
taken pretty good care of us. But we have had complaints 
up there. Everybody will complain. 

To Mr. Bates. — The cars I speak of go through the Irish 
settlement. You will very easily tell what locality they pass 
through, by getting into one. My impression is that the 
Washington Street are the same as the Lenox. 
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To the Chairman. — I think the Metropolitan have a pretty 
gentlemanly set of conductors. In saying what I do, I would 
not have it understood that I am finding any fault, because 
I know how hard it is to control such things. I had occa- 
sion this morning to speak to one of the conductors, because 
the driver did not stop for me ; being lame, I do not chase 
the cars much. I said to the conductor, who has been on 
the line six or eight years, and is gentlemanly and polite, 
" You must learn your driver to stop for me." Says he, 
" Mr. Dunlap, I have talked to the driver about that, but I 
have no control over him." If I was the -superintendent, I 
would make the conductor report that, and I would take the 
driver's head off the first thing, and I would do that thing 
fifteen, or twenty-five, or forty times, and see if it could not 
be stopped. But then I know how it is, because I have 
heard the complaints of people on our own roads. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — I have a theory of my own about all 
these matters. I believe a good deal depends on the mana- 
ger of the road, whether he is a disciplinarian, and whether 
he holds his employe's right square up to the mark. You 
may see this on all the roads in the country. In some cases 
you may see a brakeman walk through a car with a pipe in 
his mouth, and sit down in the car with a lady or anybody 
else ; but go on a well-managed road, and you find the brake- 
men where they belong. I believe that depends, in a great 
measure, on how the thing is managed. But, to answer 
your question directly, I know that it would improve the 
civility of conductors and drivers, and add to the public ac- 
commodation, if one of these avenues running to the South 
End was occupied by a road that would incidentally compete 
with the Metropolitan. That is common sense. 

Testimony of Liverus Hull. 

To Mr. Child. — I have resided in Charlestown some 

twenty years, and am acquainted with the business wants of 

the citizens of Charlestown, to a greater or less extent. I 

have been mayor of Charlestown. I think there is an in- 

20 
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creasing desire, on the part of the citizens of Charlestown 
and the towns adjacent, that the horse railroad communica- 
tion between those cities and Boston should be extended 
into the city. One of the reasons is, that it would be a great 
convenience to the ladies. The most of their trade is on 
Summer Street, and that vicinity, and they are obliged to 
walk from Scollay Square to that portion of the city. I sup- 
pose seven-eighths of the ladies in Charlestown do their trad- 
ing in Boston. There is a great deal of social intercourse 
between the South End and Charlestown. A great many 
people have moved from Charlestown to the South End of 
Boston. I think a road through Shawmut Avenue, to the 
Highlands and Roxbury, would be a great accommodation to 
the citizens of Charlestown and vicinity, and would give 
them great satisfaction. I use the Middlesex Horse Rail- 
road cars, and think the accommodation they afford is as 
satisfactory as any railroad. There is very little complaint. 
I think the proposed route is as desirable as any that could 
be obtained. 

Testimony of Calvin A. Richards. 
To Mr. Child. — I am an old citizen of Boston ; was on 
the board of aldermen in 1860 or 1861; I have examined 
the proposed route of the Middlesex Railroad here this morn- 
ing — the map, I mean ; so far as I have heard any expres- 
sion by my neighbors and associates at the South End, they 
are decidedly in favor of it, as providing extra accommoda- 
tion. My«own reasons would be, as a real estate owner of 
that section of the city, I should desire to see Charlestown 
connected with that section of the city. I believe we are en- 
titled to good accommodation northerly as much as we are 
southerly, and should run as far as we can each way to con- 
nect that growing portion of the city. The only communi- 
cation we have directly with Charlestown is by Hathorne's 
coaches. I should say there was considerable call for a line 
of commuuication of some sort ; I don't pretend to give 
much beyond my own opinion. If such a line was estab- 
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lished, there would undoubtedly be considerable business 
developed between the two places. I think there is con- 
siderable business between the South End and the navy yard 
and manufactories in Charlestown. We have a great many 
large manufactories at the South End ; there is quite an ex- 
tensive business there — a business that is unknown to a 
great many, until they examine into it. They desire com- 
munication with Charlestown, as a great many of them live 
there. I let houses now to people who formerly lived there, 
who said they would like to live there, but their accommo- 
dations were such they could not get here, in the morning, 
and had to move away. Then the additional expense would 
make a difference. This proposed extension of the Middle- 
sex Road would help the communication between the South 
End and the business part of the city. Of course, a line of 
horse-cars which everybody likes, running directly from one 
point to another, always makes accommodation. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — I know nothing of conducting or 
managing a horse railroad. I have ridden for twenty years, 
I think. I was almost the first passenger on the Metro- 
politan Road. I have seen them grow with the growth of 
our city. I have seen them endeavor to meet difficulties 
which came from natural causes, and many difficulties which 
came, perhaps, from imaginary causes. I have that general 
idea in my mind that every business man has, that any 
business, of whatever name, is benefited by a competition. I 
remember that, when this location in Tremont Street and 
Washington Street, below Boylston Street, was granted, 
there was a clause inserted in the grant reserving the right 
to the aldermen to permit the Middlesex Company, or any 
other horse railroad company, to run over the tracks so 
located ; I remember that the coaches (prior to the building 
of the railroads) that ran to Charlestown, went up to Dover 
Street ; I have the general impression that, when this location 
was granted to the Metropolitan Road, it was anticipated that 
the Charlestown cars would ultimately run farther up towards 
the South End, and that the Metropolitan Road took this 
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location, with the understanding that that might be done at 
some future time ; but, of course, I am not under oath, and 
could not swear to it ; it was a long time ago — twelve years 
ago. 

Mr. Shattuck. — I should like to call attention to the 
report of a commission consisting of Isaac F. Redfield, Dan- 
iel L. Richardson and Henry W. Fuller, made in 1862, on 
the question what damages the Metropolitan Railroad Com- 
pany should have from the South Boston Railroad Company 
for the use of this track, extending from Boylston Street 
round through Tremont Street and back up Washington 
Street to Boylston Street ; I want to show what these com- 
missioners said this track was built for, and how the Metro- 
politan Railroad hold it. I put it in as the opinion of the 
commissioners, which was reported to the supreme court, 
and no exception was ever taken to it ; and therefore it may 
be considered as an adjudication, I suppose. Speaking of 
this part of the road, which is the part between Boylston 
Street and Cornhill, on Tremont Street, and also on Wash- 
ington Street — the part which we ask to use, and some be- 
sides — the commissioners say: "As the circuit in question 
seems to be the natural outlet of a considerable number of 
horse railroads centering in Boston, and the use of it seems 
necessary to enable such companies to accomplish satisfac- 
torily the proper business for which they were incorporated, 
the commissioners regarded it more in the nature of an 
investment for the common benefit of all those companies 
than in ordinary cases." That is their opinion, which was 
referred to the court. About three years before this, this 
location had been granted with the express proviso that the 
board of aldermen reserved the right to permit the ftmldle- 
sex Railroad Company, or any other horse railway company, 
to run cars over that track so located by virtue of its order, 
for such compensation as might be determined. Our point 
is, that the Metropolitan Railroad has no right to come here, 
and on its own account object to the use of these tracks by 
any other railroad that the authorities of the city might see 
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fit to authorize, because, when they took the location, they 
took it with the understanding that the other roads should 
run over it, if it was thought proper. 

To Mr. Bates. — I was not on the committee of the board 
of aldermen in 1859, appointed to investigate this subject. 

Mr. Bates. — Mr. Clapp was the chairman, and they went 
to the various cities. They reported this location and four 
others, substantially that there should be some method of 
these roads coming together. One of the points was, whether 
they should all run round over the tracks, or whether they 
should come together at one given point, and commute. The 
committee recommended that they should come to a given 
point and commute at Scollay's Building ; and, therefore, 
they granted the Metropolitan the right to extend its tracks 
from the Tremont House round by Cornhill and through 
Washington Street to Essex, the board of aldermen reserving 
the right to allow any other of these roads, if they after- 
wards changed their minds, to run over that track. They 
extended the tracks of the Middlesex up Cornhill, round by 
Scollay's Building, and allowed it to run over the tracks of 
the Metropolitan Road down Cornhill. They extended the 
Suffolk in the same manner up Cornhill, round by Scollay's 
Building, and allowed it to run over the tracks of the Met- 
ropolitan road, down Cornhill ; and gave to the Broadway 
Road, which could by no other means get to Scollay's Build- 
ing, the right to extend its track. First, they extended it 
through Winter Street ; but there was opposition to it, and 
they withdrew it, and then came into Beach Street, and the 
city gave them the right to extend their tracks up to this 
given point — Scollay's Building — and connect from there. 
That is the plan that was decided upon ; and finally, the last 
day of the session, December 31, 1859, the four locations 
were granted to these various roads, and that is what the 
city settled upon, as an experiment. 

Witness. — As near as I recollect it, that is the fact. There 
was a long debate, and great difficulty about it ; but the 
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roads all agreed to it finally. The roads acquiesced, and the 
locations, as agreed upon, went through unanimously. 

Mr. Shattuck. — I have here the report of that committee 
(City Document, No. 58, of 1859). The subsequent history 
is very interesting. The arrangement contemplated in 1859 
was, that the roads should meet at Scollay's Building, and 
that there they should interchange passengers. Of course, 
that gave the Middlesex the North End railroad stations, the 
Fitchburg, Lowell, Boston and Maine, and all the Charles- 
town travel, and gave rise to this commutation law. This 
report is called the report of the committee on the meeting 
of the horse railroads at a central point in the city of Boston. 
Observe that this was in 1859, and that was the arrange- 
ment made. But in 1862, less than thifee years after, the 
Metropolitan Road comes before the legislature, and gets au- 
thority to run over the Middlesex tracks down to the North 
End, and the Suffolk tracks and Broadway tracks, and Cam- 
bridge tracks. That is chapter 175, Acts of 1862. The 
Middlesex, up to this time, has never been allowed to devi- 
ate from that arrangement, made in 1859 ; but the Metropol- 
itan has utterly disregarded it, and has had authority to run 
to the North End over our tracks. We ask, substantially, 
that the same privilege that was given to the Metropolitan 
Road in 1862 should be given to the Middlesex at this time. 

Mr. Bates. — This assertion, I think, ought to be met here. 
The Metropolitan Road did not come to the legislature and 
ask any such thing ; but, as I have explained to the commit- 
tee before, the Suffolk made no money by this arrangement, 
and they went to work to break this up, and they came to 
the legislature year after year. The Middlesex opposed them 
and the Metropolitan opposed them ; but they finally got a 
bill, and then they got a compromise bill. That is my state- 
ment. Mr. Shattuck has made his. We will put in proof 
of our statement. 

Mr. Shattuck. — All I mean to say is, that the Metropoli- 
tan Road, from that time to this, has been running over our 
track, under this legislation. 
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Mr. Bates. — No, under an agreement with the Middlesex 
Road and with the others. 

Mr. Shattuck. — No agreement whatever. They had a 
right to do it. m 

To the Chairman. — I think a line of cars running through 
that particular street, would take the travel of that street, 
which is very large Then I think there is a difference be- 
tween a fare of five and a fare of six cents, in the minds of a 
great many men. The Middlesex Road tell me they are 
going to run from one terminus to the other for five cents. 
I know that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction that this 
road has never taken otf the cent extra tax that they put on. 
It seems a small matter, but it is a consideration with a great 
many poor people. There has been a great deal of complaint 
against the Metropolitan Railroad, in regard to their man- 
agement, when there are snow-storms. I am not one of 
those who complain ; but there is complaint, and this, com- 
ing in connection with the Highland Road, has given the 
people a hope that we shall have a change, and that benefits 
will grow out of it. There is a tremendous growth in that 
section of the city, and the corporation must grow with it, or 
there will be this trouble all the time. I think if one corpo- 
ration demands all the streets, and grasps at everything, they 
will meet that growth as they see fit. I think if another one 
comes in, competition will come in, and benefit arise from it. 
That, I believe, is the feeling of the people who are more 
interested than I am in the South End. I never have thought 
the Metropolitan Road would be deprived of any dividends, on 
account of the extension of the Middlesex Road. I think 
they have got a splendid business and a splendid road. I 
think it is one of the grandest charters there is to-day ; and I 
believe their gains, with proper management, would be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the stockholders. I know the granting of 
this request on the part of the Middlesex Road would gratify 
the people of the South End. I own property on Shawmut 
Avenue, considerable of it. I think I have a right to appear 
here to-day, and object to a track or favor it, as a real estate 
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owner, and I think I have a right to express my opinion. I 
have not come here to vilify the road which has been the 
making of my property, or the gentlemen connected with it, 
who are my personal friends, and who, I believe, are doing 
the best tiling they can ; but, in a business point of view, if 
I was a director or stockholder in the Metropolitan Road, 
which I am not, I should not be afraid of this thing at all. 
I think, if it will make the South End grow, and draw from 
Charlestown to it, there must be benefit from it. I do not 
know of any real estate owner on Shawmut Avenue who ob- 
jects to a track there. That has gone by, I think. I think 
a track running by a piece of property adds to its value. 
The street is wide enough for two tracks. There is not that 
business on it that there is on other avenues. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — I don't believe there are any residents 
on Shawmut Avenue who would not like to have a horse 
railroad there. 

Adjourned to Thursday, March 7. 



March 7. 
The hearing was resumed at the green room on Thursday, 
March 7, at 10J o'clock, A. M. 

Testimony of William S. Barbour, Civil Engineer. 

[The witness exhibited a map of Tremont Street, between 
Scollay Square and the terminus of the Tremont- Street line 
of the Metropolitan Railroad, opposite their office, and 
explained the same to the committee.] 

To the Chairman — The distance from the point of con- 
nection with the track of the Metropolitan Road in Scollay 
Square, to the end of the double track opposite Montgomery 
Place, is 750 feet. 

To Mr. Child. — The width of Tremont Street at the 
narrowest point (full width between curbstones) is 29.6 feet, 
opposite the Albion ; and at the widest point, opposite the 
Metropolitan Railroad office, is 34.6 feet. 
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To the Chairman. — Opposite Bromfield Street it is 38 
feet ; at Hamilton Place, 40.1 feet ; at Winter Street, 42 
feet ; at Temple Place, 39.9 feet ; at West Street, 40.7. Two 
hundred and thirty-one feet south of West Street, it is 34.2 
feet. 

To Mr. Child. — At the narrowest place, opposite the 
Albion, the width between the curbstone and track is 7.7 
feet ; between the tracks, 4 feet ; from outside to outside of 
track, 5.1 feet. The distance from the termini of the Met- 
ropolitan track, opposite their depot, to where the Middlesex 
propose entering Shawmut Avenue, is 3,100 feet ; and from 
thence to Washington Street near the old Roxbury Post- 
office, is 9,963 feet. 

To Mr. Bates. — The Metropolitan track is not to be 
touched, except in crossing, in turning back into Shawmut 
Avenue. • 

To the Chairman. — Have had considerable experience in 
surveying, on the streets of Boston, as engineer of nearly all 
the railroads ; and consider this proposed route as favorable 
as any 1 know, so far as obstruction of streets by cars and 
vehicles is concerned. 

To Mr. Child. — There is a place in Guild Row, Roxbury, 
which compares favorably with this as to width ; also a sim- 
ilar place in Union Street, where the narrowest point is 31 
feet in width. One place in Dock Square is 21 feet in width, 
where the Middlesex track runs. 

Testimony of Charles E. Powers, Esq. 
To Mr. Shattuck. — Am president of the Middlesex Rail- 
road Company. Have been connected with horse railroads 
since 1860 ; as director until within four years ; as president 
since. Have investigated the management of horse railroads 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Brooklyn for some 
ten years, and in other cities more or less. In my judgment, 
the proper accommodation of the public requires most cer- 
tainly that the track of the Middlesex Road should be ex- 
tended to the South End. The general retail business of 

21 
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the city, as well as the public halls and places of amusement, 
have gradually, and are still gradually, working toward the 
southerly part of the city. At the time the tracks were 
located around Scollay's Building, that was considered the 
central point, to about which point nine-tenths of the people 
desired to come ; and at that time there were only dwelling- 
houses on West and Winter Streets, and but one or two 
stores on Summer Street. There are not now, as then, pub- 
lic halls and places of amusement north of Scollay Square, 
on the line of the Middlesex Road, excepting the Howard 
Athenaeum. The stores where ladies naturally go to pur- 
chase dresses and do shopping are now in Summer and Win- 
ter Streets, and beyond. There is, as I know from personal 
knowledge as a resident at the South End, an intimate 
relation between that part of the city and Charlestown. 
^ There has been a constant and growing complaint on the 
part of the patrons of the Middlesex Road, desiring further 
accommodations toward the South End ; particularly from 
passengers from the Boston and Maine depot, from which the 
distance to Scollay Square is but four or five minutes' walk. 
The commutation system, inaugurated eight or nine years 
ago, is practically a failure. The companies found the com- 
parative amount of commutation business very slight indeed. 
Taking all the railroads together, it does not amount prob- 
ably to five per cent. As to the commutation with the Met- 
ropolitan by the Middlesex, it probably would not average 
seventy-five passengers during the day, out of twelve or 
thirteen thousand. Appeals for further facilities for inter- 
communication are being made almost continually ; there is 
constant complaint. Have endeavored many times, during 
six or seven years past, and up to within six months, to 
secure by negotiation a right to run our cars to the South 
End, and had a number of interviews with the officers of the 
Metropolitan Road for that purpose, and been led to it in 
consequence of the pressure made upon us to run to the 
South End. In 1864 there was a petition before the legis- 
lature by several parties for incorporation, with a view of 
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doing business between the South End and Charlestown. 
A remonstrance was made, more particularly by the Metro- 
politan Railroad. We stated then that, if there was a gen- 
eral want of intercommunication between these two sections, 
we held ourselves in readiness to run our cars through. An 
arrangement was made soon after. 

[Mr. Shattuck at this point read to the committee an ex- 
tract from Senate Document No. 4, of 1864, being from a 
remonstrance of the Metropolitan and Middlesex Railroads, 
in which the remonstrants state that, if there is a demand 
for other lines from Roxbury to Charlestown Neck, they 
deem it wiser and better for the public, and fairer for the 
roads themselves, to see whether the two remonstrants can- 
not enter into some mutual arrangement with a view of doing 
the business without change of cars, and thus avoid the 
necessity of creating another corporation, with a capital of 
$500,000 for the purpose ; and further stating that, if there 
be any such demand for such an arrangement, the existing 
roads have greater facilities for meeting it than a new com- 
pany could have, and it is their business to furnish such 
facilities as the public do demand and will pay for. 

Mr Powers then resumed his testimony.] 

To Mr. Shattuck. — About two years after that remon- 
strance, the two corporations made an arrangement by which 
the line of the Metropolitan was extended to Charlestown 
Neck. The arrangement was abandoned in about a year, to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties, for the reason that great 
complaint was made by Charlestown people of the delay 
made, even with full cars, opposite the Fitchburg, Eastern 
and Lowell depots, being generally three and sometimes five 
minutes at one depot, and the conductors hanging about the 
depots. This resulted in running down the receipts of the 
Main Street line forty to fifty per cent, below what they had 
been and were immediately after the abandonment of the 
arrangement. The cost of going from Charlestown to Rox 
bury Post-office is nine cents by commutation; otherwise, 
eleven. If the Middlesex road should have this additional 
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line, they would not charge over five cents certainly, and the 
probabilities are that the line could be run cheaper still. 
The effect of running a long line in that way would very 
naturally be to reduce the cost of transportation. There 
would be constant changes of passengers, which no company 
gets now on a short line, being obliged always to go one way 
empty. The most profitable line of the Metropolitan Road is 
undoubtedly its depot line. There is not the slightest doubt 
that it will be ultimately practical to carry passengers on the 
proposed line for less than five cents. Much better accom- 
modations could be furnished, because the company could 
run more cars, and they would become uniformly filled with 
passengers. There would doubtless be no less than five sets 
of passengers in the run from Charlestown Neck and back. 
The natural effect would be, as has been proved on other 
roads, greater uniformity of travel. The Third Avenue 
Railroad in New York city, one of the' largest corporations, 
and perhaps the largest, in the country, load their cars less 
than any other company. One is rarely obliged to stand, in 
riding in their cars. As a general thing, the more dense 
and compact the business of a horse railway is, the greater 
the economy with which it can be operated. In other cities 
than Boston, the street railways are almost invariably con- 
fined to one avenue, where the avenues are sufficiently wide 
for a double track ; where they are not wide enough to allow 
a vehicle to pass on each side of a double track, they go 
down one avenue and back on another. In Philadelphia, 
where the streets are very narrow, there are seventeen or 
eighteen railway companies ; in New York, eleven or twelve ; 
in Brooklyn, about a dozen. As a general thing, there are 
in these cities no street railways running over four or five 
different avenues, as the Metropolitan now does. In New 
York city, where several different roads are found running 
on parallel avenues, if one road fails to come up to the stand- 
ard of efficiency and the character of its cars and conductors, 
the effect is that passengers seek other avenues. The Sixth 
Avenue Railroad was an instance, being suffered to run down 
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from mismanagement, having formerly been one ot the best- 
paying roads in New York. The people sought other lines. It 
was then taken control of by its present president, the track 
newly ironed, new cars put on and new equipment ; and in the 
course of a year or two the travel all came back, and now pas- 
sengers from parallel avenues seek this, and the road has become 
the most successfully operated in New York. Invariably, the 
road that has the best cars and conductors and most efficient 
managers gets the most passengers. The people who walk 
over the bridges between Charlestown and the city, every day, 
are more, I should judge, than those who ride in the cars of 
the company ; and I should say twice as many walk, between 
Dover Street and Boylston or Washington and Tremont, as 
are carried in the Metropolitan cars through these streets. 
Good management will certainly make business ; and a 
decrease of fares makes a great deal of difference. If there 
were two or more roads to the south end of Boston, I do not 
know that I should recommend their operating upon the 
same track ; but if there were two companies, there would 
certainly be a desire on the part of each to outdo, if possible, 
the other, with a view of inducing travel to its own line. 
The result would be to improve the accommodation to the 
public, and benefit the roads themselves. And, not regard- 
ing it in the light of competition, there is a great deal more 
business there now than the Metropolitan can do in their line 
of cars. I am satisfied in my own mind that, sooner or later, 
there will be other companies doing business to the South 
End, and it would be to the advantage of the Metropolitan 
Road to have other companies. It would satisfy the public, 
instead of having the constant wrangle that is had before the 
legislature, and has been had since the Metropolitan and 
other roads were incorporated. The desire of the Metro- 
politan to monopolize and procure locations through all the 
streets they could, with a view of heading off other compa- 
nies, has not only resulted in an injury to the corporation, 
but having so many lines has made a great expense, and the 
receipts have not been commensurate with the expenses. 
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Had that company confined itself to its original location in 
Washington and Tremont Streets, it would probably have 
been better able, at this time, to pay, instead of ten per cent., 
twenty or thirty. The Cambridge road was better operated 
before it was spread out on three or four avenues. The 
business of horse railways involves a multitude of little de- 
tails. If they are confined to one avenue, or two at most, 
the business can be looked after more closely. It is true that 
it was formerly supposed by the best railroad men that there 
were practical difficulties in the way of running the cars and 
horses of competing lines over the same track ; but, within 
the last ten years, it has become almost the universal custom 
to do it in New York and Philadelphia, and to a great extent 
in Boston. In Boston, now, there is not a corporation oper- 
ating with its horses and cars, which does not use the track 
of other companies in making its circuit. In Philadelphia 
this is done to a great extent, cars being run over the track 
of another road, distances of from seven or eight hundred 
feet to over six miles. There was a heated contest on the 
subject, ten or twelve years ago, before the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature, and a desperate opposition on the part of the com- 
panies, but the legislature authorized permission in almost 
every instance ; and it has been found to work well, the cars 
being run in entire harmony, and one result being that they 
are run more regularly. 

Mr. Shattuck said he should like, as showing the progress 
and the change of views on this subject, to read the affidavit 
of William Wharton, Jr., taken March 10,1862, which was 
put in the other day by the counsel for the Metropolitan 
Road, in the hearing upon the petition for the Highland Rail- 
way, as follows : — 

Affidavit of William Wharton, Jr. 

" Philadelphia, March 10, 1862. 
" E H. Derby, Esq., President Metropolitan Railroad Company, Boston. 
u Dear Sir : — I have your letter of the 8th instant, and in 
reply will state that, being from the nature of my business 
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well acquainted with the practical operation of horse rail- 
ways in Philadelphia and other cities, I have had ample op- 
portunity to notice the difficulty, in fact almost the impossi- 
bility, of two city railway companies running their cars upon 
the same track without detriment to the accommodation of 
the public as well as injury to their own interests. This 
arises from the rivalry naturally existing between the com- 
panies, extending, of course, to the conductors and drivers, 
who seek by all means to obtain all the passengers for their 
own particular line, to the exclusion of the other. Irregu- 
lar running and violations of the time-table are of daily, 
almost hourly, occurrence ; and however- stringent in this 
particular the rules adopted by the companies may be, they 
cannot be carried out in practice. 

" This ill-feeling, in many cases, causes not only inconven- 
ience and delay to passengers, but actually endangers their 
safety ; for instance, when cars of the different lines ap- 
proach at nearly the same time to the point of intersection, 
the drivers often try to 4 cut each other out,' knowing that 
the car which is ahead will have a much better chance to 
pick up passengers. Therefore, each one will whip up his 
horses and by their recklessness a collision is imminent. 

" When on the main route, the car which is ahead will prob- 
ably lag behind the proper running time, and so obtain pas- 
sengers which rightfully should be carried by the other one, 
the driver of which, feeling imposed upon, will keep so close 
up as to render it dangerous for passengers to be upon the 
platform of the first car, or to get on or off the car, except 
at the risk of being hit by the pole or knocked down by the 
horses. 

" Sometimes to such an extent has this been carried that 
personal assaults between conductors or drivers, while upon 
duty on the cars, have been the result, to say nothing of 
the foul epithets used, and profanity. 

" The question of the amount of compensation to be paid 
for using another company's track is seldom satisfactorily 
settled ; often lawsuits arise, and complications, injurious to 
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all concerned, are almost inevitable, rendering an equitable 
adjustment impossible 

" By having an arrangement between two connecting roads, 
that passengers carried by one line to the end of its route 
shall be transferred to the other cars, and so taken to their 
destination, all this want of harmony and conflict of interest 
is avoided. 

"In this way, passengers can be carried at a less rate than if 
each company should run its own cars upon both of the 
routes ; for, in that case, owing to the difficulty of properly 
regulating their running, more cars are required to do the 
same work; also, they will be likely, from jealousy of each 
other, to put on more cars than are actually needed. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the fare must be higher or the rail- 
road companies lose the difference. 

" This needless increase in the number of cars, in my opin- 
ion, would certainly be another strong objection, when the 
railroad runs through business streets, especially if they are 
narrow or crooked and already overcrowded by vehicles, as 
is the case in Cornhill, Washington and other streets in 
Boston. 

" In Philadelphia, you are aware,we have a system of trans- 
fer or exchange tickets, by which the transportation of pas- 
sengers is efficiently done, at a less cost and with greater 
convenience to the public and the railroad companies them- 
selves than would be possible by any other method. This 
plan, although general with us, is not universal ; upon some 
of our roads we see the ill effects of using the same track, 
and can compare the two methods, as it were side by side. 

" Yours respectfully, 

" William Wharton, Jr., 
" Railway Contractor" 

Mr. Shattuck then read a letter from the same gentleman, 
written recently, after ten years' experience, as follows : — 
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[copy.] 

" Philadelphia, February 26, 1872. 
" Charles E. Powers, Esq., President. 

" Dear Sir : — Yours of the 24th instant is at hand, calling 
ray attention to the affidavit made by me on March 10, 1862, 
in reference to the use of one track by the cars of different 
street-railway companies. 

" In reply to your inquiry, I will say that, at the time the 
said affidavit was made, the difficulties I pointed out did ac- 
tually exist ; but since then [about ten (10) years] the various 
companies have come to a better understanding of their 
rights in the matter, and their officers have operated their 
lines jointly, with as much harmony as was practicable. The 
result has, therefore, been that for some years past the prac- 
tical difficulties have very much diminished, and I have very 
materially modified my views. There are a number of lines, 
owned and operated by distinct companies in this city, which 
use tracks in common and without any apparent interference 
to each other's business or to the general use of the streets. 
In fact the public appear to require that this should be the 
case, in order to fully accommodate travel to and from the 
central points of great resort. 

" Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) " William Wharton, Jr." 

Mr. Shattuck also read the affidavit of Mr. John W. Young 
of Philadelphia, given some dozen years ago, as follows : — 

Affidavit of John W. Young. 

" To the Joint Special Committee on Railways and Canals of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. 

" I, John W. Young, being duly sworn, do depose and say : 

That I am Superintendent of the Second and Third Streets 

Passenger Railroad Company of the city of Philadelphia, 

State of Pennsylvania ; that the Green and Coats Streets City 

Passenger Railroad Company, and the Race and Vine Streets 

City Passenger Railroad Company, run their horse-cars upon 
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our track jointly with us, for a distance of nine squares, which 
is a source of constant annoyance and nuisance to the respect- 
ive companies, and to the public generally. The drivers and 
conductors of the one loaf upon the time of the conductors 
and drivers of the other ; that they compete for travel with 
great outcry and disturbance to the public peace ; that they 
fall into quarrels and fights, and delay and interrupt busi- 
ness ; and many other evils have resulted which clearly de- 
monstrate the impolicy of such an arrangement. The cars 
of the one impede the travel of the other, and, in my opinion, 
founded upon the above experience, it would be the height of 
folly to permit a competing railroad to run opposition cars on 
another railroad, on which five hundred or more cars are 
daily transporting fifteen to twenty thousand passengers. 
That the common use of our track has resulted in several 
collisions, thereby endangering the lives of passengers and 
horses ; and, through the rivalry of the conductors and 
drivers, our passengers have been grossly insulted. In truth, 
the joint use of our track subverts, to a great degree, the in- 
tention of a city horse railroad company, viz. : expedition, 
economy and quiet and peaceable transportation. 

"John W. Young.'' 

Mr. Powers then read the following letter from Mr. Young : 

" Philadelphia, February 26, 1872. 
" Charles E. Powers, Esq., President of the Middlesex Bailroad Go. 

" Sir : — In answer to your letter that I received on the 26th, 
I reply to you as follows, with correct statement : Our road, 
the Second and Third Street P. R. R. Company, is about 
thirty-eight miles, with all its branches. In that distance we 
run over two roads, as follows : To make our circuit of that 
line, which is called the main line, from Kensington to Mifflin 
Street and back to station, is eleven miles. In that branch 
we run over the Spruce and Pine Street track, as follows : 
From Second and Dock to Second and Pine Streets is about 
1,080 feet ; from Third and Spruce to Third and Walnut is 
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about 800 feet, making in all 1,880 feet ; for which we pay, 
to the Spruce and Pine Street P. R. R. Company, $200 per 
year. We have no trouble about the running time ; it is 
understood that they must keep their track in good repair, 
and not detain us. We also run on part of the Fifth and 
Sixth P. R. R. Company's track, as follows : to make the cir- 
cuit from Front and Berks Street to Front and Norris Street, 
which is about one thousand feet ; we pay them the sum of 
$1,000 for the use of the said track. They keep it in order. 
When it is out of repair, we notify them ; in teu days, if not 
put in order, we then repair it, and deduct from the rent. 
The Fairmount P. R. R. Company, to make a circuit, runs 
over our road from Second and Race to Second and Dock, 
from Third and Dock to Third and Vine, about nine blocks, 
which is about a mile or a little less, for $600 per year, pay- 
able every six months. We have to keep the track in repair, 
except the curves that they branch off of to get on their 
track. Speaking about the time we have now, the running 
time from Third and Dock to Third and Vine, is nine minutes. 
The Race and Vine Street cars run to our time, in case they 
lead our car out at that point. On the Spruce and Pine 
track there is no trouble ; if they run on five minutes and 
we run on five, either one or the other leads, which does not 
interfere. It is the same on the Fifth and Sixth. We run, 
on one part of the day, on two and-a-half and three-minute 
time. The longest is five minutes, at a late hour at night. 
If the cars of our road run on three minutes, we lead one 
and follow the other ; if on five minutes, we will meet at the 
point about the same time. The car that is nearest the curve 
has the right of way. We never have had any trouble with 
that arrangement, and have been running that way for the 
last thirteen years. The Race and Vine Street cars run on 
our track through the principal part of the city. If a pas- 
senger gets on, he says to the conductor : * Do you go up 
Third ? ' He makes answer : ' As far as Third and Vine 
Streets.' If the passenger wants to go further, he tells him 
to take the other car, which is ours. We allow them to take 
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passengers on that circuit ; that is, in case they want to go 
no further. 

" Yours respectfully, 

" John W. Young, 

" Superintendent Second and Third Street P. R. R. Co." 

To Mr. Shattuck — The difficulties between the Middlesex 
Road and the Cliftondale Road, to which Mr. Studley re- 
ferred in his testimony in 1862, were owing to a controversy 
with the managers of the Cliftondale Road, in reference to 
giving security for the use of our road. We claimed that 
they should give us a bond to pay us such award as commis- 
sioners appointed by the supreme court might make. They 
said they would not give any bond. There were some pro- 
ceedings had in reference to it, and finally they gave us a 
bond, with sureties to our satisfaction. After the bond was 
given, the difficulties in a great measure ceased. We have 
had no difficulties whatever with the Lynn and Boston Com- 
pany, who use our tracks from Chelsea Bridge to Scollay 
Square, since an arrangement was made with them some ten 
years ago or more. The cars of the Metropolitan Road have 
run over our track since 1862, and we have had no particu- 
lar difficulty on that account. When the South Boston Rail- 
road commenced running over the tiacks of the Metropolitan 
Company, I am inclined to think (I am not sure about it) 
that they made some difficulty among themselves, but there 
is no trouble now. 

Mr. Powers then read the following letters from the 
managers of several street railroads in Philadelphia : — 

[copy.] 
" Office of Green and Coates Sts. P. R. R. Co., ) 
" Philadelphia, March 2, 1872. > 

"Charles E. Powers, Esq., President Middlesex B. B. Co. 

" Dear Sir : — I am in receipt of your letter of the 29th ult , 
and, in answer to your inquiries in the order proposed, it can 
be said : — 

" 1. This company use about five miles of track jointly with 
another company. 
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" 2. It has done so for more than twelve years. 

" 3. There is no difficulty in thus running the cars of both 
companies on time, beyond that of controlling conductors 
and drivers under ordinary circumstances. 

" 4. There need be no difficulty in one company using the 
track of another for the distance of 3,000 feet, under proper 
rules and regulations ; and I can conceive circumstances in 
which each of the companies would promote the interests of 
the other. The use of one road by other companies, for the 
purpose of a circuit, occurs in several instances in this city, 
and is deemed no detriment to either of the companies. 
Where two companies have an equal right to the same track, 
there should be no competition, as their interests are iden- 
tical ; the prime object being to popularize the street by short 
and regular time, which rivalry of the usual character would 
prevent. Hence the question would not be, which of these 
companies could obtain the greater advantage of the other, 
but it would be, whether the travel should be attracted to 
the street they occupy, or driven to another on which the 
cars would be better regulated. 

" Very respectfully, yours, etc., 
(Signed) " Ht Budd, 

"President Green and Coates St. P. It. R. Co." 

[copy.] 

" Office of Citizens' Passenger Railroad Company, } 
"Northwest Corner Tenth Street and Montgomery Avenue, > 

" Philadelphia, February 26, 1872. ) 

" Charles E. Powers, Esq., President Middlesex Bailroad Company. 

" My Dear Sir : — I answer the inquiries contained in your 
letter of the 24th instant as follows : First — this company 
uses the track on Tenth Street, from Caliowhill to Arch 
Streets, in common with the Girard College Passenger Rail- 
road Company, and has so used it for over thirteen years. 
The distance from Caliowhill to Arch Street is about two 
thousand (2,000) feet. The two corporations are entirely 
independent of each other, but there is a joint ownership of 
this part of the track ; it was constructed by this company, 
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and the half-cost paid by the Girard College Railroad Com- 
pany. Second — there is very little practical difficulty in 
running both sets of cars over this part of the road, as there 
is no competition for passengers on this part of the line; 
the Girard College cars turning to the eastward on Arch 
Street, while ours continue down Tenth Street for a distance 
of nearly two miles further south. Third — under proper 
rules and regulations and the strict enforcement of them, 
there is no 'practical difficulty' in one street railroad 
using the tracks of another compauy for a distance of 2,500 
feet. 

" Yours truly, 

(Signed) " Geo. Williams." 

[copy.] 
"Office Union Passenger R. R. Co., } 

"TWENTY-TlIIHD AND BkOWN STS., > 

" Philadelphia, February, 2G, 1872. } 
" Charles E. Powers, Esq., President Middlesex Bailroad Company. 

" Dear Sir : — Yours received ; in reply, would state that 
we do in several instances use our own track in conjunction 
with other lines, sometimes on the same rails, and others on 
rails of our own laid inside and out of the rails of other 
roads ; we have been running in this way for seven years, 
and have never experienced any difficulty whatever in run- 
ning on time ; of course, no cars are allowed to stop in such 
cases, only to take up passengers ; it has been our custom 
always, when our charter gave us the right to run over a 
street for a distance that was already occupied by another 
company, and not wide enough for a double track, to apply 
to the company first in possession to purchase one-half of 
the length of the track that is to be used jointly, each com- 
pany to keep their portion of the track and street in order ; 
and, if they refuse to sell, we lay our track inside and out of 
theirs. We run three lines of cars on Ninth Street, from 
Arch to Vine Street and the Girard College, one distance 
eleven hundred (1,100) feet; same track on Master Street, 
from Fifteenth to Twentieth, our road, and Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth, distances twenty-one hundred (2,100) feet ; and 
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on Columbia Avenue, our road, Thirteenth and Fifteenth, 
distance four thousand (4,000) feet ; besides which, the 
Seventeenth and Nineteenth road runs on the same rails 
nine hundred (900) feet. 

" Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) " Jonathan Bullock." 

[copy.] 

" The Second and Third Street Passenger R. R. Co., > 
" President's Office, Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 1872. y 

" Charles E. Powers, Esq., President :■— 

" I am in receipt of your letter of the 24th, and note con- 
tents. Our company use the tracks of other companies, at 
three different points, for about one thousand feet (1,000) 
each ; and we have our track used from Dock Street to Vine 
Street, on both Second and Third Streets (the distance on 
each street is about one-half a mile) by the Hestonville Passen- 
ger Railroad Company. On this track the Hestonville Com- 
pany have to conform to our time-table and rules therefor ; 
there is not the least trouble or difficulty between the cars of 
the two companies ; this joint arrangement has been in opera- 
tion for nearly thirteen (13) years ; during the most of this 
period, I have been president of this company, and the balance 
of the time director. I cannot see the least difficulty in two 
roads being operated on the same track for twenty-five hun- 
dred feet (2,500). We use the tracks of the Philadelphia 
and Gray Ferry Railroad Company and Frankfort and South- 
wark Railroad Company. Any other information I may 
have I will bp pleased to furnish. 

" I am, very truly and respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) " Robert F. Taylor, President." 

To the Chairman. — The control of the cars in Philadel- 
phia is left substantially as it is with us, to the board of 
mayor and aldermen. They have the right to regulate the 
running. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — New York, in its location and situa- 
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tion, is very similar to Boston, as the territory of Boston is 
increased now by the addition of Back Bay. A map of Bos- 
ton and a map of New York, placed side by side, have a sim- 
ilar appearance. In New York we go up two or three miles 
before we strike the avenues. There are some four or five 
different lines on each side of Broadway. They go almost 
the entire length of the city, and come down to City Hall 
Park. The Third and Fourth Avenue cars, the Blcecker 
Street, Madison Avenue, Astor House and Dry Dock, and 
two other lines, all come to a common point opposite the 
Astor House. There are four or five lines that run upon the 
track through Park Row and Chatham Street, distances 
varying from 1,000 to 2,000 or 3,000 feet. Upon the other 
side of Broadway there are several lines that use a common 
track for a greater distance. That is, through a part of 
Varick Street, a part of Canal Street, the entire length of 
West Broadway, and through Church Street, its whole length. 
These tracks are used by all the cars on that side of the city. 
Church Street is one of the most crowded streets of New 
York. It is a good deal like our Merchants' Row in Boston. 
The street is twenty feet five inches wide throughout, from 
curb to curb. It is continually crowded with vehicles. A 
great deal of heavy business is done on that street, which is 
very narrow. There is one track its entire length, and part 
of the distance two tracks. The Third Avenue Company 
run their cars on thirty seconds' headway. That is their 
regular time of running during business hours. The Fourth 
Avenue cars run on about a minute or a minute-and-a-half 
headway. They all use one track in common through Park 
Row and Chatham Street, and it makes a car every fifteen 
seconds at least. 

To the Chairman. — We have nothing like it in Boston. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — There are more than twice as many 
cars run on that crowded street than are even on Tremont 
Street, between Temple Place and the Tremont House. The 
conductors' returns are all made up, town. 

Mr. Powers then read the following letter from Mr. Dick- 
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inson, superintendent of the Third Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany :— 

« 

[COPY.] 

" Office of the Third Ave. R. R. Co., 3d Ave., 65th and 66th Sts., \ 

« New York, Feb. 23, 1872. 5 
" Charles E. Powers, Esq. 

" Dear Sir : — Yours of the 23d received, asking how many 
cars can rim on one track, etc. My answer is, that at Park 
Row, as many as four to five a minute pass one point with- 
out difficulty — that too, where the street is crowded with 
other vehicles. I consider it entirely practicable to run that 
number. We are putting on thirty new cars, next month, 
to run over the same route, which will make one every three 
minutes more ; still, I apprehend no difficulty. When the 
distance is not over, say half a mile, I do not see any reason 
why the number I have mentioned cannot be run with great 
facility. 

" Yours truly, 

(Signed) " E. S. Dickinson, Supt." 

To Mr. Shattuck. — In my judgment, there certainly can 
be no difficulty in running a car every fifteen seconds through 
Tremont Street. I believe that none of the companies re- 
port less than five mile» an hour as the rate of speed. It is 
practicable for a car to go at the rate of four miles an hour 
through the streets. 

Mr. Shattuck. — It is a mere matter of computation, and 
perhaps I may as well state it as the witness. At four miles 
an hour, a car moves 352 feet in a mi""** ; and 88 feet in a 
quarter of a minute. Therefore, the cars, if they were going 
at the rate of four miles an hour, which is the slowest trot, 
in fact not more than a fast walk, would be 88 feet, or 
about five and a half rods distant from each other, at four a 
minute. The shortest time on the Metropolitan track is one 
in 48 seconds, and they are about 164 feet apart, which is 
ten rods. That is when the cars are moving at the rate of 
four miles an hour, and equal distances apart. Of course, 
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sometimes they come nearer together, and sometimes they 
are further apart. 

Mr. Bates. — Look at Tremont Street any day and you 
will see how valuable such calculations are. 

Mr. Shattuck. — Well, that is for want of proper manage- 
ment. 

To Mr. Shattuck. —The cause of the blocks on Tremont 
Street, the immediate cause of them, and the principal cause, 
is the fact that they change their horses from end to end on 
the cars in that street ; and furthermore, the fact of their 
having a receiving office there, where every conductor, on 
arriving at that place, is obliged to go and render his ac- 
count and purchase tickets, if necessary. In my judgment, 
if these obstructions were removed, twice the number of cars 
might be run there as easily as the present number. For- 
merly, our receiving office was in Scollay's Building, where 
the conductors stopped to render their accounts upon arriving 
every trip. The Metropolitan Railroad Company made such 
a noise and disturbance about it, and made so many threats 
about bringing an order into the city government to compel 
us to give up that office, that I told the president of that 
road I would remedy the difficulty as soon as I could, and we 
gave up that office and had it in Charlestown. Now, we 
have abandoned the office in Charlestown, and the conductors 
are only required to make their returns once a day — in the 
morning. I require a bond from every conductor, with two 
sureties, resident in Massachusetts, in the sum of $500. They 
compelled us to give up our office in Scollay's Building, but they 
still retain their receiving office on Tremont Street. None of 
the New York or Philadelphia roads have their accounts ren- 
dered down town in that way. They invariably do it at the 
very extreme end of their roads, in the country. The Met- 
ropolitan Railroad is the only road, that I am aware of, that 
stops its cars in a crowded thoroughfare to have its conduct- 
ors render their accounts. I have had the time for an entire 
day of eleven or twelve hours taken of the detention at the 
Tremont House. I tried, of course, to get an average day. 
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This count was taken on Tuesday, February 27, 1872, a clear 
day. The number of cars that stopped (and they nearly all 
stopped for a longer or shorter time ; but very few passed 
on, and that was when there was a block, and the conductor 
ran ahead and rendered his account), — the total number of 
cars was 725. The total detention in eleven 'hours, from 
seven in the morning to six in the evening, was 17 hours, 26 
minutes and 32 seconds, at that one point, making the aver- 
age detention of each car one minute and 26 seconds — nearly 
a minute and a half to each car. This was occcasioned en- 
tirely by the conductors going in and rendering their ac- 
counts, and by the change of horses from end to end of the 
car. 

Mr. Shattuck. — At four miles an hour, that minute and a 
half would carry them about 500 feet ; that is, over thirty 
rods. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — That includes all the cars of the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad, everything but the South Boston cars. 
There is no reason for any such stoppages as that — nothing 
more than for passengers to get on and off.. One way to 
avoid shifting horses at that place would be to lay a track 
through Winter or Bromfield Street, if they did not choose 
to go back as far as Temple Place. Probably there would be 
no difficulty in getting a location through either of those 
streets. Bromfield Street is two or three feet wider than 
Winter Street, and is sufficiently wide to allow a vehicle to 
stand on each side of the track. If the circuit through 
Washington Street is objectionable, and it is desired to con- 
fine the Tremont Street line to Tremont Street, instead of 
stopping the cars where they do now, a much better plan 
would be to continue the route for 700 feet further, to Scol- 
lay Square, where there is plenty of room. They could then 
run their Tremont Street cars the whole length of Tremont 
Street, change their horses from end to end, and return. 
There is considerable space in Scollay Square unoccupied ; 
at all events, the city permits some express or furniture 
wagons to have a stand there. 
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It is within the observation of every one who patronizes 
the Tremont Street line, that it is exceedingly tedious get- 
ting over the short distance, less than 400 feet between Park 
Street Church and the Granary Burying-ground. I find that 
the average time taken by a car in going from Park Street 
Church to the turnout and returning to the same point, is 
something over five minutes. The time was taken on two 
days — February 23 and February 26 — and on one day of 11 
hours the total detention was 39 hours, 30 minutes and 25 
seconds, and the other day of 11 hours, 40 hours, 3 minutes 
and 15 seconds. 

Nearly every important street railroad has among its em- 
ployes two or three men who are termed " timers." They 
have time-tables in their possession, and know precisely the 
time when the cars should arrive and depart at different 
points. The duties of the timers on the Third Avenue Road, 
in New York, for instance, are to be on the road continually, 
and if they see two cars of that line together they put down 
the number of the car, etc., on a printed slip, which is sent 
immediately 4o the office ; and, the moment the car arrives 
there that is out of time, the conductor and driver are re- 
quired to leave it, and others take their places. If the brake 
has given out or the harness broken, that may be a suffi- 
cient excuse ; but, unless there is a substantial excuse, they 
are discharged. The men know that that is the rule, and of 
course they are anxious to keep on time. As many times as 
I have been in New York and ridden over that ro^d, I do 
not know that I over noticed two cars together. They are 
never in a bunch, as may frequently be observed on Tremont 
Street. The Philadelphia roads also have timers. I think 
the Metropolitan Road does not employ any. 

From Charlestown to the Roxbury Post-office, through 
Shawmut Avenue, we should not probably average more than 
one car in two minutes and a half on the shortest headway ; 
from two minutes and a half to once in five minutes. The 
addition of that number of cars would hardly be percepti- 
ble. 
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Mr. Shattuck. — I have made this calculation : Allowing 
that they run a car once in three minutes, in addition to 
thQse now run, if they go four miles an hour the cars will be 
one hundred and thirty feet apart, instead of one hundred 
and sixty-four, as now. That is, it would make a difference 
of about thirty feet. 

To the Chairman. — There will be a car from Charlestown 
Square to Roxbury Post-office as often as once in two and a 
half or three minutes. It would be desirable, of course, 
and that would be our intention, to run the Bunker Hill cars 
as well as the Main Street cars through. That would give 
a car down Main Street as often as once in five or six or ten 
minutes that would go to the South End. And on the Bun- 
ker Hill line it would be the same. We could increase the 
number on Main Street, if it was found desirable. The regu- 
lar time of starting on the Neck line is once in ten minutes ; 
but there are the Maiden, Medford, Winter Hill and Somer- 
ville cars that come in, so that in point of fact there would 
be a car up or down Main Street, as the case might be, as 
often as once in four minutes on the average. The people 
on Main Street would have more than double their present 
accommodations. We are willing that a provision shall be 
inserted in the bill that the fare shall not exceed five 
cents. It would be more profitable than it is now to run 
cars at five cents a passage. That is, the passengers now 
ride from Charlestown Neck to Scollay Square for five cents, 
and we cannot rely upon more than one set of passengers. If 
the route were continued to Roxbury Post-office, it would 
be safe to assume that we should have at least three sets of 
passengers ; so that, instead of having five cents from one 
passenger, as now, we should have fifteen cents from three 
passengers. I based my statement, that we should probably 
have five sets of passengers, upon the testimony of Mr. Dra- 
per. He said, if his testimony was correctly reported, that 
the depot line was the most profitable line of the Metropoli- 
tan Road, and he estimated that there were three sets of 
passengers that invariably rode in the depot line of cars. I 
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stated that, if they had three sets, it would be fair to presume 
that, in going from Charlestown Neck to Roxbury Post-of- 
fice, we should have five sets of passengers. We should go 
very likely at certain hours with full freights from Tremont 
Street, or Boylston Street, to Roxbury. Of course we should 
be very light returning, until we got to Boylston Street or 
thereabouts, and there the car would commence filling on 
the return trip, and we should go full- freighted to Charles- 
town ; so that we could safely calculate upon always having 
a full set of passengers, one way or the other. I should not 
think there would be much difference in the number of pas- 
sengers we should pick up on the different portions of the 
route. Between Charlestown Neck and the South End it 
would be about the same as between Seollay Square and 
Roxbury Post-office ; if anything, it would be rather in favor 
of the South End, because the run is so continuous and so 
long. I should be perfectly willing that the Metropolitan 
Company should use the same amount of our track that we 
use of theirs. I cannot say that I should want them to run 
all their cars upon the same tracks that we operate upon ; 
but I should not have any particular objection to their doing 
it, provided we had the same privilege to enter upon and use 
their tracks — that is, I should be willing in every case that 
the one should offset the other. They have the absolute 
right to use all the tracks that are now or may hereafter be 
laid between Seollay Square and the northern part of Bos- 
ton, going to the ferries or the northern depots, and they 
have the same right to use the tracks of the Cambridge and 
the old Suffolk Road ; but we have no right to enter upon 
and use their track within any circuit. So far as distance is 
concerned, there is not much difference between the track 
that they would have the right to use and the track we ask 
the right to use — that is, from the Granary Burying-ground 
to Shawmut Avenue. As to the Metropolitan Railroad ab- 
sorbing the Middlesex, I should be willing to have the com- 
mittee take as stringent measures as possible to prevent that. 
I know perfectly well the feeling of the directors of the 
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Middlesex Railroad. With the present management and pres- 
ent board of directors, it would be absolutely impossible, at 
any price, for the Metropolitan Company to purchase it. 
Legislation could not prevent a stockholder in the Metropoli- 
tan Company from purchasing stock in the Middlesex Com- 
pany, but provisions can be made that the Middlesex Road 
shall never lease or sell its road or franchise to the Metro- 
politan or any other company. 

The Chairman. — You remember that we have been told, 
during this present hearing, very broadly, by the counsel for 
the Metropolitan Road, that there was no trouble existing 
between that road and the South Boston Road, for the reason 
that they had a controlling influence over the stock, through 
individual owners. I am free to confess that I am looking 
to the interests of the people of Charlestown in my question, 
and I wish to know what guarantee we can have that we 
shall not be saddled by a monopoly. 

Witness. — Perhaps the stock of the South Boston Road 
has been purchased recently ; but, unless it has been, there 
was a mistake in that statement. The Metropolitan Railroad 
has nothing whatever to do with the management of the 
South Boston Railroad. The president of that road, if he 
were here to-day, would say, I think, that he was not in any 
way under the control of the Metropolitan Railroad or any 
of its officers ; and everybody who knows Mr. Seth Adams, 
knows very well that he is n it a man to be managed by any- 
body. With regard to the question you have asked, I should 
have no objection, nor would any of the directors or stock- 
holders of the Middlesex Company, to your putting in a pro- 
viso similar to that which exists with reference to the officers 
of corporations soliciting proxies, rendering them forever in- 
eligible to office in the corporation, if they do so. I should 
be perfectly willing to have it provided that, if any officer of 
the Middlesex Company should be elected to office in the 
Metropolitan Company, he should cease to be an officer of 
the Middlesex Company. I should be perfectly willing to 
have any provision made in reference to this matter tha# 
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should be thought desirable. So far as the present board of 
directors are concerned, I know their views very fully, and I 
know they would never consent to being bought up by any 
company. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — The use of one avenue to the South 
End by another road would most assuredly be an advantage 
for the Metropolitan Road, by increasing the efficiency of con- 
ductors and helping them satisfy public opinion. The stock 
of the Metropolitan would be worth more than it is to-day, 
and they would be more secure in their rights than they are 
now. I know the minds of a large proportion of the people 
at the South End, and the prevalent feeling among them is 
that the Metropolitan Road is a monopoly ; that they are 
grasping at everything, getting all the locations and securing 
all the inlets and outlets between the South End and the 
southerly wards of the city and Boston proper. And, fur- 
thermore, there is a feeling in the community that the 
Metropolitan Company have adopted the policy of buying up 
all the other roads on that side of the city. I know that has 
been the policy of the company. They have purchased all 
the lines in the southerly direction, and also the Suffolk line. 

To Mr. Cornell. — The Middlesex Company has not pur- 
sued the same policy. They have only purchased one line, 
the Cliftondale. They have three other lines, — the Somer- 
ville, Medford and Maiden, — connecting with their track at 
Charlestown Neck. These roads have the right, given them 
by their several charters, to enter with their horses and cars 
upon the track of the Middlesex Road and come through to 
Boston. 

Adjourned to Monday, March 11, at 10£ o'clock, A. M., 
from which time the hearing will be continued from day to 
day until finished. 
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March 11. 
The hearing was resumed at the State House, Monday 
morning, March 11, at 11 o'clock. 

Cross-Examination of Charles E. Powers, Esq. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) Can you give me the distance 
from the junction of Tremont Street and Shawmut Avenue 
to Northampton Street ? A. I can give you the distance in 
this way : From Scoilay's Square to the Tremont House, 
750 feet ; from Tremont House to Shawmut Avenue, 3,100 
feet ; from Shawmut Avenue to Northampton Street, 6,100 
feet, and from Northampton Street to Washington Street, 400 
feet. 

Q. You stated the other day that you had been president 
of the Middlesex Railroad four years, and a director, I think 
yon said, since 1860 ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did your directors first vote to ask this grant 
of the legislature ? A. A year ago last September. 

Q. Why was not the request presented to the legislature 
last year ? A. Because I was in hopes to make an amica- 
ble arrangement with the Metropolitan Railroad. I believe 
i read the vote, as it was recorded, to the president and 
several of the directors, and I had several interviews, I think, 
in reference to it. 1 took the entire responsibility of neglect- 
ing to petition the legislature, and was censured quite 
severely by two or three of the directors for so doing. 

Q. Your own directors ? A. My own directors. It 
was my own fault. 

Q. When did any negotiation with the Metropolitan 
Railroad, to avoid presenting the petition, terminate 1 A. 1 
should say sometime late in the summer, August or Septem- 
ber. 

Q. Of the last year ? A. Of the last year. 

Q. And then you regarded it as hopeless, and determined 
to apply to the legislature? A. Well, I laid the matter 
before the board of directors for their action. 
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Q. They had already acted upon it? A. They had 
acted once upon it. 

Q. And censured you for not bringing the matter to the 
notice of the legislature the previous year ? A. No, sir. 
As a body, they have not censured me. Two or three of 
them have. 

Q. There was then no hope of renewing the negotiation. ; 
that expired, you say, last summer, about August. Why 
did you not advertise this petition, thirty days before the 
meeting of the legislature ? A: I did not think it was nec- 
essary. 

Q. Why not, sir? A. Because, from the experience I 
have had in legislative matters, so far as a compliance, or 
attempted compliance, with the statute law in reference to 
petitions is concerned, it has, for the past six, eight or ten 
years, been substantially ignored by committees of the legis- 
lature. 

Q. It was not for want of ample time to advertise it, 
then ? A. No. It was not my intention to advertise in 
either event, a year ago last September, or this present last 
September ; and from my own personal knowledge, the great 
majority, or a large number, at least, of petitions for horse- 
railroad charters have not been advertised in conformity to 
the law. 

Q. When was the petition which has been presented to 
the legislature this year, actually drawn up ? A, Well, sir* 
my impression is, during the month of December or there- 
abouts. 

Q. How late in December ? A. The latter part of the 
month. 

Q. Near the time of the legislature coming together? 
A. It was before. 

Q. Was it before or after Christmas ? A. Well, sir, I 
can't say ; I should say about Christmas time. 

Q. Did you draw it up yourself? A. I did, sir. 

Q. Wli^n was it actually presented to the legislature ? 
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A. It was presented during the first ten days of the session, 
I think. 

Q. The Highland excitement arose about Christmas 
time, did it not ? A. I believe it did. 

Q. And you drew up your petition about Christmas ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, sir, let me ask you when the first tracks of the 
Middlesex Road were built, and between what points? A. 
Well, sir, I was not connected with the corporation at that 
time, and I cannot speak of my own knowledge. 

Q. No, sir, I don't require that. I suppose you have 
learned, in your long connection with the company, the fact 
that I inquire about. What were the first tracks built, 
between what points, and when ? A. The first track of the 
Middlesex Road, I think, was laid from Charlestown Neck, 
through Main Street, to Boston, over both bridges, to Hay- 
market Square, through Beverly Street. 

Q. When was that laid ? A. W^ll,sir,I think in 1857. 

Q. Who was the contractor for laying the road? A. I 
don't know. 

Q. I don't ask you whether you know, in a legal sense ; 
but don't you know who built that track ? A. I don't. 

Q. Have you never heard ? A. My impression is that 
the original contract was given to Messrs. Blake and Dar- 
racott. 

Q. Did they build it ? A. I have no means of know- 
ing. 

Q. How long was that track, as laid ? A. 1 don't know. 

Q. You know the distance from Charlestown Neck over 
the two bridges into Boston. How much single track would 
it make ? A. I should say, somewhere about six miles. 

Q. And that was built when ? A. In 1857, 1 think. 

Q. When did the road go into operation ? A. I think, 
some time in the latter part of 1857. 

Q. What did those six miles of track first laid, which 
you have described, cost ? A. That I cannot answer. 
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Q. Have you never informed yourself upon that subject ? 
A. I never have. 

Q. You never have inquired what it cost? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. You have no means of knowing what that track cost ? 
A. I have nothing further than a reference to the contract. 
I believe that is on file, but I have never seen it. The road 
was built with a part of its capital stock, the same as all 
other roads have been built, with the exception of the South 
Boston. 

Q. You anticipate me a little ; I do not care now in 
what it was paid for ; I want to know what amount that 
road cost ? A. I cannot state. By turning to the original 
reports, I presume it could be ascertained. 

Q. Have you not, as director and president, over and 
over again, made returns to the legislature, showing the 
cost of the track of the Middlesex Road, and made oath to 
it ? A. Up to the present time. 

Q. Do you mean to say to the committee that you do 
not know what the original six miles of tr^p.k cost ? A. 
My impression is, that it was somewhere about §240,000 ; 
but the original clerk of the corporation, Mr. Harvey Jewell, 
can give you all the information in relation to that. He 
was the clerk and a director at the time the contmct was 
made, and the meetings were invariably held at his office. 

Q. If you find you are in error, I will give you ample 
opportunity to correct it. That was not the question I 
addressed to you, but still, I make no objection to any answer 
you may give. That does not alter the fact that the original 
six miles of track cost $240,000. Now, how was it paid for ? 
A. It was paid for in stock of the company, I suppose. 
That i», I do not speak of my own knowledge, but I know 
that was the fact with the early horse railroads, and also 
with the steam railroads. 

Mr. Shattuck.— If this committee think it is worth while 
to go over the history of this road, it seems to me that this 
witness is not the person to give the information. He has 
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no knowledge, except from hearsay. Mr. Jewell was clerk of 
the corporation during all the time, and Dr. Estes Howe a 
director, and it would seem that they have a great deal bet- 
ter knowledge of the transactions than Mr. Powers. 

The Chairman. — The committee presume, of course, that 
the intent of the question is to lead to the development of 
other matters, and it is perfectly legitimate. 

Mr. Muzzey. — I can not allow my skilful friend to inter- 
pose at this point, without remarking upon the impropriety 
of the interruption. Mr. Powers is president of this road. 
He must have legitimate knowledge in regard to all these 
various points of inquiry. It is for him to know, as he said 
he knew, under oath, to the legislature, a great many times, 
all about this matter I am addressing questions upon. My 
learned friend will remember that he put in a great deal of 
testimony by Mr. Powers the other day, which certainly was 
not strictly matter of his own knowledge, yet we made no 
objection. 

Mr. Shattuck. — No, sir, I did not. The gentleman talks 
about the impropriety of objecting to hearsay testimony. I 
say, the only impropriety is, they are asking Mr. Powers to 
give testimony about a matter which he can know nothing 
about except from hearsay, and probably from the very gen- 
tlemen who represent the other side — what Mr. Jewell has 
told him, and what Dr. Howe has told him. 

The Chairman. — The chair will remind counsel that the 
committee do not think the time profitably spent in these 
discussions. Up to this time, so far as the questions are 
concerned, they appear to be legitimate. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) What is the next track that the 
Middlesex Road built ? Where from, where to, when, and 
at what cost ? A. I think immediately after, or soon after, 
the Main Street track was laid, the Bunker Hill branch was 
laid. 

Q. Prom where to where did that extend ? A. About 
from Sullivan Street, on Bunker Hill Street, to Chelsea 
Sifeet, and from Chelsea Street to Charlestown Square, 
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through Henley Street, and subsequently through the entire 
length of Chelsea Street. 

Q. How long was that track ? A. I cannot state the 
length of it. 

Q. Give us your best knowledge, as president of the 
company, about the length of that track ? A. I should say 
somewhere in the vicinity of a mile and a half. 

Q. And what did that cost? A. I am not informed 
how much it cost. 

Q. Did you not learn, in the same way you have been able 
to tell us what the original six miles cost ? A. I have 
learned what the original road cost from prior sworn reports ; 
and all the reports that have been made since, whether of 
horse railroads or steam railroads, have been based upon the 
assumed correctness of the former reports. I know nothing 
about it other than this : I know that the Middlesex Rail- 
road was chartered, and that they got two renewals, and 
nobody would come forward to take the contract to build 
the road. About that time the Cambridge Road had been 
contracted for, at a very large price, and the contractor had 
failed, and that embarrassed things upon the ether roads 
very much — the Metropolitan as well as the Middlesex — 
and the original plan looked forward to ; and it was expected 
that piling would be required for the bridges, and an addi- 
tional width would be required, so that tracks could be laid 
upon the bridges. The contract was made in anticipation 
of that — that, is, an outer tier of piling on each of the 
bridges. This, of course, is all hearsay. 

The Chairman. — The chair would suggest to counsel, if 
information so definite as his questions seem to indicate is 
desired, why we may not have from the Middlesex Railroad 
Company a certified copy from their books. I presume that 
would be legitimate. 

Mr. Muzzey. — That is precisely what would suit me. 

The Chairman. — I do not understand that there is any 
objection made, on the part of the witness, to give infor- 
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mation, but at the moment it is not clearly withi 
lection. 

Witness. — I should be perfectly willing to furm 
original records of the company. 

The Chairman. — We think we can pass this matter i 
the present. It is the desire of the committee to have no 
time wasted in obtaining information which can be obtained 
in a more expeditious way. 

Mr. Muzzey. — Of course, we share that desire. 

Witness. — Will the committee allow me to state, that I 
have taken particular pains, during the past ten years or 
more, to ascertain whether there has been any fraud, or 
attempt at fraud, in reference to the issue of the stock of 
the Middlesex Railroad, and there has been none that I can 
find ; while there was a very bold attempt made by the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad Corporation, which was, to a certain 
extent, successful. 

The Chairman. — This testimony is not strictly in order. 
No fraud has been charged upon the Middlesex Company, in 
the view of the committee. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) Then we have it, that, soon after 
the original six* miles of track were built, an additional mile 
and a half was built. Has there been any other track built ? 
A. There has. 

Q. From where to where, and when ? A. From Hay- 
market Square through Su'lbury Street, around Scollay's 
Building, down Cornhill, tin ough Dock Square and Union 
Street to Haymarket Square. 

Q. When was that built ? A. I believe, in 1859. 

Q. What is the length of that ? A, I cannot inform 
you. You can judge, or any member here, just as well as I 
can. 

Q. v Since 1859, has the Middlesex Company built any 
track ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where ? A. A double track on Bunker Hill Street ; 
and they have built a track in Everett, in Maiden, in Somer- 
ville and in Medford. 
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you mean, as part of their railroad, or under a 

.vith some other company ? A. Not under a con- 

ith any other railroad. 

. Or contractor on some other railroad ? A, Nor 

,th a contractor on any other railroad They have built 

the roads and paid for them, because they operated those 

roads, and it was necessary to have those tracks. 

Q. Do you mean to say to the committee, that the track 
of the Middlesex Road proper extends into Everett, Maiden 
and Somerville ? A. It does ; into Everett, Somerville, 
Maiden and Melrose. 

Q. You say they built it ? A. They did, and paid for 
it themselves. 

Q. As part of their own track ? A. As part of their 
own track. 

Q. Do you think it has been so returned to the legis- 
lature ? A. No, sir, it has not ; only so far as Everett is 
concerned. 

Q. Why not, if it is a part of the Middlesex track ? 
A. Because they had no right to procure locations, or own 
them, in Medford or in Somerville ; in Maiden they had. 
But we were obliged to have turnouts and double tracks for 
certain distances, and we could not spend a year's time in 
getting another corporation to build them. Those corpo- 
rations had no money to pay for them : and we built them, 
and charged it to profit and loss. 

The Chairman. — The chair would state to the counsel for 
the remonstrants, that the committee do not understand the 
connection between these questions and the matter under 
consideration by the committee. 

Mr Muzzey. — Of course, it is never quite judicious for 
cross examining counsel, particularly if he is interrogating a 
brother lawyer, to indicate to him exactly what his inten- 
tions are. I assure the chairman I do not intend to waste 
time. I think that will be quite apparent to the committee. 

The Chairman. If the purpose is to prove that, in the past 
transactions of the Middlesex Railroad, there has been fraud, 
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or that they have paid too much for their roao 
understand the connection between that and the mJ, 
consideration now by the committee, which is simp, 
tion of the Middlesex Railroad to extend the run o*. 
cars to the South End of Boston. 

Mr. Muzzey. — I suppose, if any such state of facts exists 
as the chairman refers to, it would have some bearing upon 
the question whether the legislature should confer new privi- 
leges upon the corporation. 

The Chairman. — The Chair would state that it would be 
an open question, probably, which might be turned against 
every horse railroad in this Commonwealth. Therefore, at 
the present time, it is not deemed to be pertinent. 

Mr. Muzzey. — Do I understand the chairman to rule, that 
this line of examination cannot be pursued ? 

The Chairman. — Unless it can be shown how it is to af- 
fect the present case. 

Mr. Muzzey. — If the testimony is not considered by the 
committee as valuable, in any light which may occur to 
them, I only wish to say that we offer it for a purpose which 
we think is perfectly legitimate in this inquiry. We think it 
does make a difference, and we shall ask the committee and 
the legislature to believe it does make a difference, whether 
the affairs of this company have been so well and prudently 
managed as to commend it to the favorable consideration of 
the legislature, and to entitle it to an extension of its privi- 
leges. 

Mr. Putnam. — I would suggest, then, that the limitation 
of a reasonable time should be imposed by the committee, 
and that we should not go back to the origin of the road. 

The Chairman. — The Chair rules, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the matter before the committee for their decision, that 
the subject is not relevant to the case. 

(The committee had a conference, and the chairman stated 
that they deemed the questions not pertinent.] 

Witness. — So far as the transactions of the Middlesex 
Railroad Company are concerned, since I have been con- 
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.c, I have personal information of every transac- 

, and they have been strictly honest throughout ; 

.'been no fraud or deception. I should be perfectly 

. to have all the books of the corporation brought be- 

you for your examination ; or if you think it advisable 

j employ an accountant, I will pay the expense. I believe, 

furthermore, that all the transactions have been honest from 

the start. 

The Chairman. — It is not deemed necessary to take more 
time upon this point of the evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) — I see in your return for January, 
1872, in the 39th item, you say, " Length of railroad belong- 
ing to other companies, measured as single track, including 
sidings, etc., operated by this company, with description of 
the same, 7 812-1000 miles. 5 ' Then you go on to enumer- 
ate the track belonging to other companies which the Mid- 
dlesex operates. The Maiden and Melrose is stated as one 
of those companies. What are the relations of the Middle- 
sex Railroad to the Maiden and Melrose ? A. Well, the 
relations are that we operate their road and run cars to 
Maiden. 

Q. Is that under a lease ? A. There is a lease or a 
contract. But under that lease we have taken possession of 
the road. We pay no rent for it, but we assume certain obli- 
gations of that company, in the payment of its bonds, which 
have been brought very low now, by way of a sinking fund, 
which does not amount to a great deal. We virtually have 
that road for nothing. We pay nothing for its use except 
that we pay the coupons upon its bonded indebtedness. 

Q. Where does the Maiden and Melrose track lie ? A. 
From the Charlestown line to the village of Maiden. 

Q. Is there a sub-lease of that road ? Is it underlet to 
anybody ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Then the Middlesex Company hold a lease of it ? 
A. Yes, sir. The Middlesex Company claim to hold the 
road. 

Q. Under a forfeiture of the lease ? Is that it ? A. It 
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may be so considered. At all events, we have 
road for nearly ten years, and no one has made a 
for any rent, and we have never paid any. 

Q. Do you take the cars off of that line in bad w 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you been running the cars all winter ? A. ^ 
winter ; every day, and on regular time. When we have 
doubled up, we have had horses enough to run the cars reg- 
ularly. 

Q. You have run the cars regularly to Maiden all win- 
ter ? A. Yes, sir, through snow-storms and all. 

Q. Can you say the same of the Medford and Charlestown 
Road ? A. On a part of the Medford Road, from the top 
of Winter Hill to Medford Village, I suspended the trips 
from the first part of December this year, for the first time. 

Q. Why ? A. Because, in the first place, in icy, cold 
weather, it is very dangerous running cars down the long 
hill the other side of Winter Hill. Last year, we had a car 
thrown from the track, in some unaccountable way. The 
track was in good condition ; but it was icy and slippery, 
and the car rolled over and down an embankment. Fortu- 
nately, no one was harmed in the least. And a short time 
before that, — six or eight months, or more, — in a severe gale, 
one of our cars was upset. So I considered it very danger- 
ous and very hazardous indeed to run the line. And, so far 
as the road itself, from the top of Winter Hill to Medford, 
was concerned, from December until the 1st of March or 
April, it actually cost us a dollar for every trip we made, 
over and above the receipts. I did not think we were called 
upon, as a corporation, to run that branch of the road at 
that hard season of the year. In summer time the riding is 
very good on that part of the line ; and on holidays and 
Sundays, particularly, the cars are very much crowded ; we 
have more really than we can do. And, then, the races that 
are there in the summer time, never in the winter, give us a 
great many passengers. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you run the cars now ? 
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/not running the cars from the top of Winter 
edford Village. 
v By Mr. Muzzey.) What time in December did you 
_,- A. I think it was during the first ten days ; perhaps 

Ait the 10th of December. Nobody has ever made any 
objection. The travel is very light, indeed, during the win- 
ter months ; but it is our intention to resume the trips again 
very soon ; within a few days. 

Q. Do you feel at liberty to stop running any branch of 
your road, whenever it does not pay to run it ? A. No, sir, 
I don't say that. 

Q. That was the reason you gave for discontinuing the 
trips ? A. That was one reason. 

Q. It costs too much ? A. The cost was considerable, 
but the danger was very great ; and if a car should upset, 
and turn over two or three times down the embankment, 
very likely some parties would be injured, and seriously so. 

Q. What are your relations to the Medford and Charles- 
town Road ? A. We have a contract with them by which 
we operate the road. 

Q. Have you that contract with you ? A. I have not. 

Q. It is a contract between the Middlesex Railroad and 
the Medford and Charlestown Railroad ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there not an obligation in that contract that you 
shall run this road ? A. Well, there is an obligation, I 
think, to this effect : that we shall run the cars as often as 
the public convenience demands ; and we claim that we have 
done that. At all events, there has been no public clamor 
in regard to it. Everybody has been satisfied. 

Q. I see you return the Somerville Horse Railroad as a 
road operated by you. In point of fact, is not most of that 
road sublet to the Union Railroad Company ? A. In point 
of fact, it is not — only a part of it. 

Q. How long is the Somerville Road ? A. You have it 
before you in the report. 

Q. That does not give the entire length of the Somer- 
ville Road A. The return of the Somerville Railroad does. 
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Q. What part do you operate ? A. We operat 
from Main Street, in Charlestown, to Union Square, . 
erville. 

Q. Has there ever been any legislative sanction of L 
leases between the Middlesex and the other roads men 
tioned ? A. Well, in reference to the Somerville, I believe 
there has been no legislative sanction. We do not claim 
that it is a lease. 

Q. Well, as to the Medford and Charlestown ? A. We 
do not claim that that is a lease. Certainly, we are advised 
by counsel that it is not. 

Q. And as to the Maiden and Melrose ? A, The Mai- 
den and Melrose, we claim to have absolute possession of. 

Q. Has there been any legislation in regard to the lease 
under which you claim to have obtained possession? A. 
We do not claim that there was any lease. 

Q. How did you get possession ? A. By an absolute 
conveyance. 

Q. It was an absolute sale ? A. An absolute convey- 
ance of the property. A sale of it ; yes, sir. 

Q. Has there been any legislative ratification of that 
sale? A. We claim that it has not been necessary. 

Q. I don't ask you whether it is necessary or not ; I ask 
you if there has been any legislative ratification of it ? A. 
I don't know but there has been. 

Q. Don't you know there has not ? A. In reference to 
the Somerville, I am pretty confident there has not. 

Q. I am not asking about the Somerville. I ask you 
about the Maiden and Melrose, which you claim to own. I 
want to know whether there has been any ratification by the 
legislature of the conveyance of that property to the Mid- 
dlesex Company ? A. Only so far as the legislature author- 
ized the purchase, on the part of the Middlesex, of the 
Cliftondale Road ; which gave us, I think, the absolute right 
to enter upon and use the tracks of the Maiden and Melrose. 

Q. The Cliftondale Road is the Maiden and Melrose ? 
A. Part of it is. 
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.ou say the Cliftondale includes the Maiden and 

6 ? A. Includes part of it ; perhaps the whole of it. 

. What part of it ? A. The part from Melrose line 

-Jharlestown line. 
' Q. How did the Cliftondale Road come into possession 
of the Middlesex ? A. Well, sir, they owed us for the use 
of the track from the time they ran their cars until the 
time they ceased running, which amounted to a considerable 
sum, as awarded by the commissioners appointed by the 
supreme court, of which Ex-Governor Wasburn was one. 
A demand was made upon the company for the payment of 
that money ; they were unable to pay it, they had no money ; 
and we got an execution for the amount, and a sale was 
had of the franchise and the property of the company. 
Everything had been 'conveyed to trustees, to secure some 
$25,000 in bonds, and arrangements were made with the 
trustees afterwards. There was a general compromise, I 
think, between the bondholders in some way, and they got 
a little something — not much of anything — for their bonds. 
It took some time to bring it about, and all the details I 
cannot give now. 

Q. That road was built originally by Mr. James M. 
Stone and his associates, was it not ? A. He was a director 
in the road, and president. I do not know that he had a 
contract for building the road. 

Q. Did you buy that road individually, or in connection 
with others ? A. I purchased, for a nominal sum, a part of 
the bonds. That is all that I purchased. I did not purchase 
any of the stock. 

Q. When was that ? A. Well, I think, from 1860 to 
1862. 

Q. It had been called the Cliftondale Railroad up to that 
time ; did not you and others organize under a new name — 
the " Suburban Railroad " ? A. The trustees applied to 
the legislature for the right to sell the road, and its fran- 
chise, and the legislature gave permission to them to make 
the sale on the required advertisement ; and there was a sec- 
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tion incorporated in the bill allowing the purchaser or pur- 
chasers at that sale to form themselves into a separate rail- 
road corporation, under any name that they might assume, 
and with the power to maintain and operate the road, with 
all its rights and privileges. 

Q. Now, before reorganizing, did you not strip the iron 
off of that track ? A. The sale had been made, and I 
think the corporation had been organized, under the name 
of the " Suburban Railroad.' ' 

Q. The iron had been taken off? A. Not before the 
sale. 

Q. It was very shortly afterwards ? A. A part of it 
was. 

Q. I see you appear to have increased the length of the 
Middlesex Road, in the year 1871, some seven miles. You 
had eight miles of track at the time you made your return 
in 1870, and last fall you returned fifteen miles and a frac- 
tion. Wiere did you get the additional seven miles ? A. 
The Cliftondale and other branches which had been built 
had been added. For instance, the double track on Bunker 
Hill Street had been added. 

Q. How long was that ? A. It is the entire length of 
Bunker Hill Street, from Sullivan Street to Chelsea Street. 

Q. A mile ? A. From three-quarters to a mile. 

Q. Was not the rest of it this Cliftondale Road ? A. 
Not all of it. There were other extensions which had been 
built. 

Q. About how much did the Cliftondale Road make of 
these additions which had increased your track from eight 
to fifteen miles in a single year ? A The additions which 
we had built, with the length of the Cliftondale Road, which 
we were authorized to put in, make the total length as now 
reported. I cannot give you the figures. 

Q. That does not answer my question. How long was 
the Cliftondale Road ? — how much of this seven miles? 

The Chairman. — We would like to have you pause hero * 
moment, if you please. 
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[After consultation with the members of the committee, 
the chairman said that they were of the opinion that the 
counsel should state, for their information, what point he 
intended to make.] 

Mr. Muzzey. I will state, with perfect frankness, that I 
propose to show to the committee that, in 1870, the Middlesex 
Road had but eight miles of track ; that they pretend, in 
the return made to the present session of the legislature, 
that they have increased their track by seven miles, and 
thereby they have attempted to reduce, in their return, the 
cost of their road from something like $44,000 a mile, as it 
stood in the return of 1870, to about $23,000 a mile, the 
present year. Now I want to show the committee what 
kind of track they have added, and what sort of right they 
have to make that showing. I offer to show that it is a track 
bare of rails ; that it is an unoperated road ; that it is a road 
put in there merely for the purpose of deceiving the legis- 
lature into the belief that the Middlesex Railroad has not 
cost at least twice as much as any other road having tracks 
running into Boston. That is my purpose. I wish to show 
the legislature the character of this candidate for additional 
privileges. I want to show what faith it keeps, in its legis- 
lative returns, with the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
I want, further, to show what faith it keeps with com- 
munities which it pretends it is now in the care of. That is 
the purpose of this examination. We wish to put these 
facts in. In the judgment of the respondents, they have an 
important bearing on the merits of the Middlesex Railroad 
Company, which is before this committee and the legislature, 
asking to take something from the corporate rights of another 
road. We want to know whether they present themselves 
to the legislature with clean hands ; whether they, of all 
the companies in this Commonwealth, are the ones to chal- 
lenge our right to pursue our own business in peace ; whether 
the legislature will disturb us in rights they have already 
granted ; whether they will take them away from our stock- 
holders, and confer them upon the Middlesex Railroad and 
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its stockholders. It is a question of relative management. 
Something was said in the former hearing, and something 
may be said here, by way of comparison of the Metropolitan 
Road with some other roads. The challenge is directly made 
here, whether the legislature, on the petition of the Middle- 
sex Road, shall disturb us, and partially destroy us, in the 
pursuit of our business. Now I submit, that it does have a 
bearing upon this question, to show you what the character 
of this corporation is that is before you asking for an addi- 
tional grant, and asking for a grant against us. 

Mr. Shattuck. — I am authorized to say, in behalf of the 
Middlesex Railroad, that, if it is put upon that issue, they 
are perfectly ready to have an investigation of their accounts 
and of the management of the road from the beginning, 
before the legislature or anywhere else. They do come here 
with clean hands ; and if there is any issue of that kind to 
be taken, they are ready to meet it. 

Mr. Muzzey. — If the Middlesex Company are ready to 
make this exhibition, with the assistance of the committee, 
it may be made very readily and in little time. 

The Chairman — The Chair would decide, subject, of 
course, to the direction of the committee, that that matter 
is not relevant to the question under consideration. If any 
individual wants an investigation into the affairs of the Mid- 
dlesex Road or of the Metropolitan Road, I will offer an 
order for that purpose ; but we take the roads to-day as 
they exist, not in their past management. 

Witness. — Allow me one word. 

Mr. Muzzey. — Is the witness to make an argument here ? 

Witness. — There was a change in the form of the returns. 

Mr. Muzzey. — If my question is shut out, I object to Mr. 
Powers making any argument about it. 

The Chairman. — Mr. Powers is a witness. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) Now, dropping this subject, will 
you give a description in detail of each line that you run, 
with the number of trips, number of cars, the distances, the 
fares (single fares and by ticket) on each route ? and I should 
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like to have it in the form of a table, so that it can be intel- 
ligibly reported. A. On the Neck line, 127 trips. This 
is the regular time table, but in the morning and at night, 
when the great rush usually takes place, there are extra 
trips that are run, which are not included here. The reg- 
ular time-table gives 127 trips on the Neck line. 

Q. Now, the number* of cars on that line ? A. On the 
Neck line, I think the number is somewhere from eight to 
ten. 

Q. Now, the distance the cars are moved on that route ? 
A. Prom Charlestown Neck to Boston. I have not the 
table of distances here. 

Q. Give me the length of that line, as nearly as you can ? 
A. The round trip, I should say, would be somewhere in the 
vicinity of five miles and a half; pretty nearly six miles. 

Q. How much is the fare ? A. It is twenty per cent, 
lower than on any other railroad coming into Boston — five 
cents. 

Q. I do not ask you to make an argument here about 
your low fares, but to answer my question. A. I was 
answering your question ; I said five cents. 

Q. Are there any tickets on the Neck line, or is it a 
cash system ? A. There are tickets. 

Q. What is the fare by ticket ? A. The fare is the 
same by ticket and single fare — five cents. 

Q. Either way ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what is the next line ? A. The Maiden. 
That comes in over the Neck, and may be considered, from 
Charlestown Neck, a Neck line. 

Q. How many trips are made by the Maiden ? A. 
Seventeen trips, running once an hour from Boston. 

Q. What is the distance they run ? A. You can judge 
as well as I can. I have not the tables here. It is to Mai- 
den Centre. 

Q. You cannot tell the distance on one of the lines of 
your road ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Very well, we will leave that out, and try to find it 
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somewhere else. What is the fare ? A. To Maiden Cen- 
tre, ten cents single fare, 8J by ticket ; and to the boundary 
line between Everett and Maiden, it is 6| cents by ticket. 

Q. Are the conductors on that line allowed to sell tickets 
in the cars, or are the passengers obliged to go to the office 
for them ? A. On the Maiden and Medford lines they are 
obliged to go to the office. 

Q. Do you sell any commutation tickets upon these out- 
side lines ? A. None outside of Charlestown. 

Q. So that, if a passenger from Maiden is riding in a car 
through Charlestown, and happens to want to go in a Met- 
ropolitan car to the South End, you do not furnish him with 
any commutation ticket at Scollay Square ? A. He can 
procure a ticket on the Charlestown line. 

Q. But he cannot, if he rides in from Maiden in a Maiden 
car ? A. He can ; they all have commutation tickets. 
He could pay his fare down to Charlestown line, and then 
procure a commutation ticket. 

Q. Then he would have to pay another fare from Charles- 
town to Boston ? A, By paying eleven cents, he will get a 
commutation ticket, which is not much of any saving to him. 

Q. The only way he can do that thing is by changing 
cars when he gets to Charlestown, and taking another of 
your cars into town, and then in that car he can procure a 
commutation ticket ? A. He can procure a commutation 
ticket in the Maiden car, in Charlestown. ♦ 

Q. How ? A. From the conductor. 

Q. How much does it cost ? A. Eleven cents for a sin- 
gle fare ; by commutation, it is nine cents. He gets a com- 
mutation ticket from Charlestown to the South End for nine 
cents. 

Q. At what price can a passenger, starting from Medford 
in one of your cars, procure a commutation ticket and ride 
to the South End ? How much must he pay from Medford 
to the South End, by your arrangement ? A. Well, if he 
pays his fare down to Charlestown line by a Medford ticket, 
that costs 8£ cents ; of course he has to pay the regular fare* 
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to that point ; and then he gets a commutation ticket in 
Charlestown, by paying nine cents. That is, he saves one 
cent. 

Q. Is it not 19J cents that he must pay in order to ride 
from Medford to the South End ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you tell us why not ? A. If he pays a single 
fare, without a ticket, it is 10 cents. 

Q. To where ? A. To Boston or to Charlestown ; and 
then, if he buys a commutation ticket anywhere in Charles- 
town, he pays for that nine cents ; that makes 19 cents. If 
he chooses to give a ticket instead, paying 8 J cents for the 
ticket, he then pays nine cents additional to the 8^ cents, for 
a commutation ticket, which would be 17^ cents. 

Q. He has to change cars in Charlestown to do this ? 
A. He has to change at Scollay's Building and get into a 
Metropolitan car. 

Q. Don't he have to change in Charlestown ? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Can a passenger from Medford, in a Medford car, 
without changing, get a commutation ticket in that car ? A. 
He can. 

Q Do your conductors sell them to Medford passengers 
in Medford cars ? A. To Medford or any other passengers 
in Charlestown. They don't sell them outside of the limits 
of Charlestown. The commutation ticket does not apply 
outside. 

Q. I want to know whether the conductors of your Med- 
ford cars are allowed to sell commutation tickets to passen- 
gers from Medford in the Medford cars ? A. They are 
allowed to sell commutation tickets in Charlestown. 

Q. To Medford passengers ? A. It don't make any dif- 
ference whether they are Medford passengers or Charlestown 
passengers. 

Q. They sell them to Medford passengers ? A. If they 
desire them ; by paying for them they can have them. 

Q. By paying these prices they can get them ? A. By 
•paying the 9 cents required, they are allowed to have com- 
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mutation tickets after .they get on to the Middlesex Road in 
Charlestown ; they, of course, have to pay their fare from 
Medford or Maiden to Charlestown Neck. 

Q. You have given me the Maiden line ; now give me 
the next line. Take your Medford line ; in the first place, 
the number of trips ? A. That is the same as Maiden. 

Q. The number of cars ? A. 17 trips ; 4 or 5 cars. 

Q. Distance of the trips ? A. It is a little further than 
the Maiden branch. 

Q. What is the length of that trip ? A. I could not 
state accurately without the table ; I can give you and the 
committee the actual distances. 

Q. State as nearly as you can. A, From Medford to 
Boston, I think it is somewhere between 5 and 6 miles. 

Q. What is the fare ? A. Ten cents single fare ; 8J 
by ticket. 

Q. Give me your next line. A. The Winter Hill line. 

Q. Number of trips ? A. Thirty. 

Q. Cars? A. Three or four. 

Q. Which, 3 or 4 ; how many in bad weather ? A. It 
would be three regular cars ; then we generally have one 
extra. 

Q. What is the distance ? A Prom 3 to 4^ miles. 

Q. Fare ? A. Six and one-quarter cents by ticket. 

Q. How much single fare ? A. Ten cents. 

Q. What is your next line ? A. Union Square line. 

Q. Trips? A. Thirty. 

Q. Number of cars ? A. Every half hour ; 3 or 4. 

Q. Distance ? A. Somewhere about 3 J miles from 
Boston. 

Q Fares ? A, I believe, by ticket it is about seven 
cents. 

Q. What is the single fare ? A. I believe it is eight 
cents. 

Q. What is the next line ? A. The Bunker Hill line. 

Q. Number of cars there ? A. One hundred and four 
trips daily. 
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Q How many cars ? A. Eight or nine. 

Q. Distance ? A. About 2\ miles. 

Q. Fares ? A. Five cents single fare. 

Q. Any other line ? A That comprises all, except the 
Lynn and Boston ; they run over our track ; they are not 
operated by us. 

Q. Do you run any car between midnight and four o'clock 
in the morning, between Charlestown and Boston ? A. At 
the present time, we do not. We have run cars every hour 
from midnight. 

Q. When did you cease doing that ? A. About a year 
ago. 

Q. Why ? A. Because it didn't pay. 

Q. Has not an omnibus line been licensed recently to run 
there from midnight until morning ? A. I believe a license 
has been procured. I don't know that they have begun to 
run. 

Q. What number of horses had you last summer ? A. 
The number of horses varies from 250 to 275. 

Q. Did you have 275 last summer ? A. We might 
have had at some one time. 

Q. Did you increase your horses when winter came on ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many additional did you procure for the winter 
travel? A. Somewhere in the vicinity — we had about 
30 or 40 or 50 horses to do the extra work with. 

Q. So you increased your stock of horses 40 or 50 ? A. 
Upon the lines we have run we did. It makes about 500 
trips a day that are run over the Middlesex Road. 

Q. Describe where Mr. Hathorne's line of omnibuses 
runs. A. Between Northampton Street, and I think the 
foot of Salem Street in Charlestown — Main Street. 

Q. Where is Salem Street ? A. Near Craft's Corner, 
a little beyond. 

Q. How much beyond Charlestown Square ? A. Per- 
haps half a mile. 

Q. They run from a point half a mile beyond Charles- 
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town Square up to Northampton Street, for five cents fare ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How frequently are trips made by these omnibuses ? 
A. I don't know. 

Q. Do you know whether they go twice a day ? A, I 
know they generally go oftener than twice a day. 

Q. How often do they run ? A. I could not say whether 
they go once in 5 minutes, once in 10 or once in 15. I never 
had occasion to investigate that line. 

Q. They go as often as from 5 to 15 minutes each way, 
according to your best knowledge ? A. I believe they com- 
mence running at about 6 or 7 o'clock in the morning, and 
run no omnibuses after 10 o'clock at night, 

Q. I wish you would describe to the committee the ar- 
rangement by which Charlestown passengers are supplied 
with transfer tickets ; explain the commutation system, in 
full. A. The conductors are required to always have com- 
mutation tickets with them ; and if a passenger wants a com- 
mutation ticket, he obtains it of the conductor, by paying the 
7 or 9 cents. If he comes from Charlestown, it costs him 
9 cents ; if he purchases it in Haymarket Square, he pays 
7 cents — 8 cents. 

Q. The conductors deliver these tickets to the passen- 
gers ? A. They deliver a coupon to the passengers. 

Q. The company selling and issuing those tickets and 
the company delivering those tickets keep an account be- 
tween themselves of all that are issued and delivered ? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Don't they also divide the amount received from pas- 
sengers for those tickets, equally ? A. They do. 

Q. So that, if a passenger buys a commutation ticket in 
a Middlesex car, the Middlesex Company retains half of 
what he pays, and the other half goes to the Metropolitan ? 
That is the arrangement, is it not ? A. I believe it is. 

Q. How many of those tickets, on the average, are applied 
for by passengers in your cars, coming into town ? A. So 
far as the Metropolitan Railroad commutation tickets are 
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concerned that are returned to us, that have been redeemed 
by the Metropolitan Railroad Company, I believe it does not 
average more than about 75 a day, out of some 12,000 pas- 
sengers. 

Q. How many of those tickets, on the average, are ap- 
plied for and used by passengers moving from the South 
End of Boston over to Charlestown ? A. About the same 
number. 

Q. About 75 passengers either way, daily, use those 
tickets ? A. Yes, sir ; but the applications for South Bos- 
ton transfers are very much greater. Parties desiring to 
come from Charlestown to the South End of Boston, any- 
where this side of Northampton Street, take the omnibus 
line, which takes them for five cents. 

Q. But the applications to pass over the Metropolitan 
Railroad are about 75 a day ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the passengers you receive from the Metropoli- 
tan cars into your cars upon these transfer tickets are about 
the same in number ? A. Yes, sir, I should say so. To 
South Boston it is very much larger. 

Q. How far in Boston will one of these commutation tick- 
ets carry a passenger ; how far up from Scollay Square ? 
A. In which car ? 

Q. In any Metropolitan car ; how far can a passenger 
ride who holds one of those tickets ? A. Up to the line 
that formerly divided Boston from Roxbury 

Q. That is Northampton Street ? A. Yes, sir, up as 
far as the omnibuses go. 

Q. I suppose your company regard it as their office to 
supply the people of Charlestown and the neighboring towns 
with means of access to Boston ; that is your chartered 
duty, as you regard it ? A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. I want to know how many trips you propose to run 
from Charlestown to the South End ; to Northampton Street, 
in the first place, and then, secondly, to the Roxbury Post- 
office ? A. I should propose to run all the trips to the 
Roxbury Post-office. 
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Q. You propose that every car that now passes over 
your track into Boston shall make the trip to the Roxbury 
Post-office ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Then I misunderstand you ; explain your purpose ? 
A. My purpose is to continue all the Charlestown cars 
proper, with the Winter Hill and perhaps Everett cars, to the 
South End or to the Roxbury Post-office. 

Q. That will make a car how # frequently ? A. Not 
oftener than once in two and a half minutes ; about that. 

Q. Will they pass Scollay Square every two and a half 
minutes ? A Yes, sir. 

Q. And you propose to continue them to the Roxbury 
Post-office ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At that rate ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) — How many miles would that 
be, the whole length of the route ? A. Somewhere from 5 
to 6 miles, I should say. 

Q. On a single track ? A. On a single track ; that is 
from Charlestown Neck to the Roxbury Post-office. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) — How frequently, at the present 
time, do the cars over your track, including the Lynn and 
Boston, move through Scollay Square ? A. I should say 
somewhere in the vicinity of two and a half minutes. 

Q Do you propose to increase the number of your cars, 
or the number of your trips in from Charlestown ? A. Not 
much of any. We should increase them, if anything. It 
would not be very much of an increase ; of course it would 
require double the amount of rolling stock. The distance 
would be about twice as great as it is at the present time. 

Q. Then you do propose to increase your trips ? A. Not 
much of any ; we should not at the present time, and should 
not at all unless the public required it ; if they did, we 
should most assuredly. 

Q. It will take twice as long to make the trip ; nearly 
three times as long, will it not ? A. No, sir ; about twice 
as long. 

Q. You don't expect to fill a car running every two and 
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one-half minutes from Charlestown Square to the Roxbury 
Post-office, with Charlestown passengers ? A. No, sir. 

Q. You have, then, something in view besides the accom- 
modation of the Charlestown passengers ? A. I should 
expect to fill a car a day with Charlestown passengers who 
would go to Boylston Street, or who might possibly go to 
Dover Street. 

Q. How frequently, in your judgment, is there a demand 
for a car to pass — for the accommodation of Charlestown 
people — from Scollay Square to the Roxbury Post-office ? 
How frequently in the day do you think passengers would 
be furnished for such a trip as that ? A. I don't think a 
very large number of Charlestown passengers would be de- 
sirous of going to the Roxbury Post-office, or in that imme- 
diate vicinity, but I know there would be some. 

Q. How many cars do you suppose you would have to 
run in a day to accommodate them ? A I know there are 
people in the vicinity of the Roxbury Post-office who desire 
better facilities than they now have to get to Boston ; those 
we propose to accommodate. 

Q. How many cars a day do you think it would be necessary 
to run from Scollay Square to the Roxbury Post-office to 
accommodate the people of Charlestown? A. Judging 
from Mr. Hathorne's omnibuses, as they go through Wash- 
ington Street — 

Q. He don't go to the Roxbury Post-office. A. He 
carries a large number of passengers, and don't seem to un- 
load much till they get beyond Boylston Street. 

Q. Have I asked you anything about Hathorne's omni- 
buses ? A. You asked me about passengers, and I have 
to base my answer upon the observation I make on the street. 

Q Did you understand my question ? A. You want 
to know how many cars a day would be required to ac- 
commodate Charlestown passengers to the Roxbury Post- 
office. 

Q. Yes, sir. A. I have no means of judging of that 
now. 
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Q Do you suppose there are ten persons in the day, liv- 
ing in Charlestown, who desire to ride to the Roxbury Post- 
office ? A. I do, ten times that. 

Q Do you think there are one hundred ? A. Yes, sir, 
one thousand that desire to go further off than Northampton 
Street, into the old Roxbury limits. 

Q. I want you to state how many Charlestown people, 
a day, you think desire to ride from Charlestown to the Rox- 
bury Post-office ? A. Not a great many, but to a greater 
extent than ever before. People that have formerly lived in 
Charlestown, and the friends of Charlestown people, instead 
of living at the South End as they did formerly, now go to 
points beyond — to the Highlands, which is far preferable as 
a place of residence to the South End. I presume there are 
in the vicinity of a thousand people who would require to 
go, or desire to go, from Charlestown to Roxbury, or to the 
vicinity of the Roxbury Post-office. I don't know as they 
would want to go to that particular spot, but within a quar- 
ter of a mile of it 

Q. Have you any opinion on this subject? Have you 

any judgment as to how many people from Charlestown, a 

day, desire to make the whole distance to the Roxbury Post- 

/ office? A Nothing but from general observation and 

what parties have told me. 

Q. Give your estimate ; I don't care where you put it, 
if you will answer the question ; if you have an opinion, 
state it. How many people from Charlestown desire to go 
to the Roxbury Post-office, daily ? A. I should judge there 
would be in the vicinity of 800 or 900, perhaps 1,000. 

Q. And you think, about the same number would want 
to return from the Roxbury Post-office to Charlestown ? A* 
To Charlestown and points of the North End where they 
are not accommodated now by any railroad. There has 
been a very general complaint from passengers that come 
from the Boston and Maine Railroad Depot, and there are a 
large number that desire to go there. 

Q. How many Roxbury people, do you think, wish to be 
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carried from the Roxbury Post-office to Charlestown, daily ? 
A. I have no means of knowing that. I should judge, a like 
number. 

Q. About 800 or 900 ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many Charlestown passengers, do you estimate, 
wish to be carried as far as Northampton Street in a day ? 
A. I should say 1,500 to 2,000. 

Q. How many from that point do you suppose, of Boston 
people, desire to go to Charlestown in a day ? A. Perhaps 
an equal number. 

Q. Does that include the people who desire to go from 
the Roxbury Post-office, or do you mean additional to that 
number ? A. I should say an additional number. But 
then, I don't base my estimate upon the number of passen- 
gers that now ride in the cars. As everybody well knows, there 
is a navy yard in Charlestown, and there are large numbers 
of employes over there, and they are scattered all over the 
suburbs of Boston. There are a great many that seek a res- 
idence at the South End and in the Highlands, but not so 
many as would if there was communication. 

Q. Your estimate is not made up from the existing state 
of things, but what you think will in future exist ? A, 1 
think it will exist almost immediately. 

Q. How many of those mechanics in the navy yard are 
there who live at the South End and desire horse-car facili- 
ties ? A. A considerable number. 

Q. What is the whole number employed there ? A. It 
varies from a few hundred to several thousand. 

Q. How many are there over there now ? A. I could 
not state. 

Q. Do you know what the average is ? A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't know whether there are 10, 20, 80 or 40 me- 
chanics in the navy yard, who live at the South End ? 4, I 
have no means of knowing at the present time. My opinion 
is based upon the statements of the proprietors of tenement 
houses at the South End and Roxbury. 

Q. I understood you to say, the other day, that the great 
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majority of people to be carried from Charlestown desired to 
go to the stopping places, the stores about Winter and Sum- 
mer Streets ; that that was the great need. I understood 
you correctly, did I not ? A. To a great extent ; the ma- 
jority would want to go there. 

Q. You only claim that you ought to reach about the 
business centre of the city with the Middlesex cars ? A. So 
far as the Charlestown travel is concerned, the great majority 
would require to go near the centre, the places of resort in 
the city. 

[The cross-examination of the witness was here suspended 
to allow the petitioners to put in additional evidence ; thirty 
minutes having been allotted them at the previous hearing 
for that purpose.] 

Mr. Shattuck. — We summoned thirty or forty intelligent 
gentlemen from the South End and from Charlestown, with a 
view to putting in evidence showing the necessity of this line 
that we ask for, and then we propose to call attention to our 
petitions. There are about 5,000 petitioners from Charles- 
town and 2,500 from the South End of Boston, representing 
many of the most intelligent and promising business men, 
and I think if the committee think on the whole we are not 
to have more than thirty minutes, I shall simply call our 
witnesses and state that we have them here and are ready to 
put them on. I don't think I shall put in any more addi- 
tional evidence, but leave the case as it is. 

The Chairman. — The Chair understood that the thirty 
minutes allowed by the committee was satisfactory to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Shattuck. — It is satisfactory with the views the com- 
mittee have as to the hearing. We should like to put in a 
large amount of testimony coming from persons of weight 
and character and sound judgment, and their testimony and 
judgment upon this matter would undoubtedly be of value to 
the committee and be of value to us ; but we put on a few 
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men, who have stated it. From my knowledge of the limi- 
tation the committee are subject to as to time, it seems to me 
it is not worth while to go into it. 

The Chairman. — The Chair assumes that any new testi- 
mony would be cumulative. 

Mr. Child —We have had but two witnesses from the 
South End and two from Charlestown. We don't want it 
understood these are all the witnesses we could get. We 
have a list of witnesses, all of whom would be cumulative tes- 
timony. We desire to have it understood that we are ready 
to present the witnesses, and not that those we have brought 
here are all that have interest enough to come and testify. 

The Chairman. — The Chair understands we could devote 
a week or more, and have all the time occupied with testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Shattuck. — In that view of it, we will waive the thirty 
minutes and give it to the other side. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey to Witness.) — I was on the point 
of asking you where you considered the present business 
centre of Boston to be ? A. Boylston Street or Eliot Street. 

Q. Do you mean to imply that you think our passengers 
moved from the South End would be satisfied if we dropped 
them at Boylston Street, on the plea that that was the cen- 
tre of the city ? A. I presume a great many of them would. 

Q. Would the majority ? A. From the observations I 
have made upon the Metropolitan cars, and I have ridden 
upon them considerably, upon the Tremont Street line two- 
thirds at least of the passengers leave on the arrival of the 
car at Park Street. This generally, I think, will be found 
to be the case. 

Q. You would not venture to put the present centre of 
Boston any further south than Boylston Street? A. I 
should say the business centre was between Winter Street 
and Eliot Street. 

Mr. Shattuck. — By business centre you mean in refer- 
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ence to horse railroad travel, or in reference to what kind of 
business ? 

Mr. Muzzey. — I want to find out what the witness meant, 
when he said the people of Charlestown were left now at 
what was the former business centre of Boston, whichever 
was in his mind. 

Witness — At the time the tracks were originally located 
round Scollay's Building ; I should consider now that West 
Street would be equivalent to what Scollay's Building was 15 
years ago. 

Q. In the interest of Charlestown passengers, for you are 
carriers of Charlestown passengers, in the interest of those 
passengers ? A. We are carriers of Boston passengers as 
well. 

Q. At present, you don't carry many ? A. We do ; a 
great many from Boston. 

Q. Between Charlestown and Boston you are common 
carriers of passengers ; from Charlestown and the other 
towns in that direction, you move passengers into Boston 
and from Boston to those towns ? A. Yes, sir ; and from 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. 

Q. Speaking in the interest of those passengers, would 
you be contented if you moved your cars down Cornhill, and 
then turned up Washington Street and went through Boyl- 
ston, and came down over Tremont Street ? A. As a gen- 
eral thing, the Charlestown people would be accommodated, 
but the South End and Eoxbury people would not be. 

Q. So far as satisfying Charlestown people goes, in your 
judgment that would be a reasonable thing ? A. In a 
measure. The great majority would be satisfied to go as far 
as Boylston Street. 

Q. That would be all you would be bound to do for them, 
if you had the opportunity ? A. That, I think, would satis- 
fy them for some years to come. 

Q. Then, if that is the case, you have something else in 
view besides accommodating Charlestown ? A. I have in 
view trying to accommodate petitioners that have presented 
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themselves on the part of the South End of Boston, Wards 10 
and 11, and Roxbury. 

Q. You are not going to do this on the ground of hu- 
manity, or because you want to please anybody ? A. To a 
certain extent it is on the ground of humanity. 

Q. You feel that you would make a little more profit in 
the streets of Boston if you ran beyond Boylston Street ? 
A. I don't have any such feeling. 

Q. Don't you look for that ? A. I don't have any such 
feeling. We can make very easily 7 3-10 per cent. Any- 
body that knows anything about Charlestown connections 
knows the experience we have had the last few years, break- 
ing down ponderous draws, etc. ; and, notwithstanding all 
that, we have been able to earn between seven and eight per 
cent., and add very materially to our rolling stock and equip- 
ment, provide additional stables, build repair shops, etc., 
which have all been built from the earnings of the road. 

Q. Then it is not to repair the fortunes of the Middlesex 
Road that you want to get upon the paying part of the Met- 
ropolitan Road ; you are doing pretty well already 'I A. So 
far as we can we accommodate the people of Charlestown. 

Q. Do you put it that you desire to go to the South End 
or beyond Boylston Street, for the sake of pleasing the South 
End of Boston ? A. To a certain extent, I do. 

Q. Do you need to go away out to the Roxbury Post- 
office for the purpose of pleasing the people of the South End 
of Boston ? A. I desire to answer that question in my own 
way. To a certain extent — 

Q. Answer the question, please, and don't make an argu- 
ment. A. If I can't be allowed to explain, I shall say yes, 
I do. 

Q. Now you can explain. A. There are, to my personal 
knowledge, many people desirous of going to the Highlands 
daily ; people that are visiting back and forth and through- 
out the entire limit of the South End. That is done to a 
great extent. The Charlestown people, the great majority 
of them, would undoubtedly be satisfied, so far as they them- 
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selves are concerned, with a point perhaps near Boylston or 
Eliot Street. The South End people and the Highland peo- 
ple arc desirous of further accommodation. There is an 
avenue now unoccupied, and if we can be allowed to lay 
tracks in that avenue to the post-office in Roxhiiry, as asked 
for, I have not the least question in my own mind but that, 
within three years, the fare upon the Middlesex Road will be 
three cents instead of iive, and that we will be able to de- 
clare dividends that will be satisfactory to our stockholders. 

Q Why do you stop there ? A. So far as railroads 
are concerned, — horse railroads particularly, — I have always 
considered it necessary to get the public upon the side of the 
corporation. So intimately are horse railroads connected 
with the public, that it is always safe for the parties having 
management of the railroads to rather anticipate the public, 
and take a step a little before the public. If some other cor- 
porations had done the same thing, perhaps it would have 
saved the trouble that is now made And, furthermore, I 
know the public are desirous of going at as cheap a rate as 
possible. If railroad companies can make *a reasonable 
profit for their stockholders, and charge three cents for a sin- 
gle fare, there would probably be twice the amount of riding 
that there is now, even from Charlestown to the South End. 
The object of the petition is to accommodate the people of 
the South End and Charlestown ; to give them accommoda- 
tion. 

Q As I understand your testimony or your argument, 
whichever it may be called, you mean to say, if you could get 
this Metropolitan held to run over, you would make so much 
money that you would be able to reduce your fares 40 per 
cent ? A I don't consider it the Metropolitan field. They 
have Harrison Avenue and Washington Street and Tremont 
Street, and they should be content. 

Q You think, if you can get what you ask for, you could 
make so much profit in the use of it as to.be able to reduce 
your fares 40 per cent, in three years ? A. Yes, sir. I 
should make the reduction before I made the profit. 

28 
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Q. That is the way you value the opportunity there ? 
A. To a certain extent. 

Q. Have you had any witness here from as far out as 
the Roxbury Post-office, who was ready to say there was a 
demand that you should run your cars there ? A, Yes, sir, 
a number of them. 

Q. Living out as far as that ? A. Yes. sir, and beyond. 
Q. Why don't you run beyond '( A, Perhaps we shall 
do so, if the public require it. 

Q. Why don't you run to Brookline and Dorchester ? 
A. We have not been requested to do so. 

Q. I thought you said people far beyond had made that 
request? A. I did not say far beyond. I said we had 
people who lived beyond, who were ready to testify that there 
was a demand for our cars there. 

Q. Very well, put it beyond; why don't you go as far 
as anybody wants you to go ? A. I am not able to say but 
what we would be willing to go beyond, if the committee 
and the legislature think it is important we should. 

Q. Does 4he fact that it don't pay the Metropolitan to 
run beyond there, have anything to do with your stopping 
there in your petition ? A. As a general thing, there are 
no railroads in Boston that have been sources of profit 
beyond a radius of three or four miles from City Hall. 

Q. You put it about three the other day ? A. Between 
three and four. 

Q. You put it about three to the committee the other day, 
on the general law ? A. I believe 1 did limit it to three 
miles; of course the population is increasing in the suburbs. 
Q You don't mean, then, to go as far as anybody asks 
you to go, but only as far as it will pay ? A. I don't think 
the public would justify us in going so far beyond that it 
would not be any advantage to the public. The public want 
the most accommodation they can get, and they want the • 
roads to run through thickly-populated sections, with a view 
to getting a cheap rate of fare. The Tremont Street and 
Washington Street lines are obliged to pay a portion of the 
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expenses of the lines to Dorchester, and to a certain extent 
to Brookline and Jamaica Plain and East Boston. 

Q. When the Middlesex Company transfers its attention 
from Charlestown and the people west of the Charles River- 
to the South End and Highland people, it is not their pur- 
pose to serve outlying communities beyond Boston ? You 
don't propose to do anything for the accommodation of the 
outlying, non-paying communities, south of Boston, that the 
Metropolitan now run their cars to ? A. The people of the 
South End have requested us to extend the run of our cars, 
and are lie re with petitions to that effect. • We are seeking 
not only to accommodate our own patrons but the people in 
other sections of the city. 

Q. State whether you contemplate a transfer of your 
duties as a railroad corporation to the South End of Boston 
from Charlestown ? A. I most certainly intend to accom- 
modate the people of Charlestown, and not transfer my duties; 
1 intend to still do my duty to the people of Charlestown, 
and at the same time the additional duty of accommodating 
people at the South End. 

Q. Do you still adhere to the sentiments you expressed 
in that document [showing witness " Remonstrance of Metro- 
politan and Middlesex Railroad Companies, presented to the 
legislature of 1864"]? A. Some of them I do. 

Q. How long ago was that written by you ? A. Eight 
years ago ; in 1864. 

Mr. Muzzey. — We desire to put in this document as a 
whole, and will try to furnish the committee with copies. 

Witness. — The Metropolitan has a large supply of it proba- 
bly, as the document was written for them and they paid for 
the writing. It was submitted to them, and gone over with 
very carefully, line by line, and suggestions were made by 
various directors of the Metropolitan Road. 

Q. (By Mr. Shattuck.) It was prepared for the Metro- 
politan Road, and paid for by them, and was not paid for by 
any other company % i A. No, sir. 
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Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) Was it not submitted to the 
directors of the Middlesex ? A. Only for signature. 

Q. They signed it at your solicitation, without reading 
it ? A, They signed it without reading it, but the Metro- 
politan were very particular to make some alterations. 

Q. You say that you adhere to some of the sentiments 
contained in that document ; do you still hold to the views 
therein expressed about the interference of one company 
with the proper field of another ? 

Q. {By the Chairman.) The committee would be 
pleased to have the pages mentioned in which the witness 
differs from his former views. 

Mr. Muzzf:y. — I shall then, I fear, have to take up another 
day with the examination. I should be very glad, however, 
to go into it. 

The Chairman. — The committee will waive the question, 
then. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) Does it occur to you that the 
people of Cambridge suffer rather more than the people of 
Charlestown in not being brought to the business centre of 
Boston ? A. They suffer as much. 

Q. A little more, don't they ; they are left at the Revere 
House, and you are brought to Scollay Square ? A. There are 
a large number that get out of the cars and go up Temple 
Street. Their distance, then, is about the same as with us. 
One thing that has brought this state of things, and made 
the Charlestown people more desirous of this than the 
Cambridge people are, is the fact that they have a line of 
omnibuses running from Charlestown to the South End, a 
through line, and they of course feel the need of the horse 
cars doing that business, as nine-tenths of the people prefer 
to ride in a horse car rather than in an omnibus, going in the 
same direction to the same point ; as far as the omnibus line is 
concerned, it is a fact that the Metropolitan procured, in a 
great measure, the extension of that line to Boston. 

Q. The people of Cambridge have not even an omnibus 
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line to bring them to the South End ? A. No, sir ; but I 
don't know how soon they may have one. 

Q. Your view is, that a community that does have an 
omnibus line, and is alrendy provided with some public con- 
veyance running directly through to the South End, is 
worse off than a community which has none \ A. They 
feel the loss of the accommodation more. 

Q. Tell me how they can suffer so much when they have 
a conveyance ? A. Their is a mutual suffering on the part 
of the public, and the company suffers itself. So far as the 
omnibus line is concerned, it does not accommodate, nor 
does it pretend to accommodate, the people of Charlestown. 
They run to about the centre of the city in a longitudinal 
direction. They run no omnibuses after ten o'clock ; only 
at the hours that are most paying, and take the cream of the 
travel in Charlestown and Washington Street. 

Q. You want to get rid of these omnibuses? A. That 
is one thing ; but I didn't have in view the getting rid of 
these omnibuses by this petition. The omnibuses are con- 
fined to Washington Street. We shall not come in contact 
with them at any point ; they will accommodate people off 
from one particular line to a great extent. We don't ask to 
go into Washington Street at all — only for 3,000 feet in 
Treinont Street and through Shaw unit Avenue, and we come 
in contact with no omnibuses and no other road. 

Q. You say you had a negotiation with the president and 
directors of the Metropolitan Road about this matter ; did 
you urge upon them, that in your belief, it would be an end 
of the omnibuses if this thing was done ? A. I urged 
upon them the importance of running a through line of cars 
between Charlestown Neck and Northampton Street. 

Q. For the purpose of killing off the omnibuses? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Didn't you urge that as an argument ? A. If you 
will allow me to state it — 

Q. Do state that. A. One of the directors suggested 
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it would be a better course to buy the omnibuses, and lie 
went and called upon Mr. Hathorne. 

Q. My question is, what you urged upon anybody in 
authority ? A. I didn't urge it ; it was urged by the Met- 
ropolitan Company to buy the omnibuses. 

Q. I inquire what you yourself urged upon them. Did 
you or not ever present, as an argument in favor of this 
scheme, to the Metropolitan Road, the idea that it would kill 
off Hathorne' s line of omnibuses ? A. In case they run 
cars, as they proposed, it would ; but this does not touch 
Washington Street where he runs his omnibuses. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Is it not legitimate to drive 
off omnibuses or anything else in carrying out what is for 
the interest of your corporation ; omnibuses or any other 
public conveyance or vehicle ? A. To a certain extent it 
is, if we can give the public all the accommodation they ask 
for, and satisfy the public we can carry them cheaper than 
to have the force divided. 

Q. Do you or not know that this room could be filled with 
witnesses from Charlestown who would testify that a great 
benefit would be conferred upon Charlestown by having this 
line taken off? A. I have no doubt of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzry.) How would it be with the people 
who are able now to ride in the omnibuses for five cents to 
the South End ; would they like to have the omnibuses taken 
off? A. I can't speak for the people who ride in the omni- 
buses It would deprive a good many of a through communi- 
cation which is desirable. 

Q. What supports these omnibuses? A. The public. 

Q. If they object to them, why do they ride in them ? 
A. They have an advantage, a very decided advantage, over 
any railroad company, from the fact that they make a through 
line, and the passengers in the horse-cars are unable to reach 
the places of amusement, the theatres, unless they take the 
omnibuses. 

Q. How much beyond Scollay Square do such people 
wish to go ? A. What people ? 
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Q. The people that you speak of — the people that visit 
the places of amusement. They don't go above Boylston 
Street? A. Up to nearly Hollis Street. 

Q. What place of amusement do you find up as far as 
Hollis Street ? A. The St James Theatre is almost op- 
posite Hollis Street, and very many of the halls are south of 
Hollis Street. 

Q. State to the committee just the route of the omnibus 
line, — how far to the South End does it go? A. They go 
to Northampton Street in Boston — on Washington Street, its 
entire length, both ways. 

Q. Did you take part in an effort, in 186-5, to convince the 
board of railroad commissioners, of which Judge Redfield 
was chairman, against the policy and justice of allowing one 
railroad to run over, with its own motive power, the track of 
another ? A. I tried to adhere very strictly to my instruc- 
tions from my client. I was counsel for the Metropolitan 
Road 

Q. And for the Middlesex ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were then a director in the Middlesex ? A. I 
believe I was, but I was not acting particularly as a director 
then ; more particularly as counsel, and I very naturally 
acted more earnestly and zealously for the corporation that 
paid me the most money. 

Mr. Muzzey. — I desire to put in the evidence taken before 
the street railway commission appointed by the legislature, 
session of 1863-64. % 

Q. The Union Railway Company of Cambridge makes its 
money where — on what part of its route ? A. In carrying 
passengers ? 

Q. Where, sir ? A. I should say between the Revere 
House and Harvard Square. 

Q. Your own company makes its seven per cent, where ? 
A In Charlestown, from Somerville 

Q Where is the profitable portion of the Metropolitan 
Road ? A. Between Northampton Street and the northerly 
depots. 
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Q. Take Northampton Street to Scollay Square ; don't 
you call that a profitable part of their line ? A. It may be ; 
but I believe, as was testified to in a former hearing, that the 
most profitable part is the depot line. 

Q Don't you think the Neck line is a profitable one ? 
A. I should judge so. 

Q. Take the cars that run between Northampton Street 
and Scollay Square ; don't you think that they are run over 
the most profitable part of the route, leaving out the depots ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Middlesex Road has some burdens upon it of 
outlying lines to sustain ? A. Not to amount to anything. 

Q. Why? % Because you don't do it ? A. The Maiden 
pays nothing, and we get it for nothing ; the Medford is not 
a source of expense, provided I can discontinue from Novem- 
ber to April. 

Q. You are aware in the case of the Cambridge Road, 
that beyond Harvard Square, in Watertown and Arlington, 
the road is not profitable ; that they have to support those 
brandies by their profit from their trunk line to Harvard 
Square ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is not the Metropolitan placed in the same way ? A. 
The Metropolitan has a greater burden upon it than any 
other line in Boston ; then, the Cambridge, I should say, was 
next to that ; the Middlesex would come next, and the South 
Boston next. 

Q. What did yon say the profitable field of the Metro- 
politan is ? A. You asked me if between Northampton 
Street and Cornhill was not profitable, and 1 said it was. 

Q. Where is their most profitable field, in your judg- 
ment ? A. Between the depots and the Norfolk House. 

Q. That includes the line from Northampton Street to 
Scollay Square ? A. It does, upon Washington Street. t 

Q. The Cambridge Road makes its money, you say, be- 
tween the Revere House and Harvard Square ? A. Yes, 
sir ; I presume also that the North Avenue line is a profitable 
line, and I should judge that they make some money from 
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the Mount Auburn line a part of the year. They charge a 
large fare. Taking the fare into account, I don't see how 
any of their lines can be anything other than profitable. 
They charge from 100 to 200 per cent, more than any other 
road in Boston. 

Q. You say the Metropolitan suffers more burden from 
outlying lines ? A. It has more in point of distance ; more 
unprofitable routes than any other road. 

Q. Then next comes the Union, as I understand you ? 
A. With regard to miles. 

Q. Then the Middlesex, and then the South Boston, 
which is better off than any of the rest ? A. The South 
Boston is all profitable ; it is a very short line and continu- 
ous. 

Q. You could not do much with your outlying lines, if 
you were to be deprived of your profit on the trunk line ? 
A. What I have considered is this : that the people from 
these outlying surrounding localities should pay what it costs 
to transport the passengers. Those that ride between here 
and Maiden, or between here and Medford, there is no reason 
in the world why they should not pay a large fare, and there 
is no reason why a person at the South End should be 
required to pay twice as much as it costs to carry him, to 
accommodate passengers at Jamaica Plain and Brookline. 

Q. The fact itself is, you could not sustain yourselves as 
a corporation, unless you had the benefit of your trunk line, 
— if the profits of that were taken away, you could not keep 
up ? A. At the present prices we could not. 

Q. It is true of the Metropolitan; if you take away its 
paying lines, it cannot maintain its outlying lines ? A. That 
could be remedied by a readjustment of fares. 

Q. As things are now, that is true ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you took away its trunk line, its profitable part, 
then it could not maintain its outlying lines ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is true of every road ? A. To a certain extent. 

Adjourned to Tuesday at 10 A. M. 
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Tuesday, March 12. 
Mr. Bates, of counsel for remonstrants, stated that Gen- 
eral Burt, postmaster of Boston, was present, and asked leave 
to examine him out of order, as his engagements were press- 
ing, and he was obliged to leave the city this afternoon. No 
objection being made by the counsel for the petitioners, the 
chairman said the committee would hear him. 

Testimony of General William L. Burt. 
To Mr. Bates. — I reside at 702 Tremont Street ; have 
been postmaster between five. and six years ; was connected 
with the Suffolk Horse Railroad from 1859 to 1863, and, 
while connected with that road, I made the subject of horse 
railroads a study, to some extent, within this city and in 
other cities. I believe I have examined these roads in every 
city of the United States where they exist, except San Fran- 
cisco. Since my connection with the Suffolk Road termi- 
nated, I have had occasion to be more or less familiar with 
the horse railroads in this and other cities, in connection 
with the post-office department. Knowing their arrange- 
ments for running and their fares, I endeavored to make an 
arrangement with the horse railroads in other cities, similar 
to the one we have here, for the transportation of the mails 
and mail-carriers, which we thought of very great advantage, 
and I think it ought to be adopted everywhere where horse 
cars run. In regard to a comparison of the horse railroads 
of Boston with those of other cities, in the first place, the 
personnel of the road — that is, the drivers and conductors — 
our drivers and conductors are infinitely superior to those 
of New York ; they are a better class of men, in every way. 
The same thing applies to Philadelphia. In Baltimore, they 
are more under control. We have better cars than either of 
these cities. There is more expense in refitting and refur- 
nishing the cars ; they are neater, cleaner, more orderly. This 
grows out of the necessity of the case in those cities, in many 
instances ; but there is quite an expenditure upon the cars 
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for the comfort of the passengers ; there is none whatever in 
the city of New York. The idea of comfort does not enter 
into their calculation. It is merely a question how to carry 
the immense crowds that are there offered. On such a day 
as this it is simply impossible to carry them. Here it has 
not got quite to the point of being an impossibility, and con- 
sequently the officers of the road are able to pay a little at- 
tention to the condition of the cars and stock. Taking it 
generally, the management of the roads is superior here to 
any of those cities, with the single exception of Baltimore, 
where the cars are under the control of one man. Colonel 
Tyson has the entire charge of the horse cars of the city, the 
cars being run by a company, and paying a license to the 
city, which is a certain proportion of their receipts, there be- 
ing no competition, and all being really one institution. He 
is a very superior executive^man, was formerly connected 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and he has a control 
of his men that I presume is unequalled. It is unequalled in 
the city of Washington, decidedly. You would suppose that 
the horse cars on Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, would 
certainly be superior, but they bear no comparison with our 
cars. They are dirty ; they are crowded double what ours 
are ; the rule is that a majority of the passengers are stand- 
ing on the trips between the Capitol and the Treasury Build- 
ing. When you get to New Orleans, you find a different kind 
of car. Theyr un a one-horse or one-mule car, as a rule. 
They have some cars with a double deck, carrying passen- 
gers above, and these are drawn by two horses. The cars 
are run slowly, the city is perfectly level, and, to a great ex- 
tent, there is a uniform way of doing the business. There 
are no conductors on the one-horse cars ; the fare is placed 
in a box, and the driver does not handle it in any instance. 
On the double-deck cars, they have a conductor who goes 
through the cars and goes above. The climate enables them 
to use those cars substantially the year round. The experi- 
ment was tried here, but the grades in the streets were so 
great that it was found impossible to build a car strong 
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enough to do that work without making it so heavy as to re- 
quire four horses, and the idea of driving a car with four 
horses through the streets of Boston, except when they are 
blocked with snow, is, of course, not to be thought of. 

In regard to crowding the cars, Philadelphia has less cen- 
tering of traffic than any other of the cities. On Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the cars are crowded, going to and from the 
Capitol, at nearly all hours of the day, especially morning 
and evening. In New York, the whole car system is a 
centralizing one, running down into the lower part of the 
city, and from there up. Brooklyn is situated to a great 
extent in the same way, the cars coming down to the ferries, 
and from there out. But here we have the same thing in 
another shape. Our deep-water wharves are all at the 
North End ; our heavy business is at the centre and North 
End of the city. For a long tiiae our centre of business was 
State Street and below, and up to 1866 there was the great- 
est desire, on the part of both steam and horse roads, to get 
into the centre of this city. The city proper at that time 
extended out as far as the Roxbury line. The people had 
begun to move above Dover Street for residences, and the 
whole object of riding did not seem to be accomplished, unless 
they could get through to the place where their business was. 
In that respect our city has undergone a very great change — 
probably a more marked change than any other city in the 
United States. While in New York the retail business has 
gone up town, so that Broadway, even as far up as Union 
Square, is occupied by stores, the heavy business still 
remains below Wall Street. The moneyed business is done 
at Wall Street and in that vicinity, and the traffic down 
town is still immense. But it is not so here. The travel is 
distributing itself over a great distance in this city. The 
stores that were below Milk Street six or seven years ago 
have gone above. Franklin Street, which was filled with 
residences a short time ago, Summer Street, which was all 
private residences, Avon Place, and so on, extending toward 
Boylstoa Street — a large part of this territory is filled with 
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wholesale stores of a certain class, leaving Milk Street 
entirely for other purposes. We have reached a point where 
our streets are really inadequate to the wants of the public. 
Probably there is no city in the world that is more crowded, 
between the hours of eleven in the morning and five in the 
afternoon, than the space between Seollay's Square and 
Boylston Street. The sidewalks are so full that you can 
hardly walk ; the streets are full of vehicles and teams, and 
it is almost impossible, at the hours the trains are leaving, 
from three to five o'clock, to get through the city with any 
speed. Now, in New York, they have gone through what we 
are going through here. They have had the same trouble 
about want of accommodations They supposed that it was 
the railroads, but they have found that it was not ; that it 
was the growth of the city, which they could not control, 
and that nothing could furnish accommodations equal to 
the demand. They have abandoned the idea. All the 
horse cars they could run would not furnish sufficient 
accommodations. They have tried the scheme of an ele- 
vated railroad, and now such men as Henry Clews propose 
to subscribe five millions of dollars and furnish twenty 
millions in ten days from the time a charter is granted 
them, to build a railroad under-ground from Bowling Green 
up. We have not got quite to that ; but we have got clear 
up to the capacity of horse cars. The time when they will 
be less crowded (no matter who runs them) is past. It is 
simply a question how long they will be endured. There 
were institutions in the city that foresaw this condition of 
things, and they are profiting by their foresight to-day. 
The Cambridge Road never came beyond the squarp where 
it is now. Originally they came to the top of the hill, 
switched and turned back. That was more inconvenient 
than to go round, and now the cars of that road come to 
Bowdoin Square and make the circuit on tracks that I laid 
myself. When the Suffolk Road came in and built those 
tracks in the centre of the city, it furnished a means nec- 
essary for every road but one in the city. The Cambridge 
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Road furnishes all the accommodation that is wanted. They 
bring their passengers into the city. A man living at the 
Revere House can readily walk to his place of business. 
The cars are back, out of the way, reasonably. They will 
be encroached upon very shortly, because those avenues 
must be widened. I recollect very well when Cambridge 
Street was a narrow and inconvenient street. Since then it 
has been widened at the upper part ; but, notwithstanding 
that, it was found necessary to put the cars around through 
Green Street and Chambers Street. That was very violently 
opposed, but it gives them a convenient outlet to both East 
Cambridge and Cambridge. That travel is accommodated. 
We shall have to do the same thing at the South End. The 
cars must be stopped somewhere near Boylston Street. If 
the city will take off a strip from the Common sufficient to 
give us a wide track there, we can get along with it ; but 
the idea of running the Norfolk House cars, as they are run 
to-day, down Cornhill and up Washington Street, is simply 
absurd. There is no reason for it. The people may say, 
" We want to be accommodated,' ' but there is not a person 
in the city who is not perfectly accommodated where the 
Boston and Albany Railroad comes in, and the horse cars 
can furnish the same accommodation. To be sure, some 
will say, " We want to be carried to the doors of our places 
of business," but the city is too large for that. We are no 
longer a country village, and we are growing, I am satisfied, 
beyond all comparison. I think I can say, from my rela- 
tions to the city, that its business has doubled in the last 
five years Its business increases faster than its population. 
There is a larger amount of business done in this city, in 
proportion to its population, than in any city in the Unit- 
ed States, not excepting New York. Boston to-day, with 
her 250,000 population, gives a larger return in the Post- 
Office department than Philadelphia, with 900,000 popu- 
lation. That has not come up in*a day, to be sure, but it 
has doubled in three years. We collect as many letters 
from the street boxes now, in thirty days, as we did in twelve 
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months four years ago, and the mails have increased from 
ten to twenty-five tons daily. 

The central part of the city is so situated, from the shape 
of the hill here, that it is impossible to do anything with the 
streets as they are. There are two remedies, apparently, 
either of which is expensive. The first is, to open Tremont 
Street directly across the city, taking this extension of Shaw- 
mut Avenue into Tremont Street, and carrying it northerly 
into Sudbury Street across Charles River, over Charlestown 
Neck across Mystic River and through to Maiden and Mel- 
rose. The difficulty with us to-day is, that our city runs 
towards the south almost entirely. I can start from my 
office, and in ten minutes walk to three post-offices — Charles- 
town, East Cambridge and Somerville. They are all busi- 
ness parts of Boston, and yet in each of these cities the 
streets are narrow and inconvenient ; and I do not know that 
they will ever be widened, or anything done to improve 
them, until the cities are consolidated. To-day there is no 
communication with East Cambridge, except through Lever- 
ett Street. Somerville has increased fourfold in three or 
four years, and the travel must be accommodated in some 
way. Yet the city of Boston is lying perfectly idle, doing 
nothing about it, for the reason that their interests are all in 
the other direction. If there was a broad avenue from the 
north end of the city, extending in each direction, there could 
be a line of horse cars put upon that street, going and com- 
ing, that could furnish greater accommodation than can be 
got in any other way. If the city will do that, the people 
can be accommodated. To begin with, it would require the 
widening of Tremont Street some twenty feet, at least, from 
the burying-ground, by the Museum, down to Scollay Square. 
I think it should be done to-day. It ought to have been 
done ten years ago. Whether it will be done or not, depends 
upon the interest the city takes in it. Going north, this 
avenue should be extended out of the city, and horse cars put 
into it. A horse car is not an obstruction. It is a means of 
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carrying more people, with less friction, through a large city 
than any other scheme that has been devised. 

Until this is done, the South Boston cars should stop at 
Church Green. If there are any people who do not believe 
that the tide of trade is pressing in to parts of the city that 
were formerly used for other purposes, let them look at the 
churches which have been converted, within the last few years, 
into places of business, and those which are now being re- 
moved for the same purpose. It began with Dr. Channing's 
church in Federal Street ; then the Cathedral property at the 
corner of Franklin Street, and what is now the extension of 
Devonshire Street ; and from that the sites of five, six or 
seven of the largest churches, used by the wealthiest congre- 
gations in the city, have been torn down and their places 
filled by stores and warehouses. The Old South will have to 
go next. It may stand for a short time longer, but the 
change is inevitable. The reason that the South Boston 
Railroad did not come into Summer Street was because the 
citizens who occupied houses in that street objected to it. 
To-day there is hardly a private residence on the street. 
South Boston would be abundantly accommodated by coming 
there ; Roxbury would be abundantly accommodated by 
coming to Boylston Street ; Cambridge is well accommo- 
dated where they are, and I do not see that Charlestown 
would not be abundantly accommodated by coming where 
they formerly did, to Hay market Square. The necessity for 
riding up to Scollay Square has decreased infinitely within 
a few years. If the city would furnish these avenues, as it 
would do immediately after Charlestown and Boston were 
united, we never should have such a lack of accommodations 
between the two cities as we have to-day, and you would not 
see property within two miles and a half of State Street sell- 
ing for ten cents in one direction and for five dollars in the 
other. 

To the Chairman. — I have bought land myself, within the 
last year and a half, and I guess within the last six months, 
in Somerville, within two miles and a half of the city, for ten 
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cents a foot. I think that land can be bought to-day, in some 
portions of Somerville, for ten cents a foot, high land, well 
situated and supplied with gas and water. I know of no 
reason for it, except that it extends outside of the limits of 
the city corporation. That is all, apparently. 

Now, on the Suffolk Road, coming from East Boston, 
there was the same pressure to get up into the centre of the 
city, to come to the places of amusement, the theatres, 
churches, schools, and the public library. All these things 
are scattering now. To-day, you will find public buildings 
going up at the corner of Dover Street and above. There is 
the Odd Fellows' Hall, a large, handsome building, erected 
on land that was never occupied even by a shanty before, 
and never paid a tax for any earthly purpose until that 
building, which is one of the finest buildings in the city, was 
put there. The same rule applies in every direction, not 
only on the Back Bay, where lands have been made, and 
made the fortunes of those who made them, but in every 
direction. These institutions are separating. "We are no 
longer a centralized village ; we are growing into an ex- 
tended city, each part of which will have its own business. 
Look at Tremont Street, just over the railroad bridge. It 
has been devoted for years to shops for mechanical purposes. 
Mr. Paul's large establishment was there. Within a year 
those shops will all be removed. They are putting up large, 
handsome stores. The business of the city, in a permanent 
shape, is going up into those localities. Houses on Tremont 
Street, that were worth $10,000 or $14,000 ten years ago, 
are worth $35,000 or $40,000 to-day. 

To Mr. Bates. — There is- no city in the United States 
where the ladies' shopping streets are so crowded as they are 
here. They have centralized that business to such an extent 
that they will be eventually driven out. They cannot do it 
in the way they have attempted to do it. You might as well 
attempt to do the business of New York at Stewart's old 
store down by City Hall Park. He moved his store to the 
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upper part of the city, and now he is below the city. There 
are immensely large retail stores clear above Union Square. 

To the Chairman. — Until there is an avenue through the 
city, I would leave the people, who come in on the various 
horse railroad lines, at the points I have mentioned. I will 
state to the committee just what I would do. The people 
who come in on the steam railroads have no communication 
from one side of the city to the other. We have neglected 
our duty in that respect. Philadelphia has spent about a 
million and a half of dollars in putting a track around the 
city for steam cars ; Baltimore is being tunnelled to furnish 
the same accommodation. Boston has the means of furnish- 
ing it easily, but she has neglected to do so. If you want to 
go from Lowell to New York by the way of Boston, by any 
train, you cannot get a through ticket and your baggage 
checked through. There is no facility whatever, in this 
respect, for passengers from Lowell, Manchester, Concord, or 
any town on that line or on the line of the Boston and Maine. 

On the other hand, cars are run from Lowell through to 
Stonington, to the boats ; they are run to Framingham, to 
connect with the Boston and Albany line to New York. 
Unless this matter is looked after, there will be a cross-cut 
made that will take this travel and divert it from Boston. I 
would furnish a certain amount of accommodation by horse- 
cars, but I would not attempt to run a line of cars through 
the city to meet the wants of other parts of the city. 

To the Chairman. — The city of Boston, when it has a 
million of inhabitants, will have all these cities around her 
consolidated, and then there must be two or three avenues 
running north and south. These will accommodate the peo- 
ple. They cannot be put into a tunnel and run into the city 
together, so that they cannot get by each other on the side- 
walks. These avenues must be opened in some way, before 
the people can be accommodated. When these avenues are 
made, I would not bring the cars back, but they will be right 
on the line. If the Metropolitan cars stand at Boylston 
Street, others in Bowdoin Square, others in Haymarket 
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Square, and others at Church Green, when you see Harrison 
Avenue carried through the city directly into Charlestown, 
and across the river to Chelsea, and Tremont Street carried 
through the city, these railroads will be on the line. It is a 
perfectly easy thing to do ; because, in an avenue like Atlan- 
tic Avenue, there is no trouble about cars. Give us some- 
thing like that for our passenger and retail business, and I 
will show you how to accommodate everybody who wishes to 
be accommodated. When we get avenues corresponding to 
Atlantic Avenue, I would have the horse-cars run through 
them. Any gentleman who has seen the cars run will ap- 
preciate the advantage of it. A car that comes in on one 
side of the city, if it can go through and deliver its load, 
can begin to pick up passengers while discharging others. 
It can do double duty. 

To Mr. Bates. — In New York City the fare in the omni- 
buses was formerly as cheap as in the horse-cars ; but it is 
now increased to ten cents. They run up and down Broad- 
way at ten cents fare, and a car is run in a parallel street at 
five cents. The omnibuses have become an aristocratic in- 
stitution of the city of New York, and those who furnish the 
passenger travel up and down Broadway patronize them. 
There is very little travel by ladies, in the horse-cars in New 
York, below Union Square. There is such a crowd as makes 
it indecent for ladies to ride, in any public conveyance in the 
city of New York, during the average travel of the day. The 
horse cars have doubled the fares in the omnibuses. Here, 
it used to be the other way ; the fares were lower in the 
omnibuses than in the cars, and I do not know but it is the 
same now In New York they have given up Broadway to 
omnibuses and the parallel streets to railroads. When 
General Brigham was president of the Metropolitan Road, I 
had an early interview with him in reference to what I wanted 
to accomplish with the horse-cars. It seemed to me that the 
horse-cars, running as frequently as they did, and into the 
centre of the city the way they did, could be made very efficient 
in my department ; and if some arrangement could be made 
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with them to carry the mails and the letter-carriers, they 
could distribute their letters more rapidly, and that whole in- 
stitution could be made to help the public at large in a way 
that was desirable. After one or two interviews with the 
directors, they acceded to it, in the first place as an experi- 
ment, and finally it became a permanent arrangement. All 
the letter-carriers and collectors of letters in this city ride on 
the horse-cars free, and the mails are carried to Roxbuiy, and 
as far out as Jamaica Plain, on the cars. They are carried 
back and forth, and so far, I believe, without loss or accident 
to us. At any rate, it has been a very great relief to the 
post-office and the people. It is one of the cheapest institu- 
tions, and the most ready at hand, considering it in all 
respects, that we could have in connection with the post-office. 
There are various other things that have been suggested, but 
I will say that this we have got here, while it has been re- 
fused us elsewhere. Letters come from Roxbury twelve 
times a day now, whereas they came only five times before 
this arrangement was made. 

There is no other city where this is done. The South 
Boston Road declined to do it, so that the arrangement does 
not include every part of the city. It was refused at Phila- 
delphia ; it was refused, of course, in New York. New York 
is so far overgrown that no such arrangement can be made 
to work, or be grafted on to a horse railroad or anywhere 
else. Every one there is for himself, first, last and always. 
I put up a box in the New Haven Station for letters to come 
to Boston, but I had to get the permission of the department 
to have it done. I have also put up boxes in Worcester and 
Springfield, in order that the people might deposit their let- 
ters in them, to be collected as the express trains pass. There 
is such a box in the New Haven Station in the city of New- 
York, and that is the only place where you can mail a letter 
on Sunday and have it come through to Boston. There are 
none of these boxes in Washington, none in Philadelphia? 
and none in Baltimore. I know it is some disadvantage to 
the roads to have this large number of men, seventy or eighty, 
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riding free on these trains all the time, making five trips a 
day, and it furnishes the men and conductors the means of 
treating the company improperly. But the railroad company 
have printed us tickets, and furnished them to us, and in 
every way cooperated with us in that respect, for which I 
know everybody in the post-office department is obliged to 
them. This arrangement adds very largely to the con- 
venience of the people. 

To Mr. Powers. — I don't know whether the Middlesex 
Horse Railroad carry the letter-carriers free or not ; they 
ought to do it. 

To Mr. Bates. — In regard to running a railroad like the 
Metropolitan, I will say that it is one of the most annoying 
and vexatious undertakings, to say nothing of the capacity 
required to do it. Imagine yourself in a street car where 
one wants to go fast, and his neighbor wants to go slow ; if 
the car is driven slowly, everybody is complaining that they 
don't drive fast ; and if they drive fast, the complaint is that 
they are driving like Jehu, and will run over people. If 
you want to make for yourself a perfect hell upon earth, go 
into a horse railroad company. Instead of making more 
companies, I would put the whole concern into one manage- 
ment, and rule it with a rod of iron. I would furnish them 
good cars and run them as they ought to be run. I would 
listen to the people just to the extent of learning whether my 
employes did their duty or not, and I would hold them to 
that, or have their heads off. The business of the railroads, 
as it is done now, is simply a struggle as to who shall get 
this advantage, or that advantage. I think it would kill any 
president to take the Metropolitan and run it ; it would 
either drive him into an insane asylum or into the grave. 
And you cannot have two heads to such a corporation ; there 
must be one absolute head, without any questioning at all 
times and with all parties inside and out. You might just 
as well talk about two heads in the post-office. The gen- 
eral management must be an absolute monarchy. The rule 
applies to these branches in the same way ; they should all 
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be under one head. The Metropolitan have bought in the 
branches of their road, and the Middlesex have done the 
same thing ; they had to do it. The Chelsea cars formerly 
ran down to the first street that leads off to the beach ; and, 
when the Lynn and Boston came in, that was continued for 
a time, but they could not do it, and so they gave it all to 
the Lynn and Boston Railroad, which now comes in through 
the wh<jle of Chelsea and Charlestown, and up to Scollay's 
Square, instead of going over the ferry. Each of these 
roads has, at almost any expense, kept the control in its own 
hands. Suppose a branch road ran from Brookline to Bos- 
ton, and the cars came in over the Metropolitan Road in 
Tremont Street, a car once in half an hour would furnish 
average accommodation for the Brookline people, while in 
Tremont Street a car was required once in three or five 
minutes. If two corporations were running those cars, what 
would be the result ? The Brookline branch would put on 
a car every five minutes, not to accommodate the Brookline 
people, but to run over the paying end of the route here in 
Boston. That is the way it would work. Now, under one 
corporation, they furnish the average travelling wants of 
Brookline, and the cars are run on Tremont Street that are 
wanted there, which is a much better arrangement than it 
would be the other way. The car I came down in this 
morning, on Tremont Street, was by no means full. I think, 
to-day, that the number of cars that are run on Tremont 
Street, with seats that are occupied in them, must be fully up 
to the returns they are getting from them. I think the com- 
pany have increased their accommodations faster than the 
population has increased, and that to-day the line is not 
very remunerative. They cannot continue to run with that 
amount of passenger travel on that street. It is now pro- 
posed to have a horse railroad on the street between Tre- 
mont Street and Washington Street, Shawmut Avenue. 
My theory has been, that one street should be devoted to 
one purpose and another to another. Shawmut Avenue 
is apparently devoted to residences. I took all the letter- 
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boxes from Shawmut Avenue, and put them on Tremont and 
Washington Streets, because the people go down to those 
streets to take the cars ; and I have no doubt, from the result, 
that it was desirable. I am not one to fight against any 
railroad in Boston, but I think it is very desirable in winter 
to have the companies clear their roads down to the ground, 
so that the cars can run on the tracks. At first the city 
authorities would not allow the tracks to be cleared, but 
required the companies to furnish sleighs ; but it was found 
that this would not work : they could not put on omnibuses 
enough to bring the people from the South End who 
desired to come, so the tracks must be cleared. That being 
so, I think that some streets should be free from horse car 
tracks, for it is getting positively dangerous to drive through 
them sometimes. The facilities for disposing of the snow 
are very small, and they are growing less. They used to 
dump the snow on the vacant lots at the Back Bay, but 
those are not accessible now. The Cambridge Road throw 
their snow over the bridge, and thus dispose of it very 
readily, but there is no other road that can. The Metro- 
politan Road runs through the city ; and, with all they can 
do, they cannot keep the streets clear. I think the plan is 
now to take them off on Washington Street and put them 
on Tremont Street, when there is a heavy fall of snow. I 
am not opposed to horse railroads, but I think they should 
not be put down in all the streets, to the detriment of other 
travel. 

On Tremont Street the track can be cleared of snow, and 
still leave space enough on each side for sleighs, all the way 
up from Dover Street, and I think all the way up from the 
bridge where the street crosses the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, and there is no difficulty on Washington Street, 
above Dover Street ; the difficulty is all below Dover Street. 
I don't see any difficulty in carrying all the passengers from 
the South End and outskirts of the city in that direction, 
through Washington and Tremont Streets above Dover 
Street. Instead of putting tracks through another street, I 
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would have them run their cars over the tracks in Wash- 
ington and Tremont Streets, and let Shawmut Avenue 
remain as it is. Still, if the new company could not go on 
those streets, if your company refused them the right, 
they would be obliged to go on the avenue. 

Mr. Bates. — We never refused them the right to go on 
the street, only on the tracks. 

Mr. Burt. — I think Shawmut Avenue should be reserved 
for ordinary travel ; it is a better street for that than for the 
horse cars. I think a horse-car track on the Mill Dam 
would be a positive disadvantage to the street ; but, on a 
street parallel to the Mill Dam, it would be an advantage, 
and it might run clear out to Brookline. 

Mr. Bates. — We are running, as seen from that map, 
about 2,072 trips a day ; and at certain hours of the day, 
from four to seven, some five hundred trips, making some- 
thing like three cars a minute. Now 596 of those cars, 
when they get to the Tremont House, turn back, so there 
are cars going both ways on Tremont Street. Now there 
are two propositions, I understand, the Middlesex Railroad 
make. Their plan is to build a road from Scollay Square 
up to the second track on Tremont Street, and prevent the 
stopping of these six hundred cars ; and there are two ways 
proposed of accomplishing this, — one by having our cars run 
around Washington Street, and the other by having all those 
cars that now stop at the Tremont House go into Scollay 
Square, and switch off there. Knowing, as you do, Wash- 
ington Street, would you think it expedient to run those six 
hundred cars around through Washington Street, and so out 
as the South Boston cars go now, or as our Norfolk line 
runs ? 

Mr. Burt. — Nobody supposes they could be run around 
there. I don't make any question about it. You cannot 
run your cars around there ; they have got to go back the 
same way on Tremont Street. If it could be done, I do not 
think it would be as convenient, or accommodate the people 
as well. I do not believe it does, the Roxbury travel to-day. 
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There is more time wasted by the cars in coming from Boyl- . 
ston Street and back to that street than it would take these 
cars to make a trip to Boxbury and back. It is a perfect 
loss of time, so far as any convenience to the public goes, in 
having them run around there ; and, as for sending anymore 
cars around there, I would not do it. 

Mr. Baths. — Would it be expedient, in your opinion, to 
have those cars go to Scollay Square and switch off there ? 
Is there any room for that to be done in Scollay Square, 
where they would meet the Maiden and Melrose and other 
cars in that crowded space ? 

Mr. Burt. — If any one would go any afternoon and see 
these cars come in, and see them switch off at the junction 
on the side track., and then just imagine any more cars com- 
ing in and waiting and switching at the same point, they 
would have a better answer than I can give. I say just as I 
did before, there are too many cars running here. We shall 
never have as good accommodation as we have had ; we 
shall not have as good accommodation to-morrow as we have 
to-day. We have passed the possibility of any better accom- 
modation, with our present arrangement of streets. It is 
just as absolutely gone past as it has in New York. The 
crowding in of more cars will not remedy the evil, in my 
judgment. I have seen strings of cars half a mile long, 
and I don't know but a mile long, without any obstruction 
whatever. In order to get in there at all, I guess there is a 
continual violation of the city ordinances in regard to a cer- 
tain distance between the cars. They only pretend to ob- 
serve it at certain places, and there only when a policeman 
is present. Theoretically, the policemen are at the corner 
of Summer and Washington Streets to help people to cross 
the street : hut practically, to keep the horse cars at certain 
distances apart. The same is true in other localities in the 
city. The increase of the number of cars through the prin- 
cipal points where passengers get on and off, with anything 
like the present street room, is an absurdity ; it is not an 
accommodation. I should infinitely rather go down to Scol- 
31 
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lay Square, and get in, than attempt to get in anywhere this 
side of Boylston Street. To be sure, it is a convenience to 
be carried right where you want to go ; but not so much so 
when you have to get into a crowded car, and they must be 
expected in a crowded city. In the country one may keep a 
pig and a cow, but in the city you have to give up those 
privileges. As the city grows, you will have to give up your 
conveniences in the horse cars. It is so in New York to-day. 
I think, any one who has ridden in the cars there knows that 
it is hardly possible for a lady to ride below Twenty-Third 
Street, at any time of the day, on the Third Avenue cars. 

Mr. Bates. — It is seven hundred feet from Scollay Square 
to the point where the tracks join at the Tremont House. 
Now, if we went to Scollay Square and switched off, we should 
go with all those cars seven hundred feet and back, making 
1,400 feet in that narrow and crowded part of the street. 
Now, if I understand you, you say that would affect seriously 
the other travel in the street, and it would not be advisable 
to do it. I will ask how it would affect the people, those who 
live on Tremont Street, who use those cars to-day ? Would 
it be as much accommodation to them to go to Scollay Square 
to get into the cars, as they do now at the Tremont House ? 

Mr. Burt. — I have resided on Tremont Street ten years, 
and, so far as Tremont Street is concerned, I suppose no one 
will pretend to say that the accommodation has not been 
ahead of the demand all the time. There is no question 
about that on our street. I don't think there is any differ- 
ence of opinion on Tremont Street. The Metropolitan Com- 
pany have got their permanent stables there, and out at 
Roxbury they have got unlimited stable accommodations. 
It has been a growing business on that line all the time, and 
it is a very large business now. There is a steam railroad 
running parallel to it from Roxbury to Park Square ; and, I 
think, in our part of the city the accommodation has been 
ahead of the wants. 

Competition for the purpose of controlling horse railroads 
is the last thing that is wanted. Every man in the city 
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government now, has to hit the horse railroad once in so 
often, if he wants to be reelected ; and that has been so for a 
long time. There is a great pressure behind them, and they 
cannot do as they think best, for the people hold them to a 
strict account. The result is, the conductors, drivers and 
the whole institution get up a sort of antagonism. It cannot 
be helped. The people say they are not accommodated, 
and that very likely the one hour in the day when the cars 
are the most crowded. These very gentlemen, if they lived 
on another street, might have to go twice as often standing 
up ; and in less than five years they will all have to ride stand- 
ing up, and be thankful for the chance of doing even that. 
Some way may hereafter be devised for accommodating the 
people, but the day for seats in a horse car is one of the 
things of the past. 

A Member of the committee — You think that, by virtue 
of the influences which surround the city government, they 
are the natural and permanent enemies of the road ? 

Mr. Burt. — No, not the natural and permanent enemies, 
because their better judgments are the other way. I do not 
think these men are the permanent enemies of the road. 
You go down to the superintendent of streets ; his relation 
is a peculiar one to the horse railroads. He holds up his 
finger, and the snow-ploughs stop, and he gives no reason for 
it. That is his position. Now, a few years ago, if he didn't 
hold up his finger when there were six inches of snow, men 
would rush up to the city hall and say : u How is this, Mr. 
Harris, are you under the control of the horse railroads ? 
aren't you going to clear off the snow ? " and so the snow 
had to be cleared away. 

Mr. Bates. — One of the difficulties the horse railroad com- 
pany has to contend with is the opposition of that class who 
do not ride in the cars, who are looking out for their own 
interest, and the other % fclass, those who ride in the cars, are 
represented by the railroad only. The city government dare 
not listen to the railroad officials, although they feel that 
they ought to, as the company is accommodating 40,000 
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people, who ride in its cars each day. As the first class do 
not ride, they blame the road for giving accommodation to 
those who do ride, and so they go to the city government 
and make a fuss ; and as they are directly the people, instead 
of the road, which is the agent of the people, the govern- 
ment yields to them instead of yielding to the railroad. 
That is so, Mr. Burt, is it not, substantially ? 

Mr. Burt. — It is so ; but it does it without any personal 
ill will at all. Life is a struggle, but railroad life is a par- 
ticular struggle all the time. There are more contending 
elements in that institution than in any other I ever saw, 
without exception. Competition is not required ; there is a 
constant pressure behind every one of these institutions all 
the time. This unreasonable pressure makes horse railroads, 
as a business property, almost valueless. 1 would not take 
my friend's stock if he would give it to me, if I had to take 
the position which a man would have to take in this city 
to-day as the holder of a large railroad interest. General 
Brigham, to my certain knowledge, worked himself to death 
on this railroad. He was annoyed in every sort of way, 
and finally driven to his grave. Take the gentleman who 
succeeded him ; he died in his place. Men cannot live in 
such a struggle, and they cannot afford to have competition. 
You put this road up there, and at some price they have got 
to be bought off; the two roads cannot live together. You 
might just as well put a hornet into a beehive, and have 
the hornet and bees live together in peace. You cannot do 
it. The moment these cars are run through the city, the 
great public outside and the two corporations inside will 
say they have got to be run by one management. It will 
have to come to a consolidation, undoubtedly. 

It is not a monopoly of the company : it is the monopoly 
of the streets, that the people complain of. The people are 
not prejudiced against the men, and never were. I think 
the Boston people have got beyond making an outcry 
against a person because he has the monopoly of a business : 
the only feeling is that they take ' the streets, and they do 
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actually monopolize them. The railroads monopolize the 
streets, and it is ruining the property on Washington Street, 
the way the cars are run through there. Suppose a steam 
road, the Boston and Albany, ran through Washington 
Street at grade, do you suppose the people doing business 
on the street would allow it ? It cannot be used in that 
way. Yet the horse railroad is affecting it in the same 
manner, although not to so great an extent. Stop two 
carriages opposite each other in Washington Street, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and they make a jam that half a 
dozen policemen cannot work out. You see it, down by the 
express offices. I have heard it said, they ought not to let 
the express offices go into Washington Street j but that is 
unreasonable. The cry is not against the corporation, but 
against a monopoly of the streets. The complaint is that 
they discommode the public travel, and become an obstruc- 
tion. That is the complaint of the people who do not ride in 
the cars. The complaint of the people who ride in the 
cars is, that they do not put on cars enough. You hear 
both. Property owners, business men, all those men who 
have to do with the transportation of merchandise, think that 
it is an obstruction ; and that complaint, I think, has been 
made before this committee. 

Mr, Bates. — Then, in view of your experience in horse 
railroad matters, and the knowledge you have of the city, 
in your opinion it would not be wise to grant the charter 
that is asked lor by the Middlesex Road ? 

Mr. Burt. — 1 don't know what the charter is ; I have not 
read it. 1 would reduce this pressure in the crowded por- 
tions of the city, until it was in <a proper condition. 

The Chairman. — You have no favoritism in regard to this 
railroad company ? 

Mr Burt. — Not a bit. 

The Chairman. — You are looking to the interests of Bos- 
ton, and you think that Boston, in its present condition, with 
its narrow streets, cannot well bear the infliction V 

Mr. Burt. — Yes, sir, I do. 
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The Chairman. — Taking Boston as we find it, is it not a 
necessity to widen its streets ? 

Mr. Burt. — 1 lived in Tremont Street when it was 
widened, and I was the first man to pay his assessment for 
widening. I said then : u Yes, we need this widening ; but, 
gentlemen, you have not got anything like a conception of 
what you have got to do. Don't touch this street, until you 
know what you have got to do." I did not want to see them 
widen the street, until they had some proper basis to begin 
on If I were the State of Massachusetts, I would lay out a 
city such as we ought to have, ten miles in diameter, and I 
would have an avenue from eighty to one hundred feet wide 
right througji the city. I think it a positive detriment to 
the city to work without a comprehensive plan. It makes 
the taxes higher, without any corresponding benefit. We 
want a broad avenue through here, and we must get it. If 
we go to temporizing over it, we shall pay our money and get 
no benefit from it. 

Mr. Muzzey asked whether Mr. Powers had prepared the 
construction account which it was intimated he could have 
made. 

Mr. Powers said it was furnished in the reports to the 
legislature. 

Mr. Muzzey wished him to furnish the books of the Mid- 
dlesex Company for" examination. 

Mr. Shattuck replied that he was ready to furnish the 
books of the Middlesex Company* for examination, if the op- 
posite counsel would furnish the books of the Metropolitan 
Company for his examination, but he understood the Chair- 
man to rule that they could not go into that matter. 

The Chairman said that he did not deem that allusions to 
the past history and management of the road were pertinent. 

Mr. Shattuck said that not one of the present board of 
directors of the Middlesex Road was connected with it orig- 
inally, and the only person present who was connected with 
it was the gentleman who represented the Metropolitan Rail- 
road, Mr. Jewell ; and, if they wanted any information, they 
would be obliged to apply to him. 
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Mr. Jewell. — I was one of the original corporators of the 
road ; but before the organization, before any stock was 
issued, before anything was done, I retired from my asso- 
ciates. I was never a shareholder. 

The Chairman said that allusions to the past manage- 
ment of the road were not in order. 

Mr. Muzzey read from the testimony of Mr. Powers on 
Monday, and claimed that he agreed to produce the books 
of the. Middlesex Company. 

The Chairman. — The committee do not depart from the 
record of yesterday. That is the full understanding of the 
Chairman ; and, now at this stage, the committee may request 
a certified statement of the cost. We understand there is 
no objection made by the petitioners. We then will request, 
as from the committee, that there should be presented to the 
committee a certified statement of the cost of the Middlesex 
Road, to be put in as testimony. 

Mr. Shattuck. — We should also ask the cost of the Metro- 
politan Road, and the cancelled certificates of the Metropoli- 
tan Road which they have in their possession, representing 
the over-issue of stock. 

Mr. Putnam read the following letter: — * 

" New York Central and Hudson River R. R. Co., > 
" Albany, March 7, 1872. ) 

" Charles E. Powers, Esq., President Middlesex Railroad Company. 

" Dear Sir : — Yours of the 29th instant reached me this 
morning. I remember having been interviewed by some gen- 
tlemen from Massachusetts as to the street railroads, but 
had quite forgotten the names. 

" I had charge of the Brooklyn City Railroad for some ten 
years. That company had, for a long time, the monopoly of 
street railways in Brooklyn ; but after a while new roads were 
started, and, though they reached portions of the city not ac- 
commodated by our lines, still, in their construction to reach 
points which were natural termini for business purposes, 
they were compelled to occupy the same streets occupied by 
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us. This must be done either by the use of our tracks or by 
laying additional tracks. In narrow streets more tracks 
were not possible, or destructive to their use as a carriage- 
way, hence these companies sought the use of our tracks. 
They attempted it by resolutions of the board, without com- 
pensation to us ; and we resisted it, claiming prior rights, of 
which we could not be divested without compensation, and 
so the court held. We subsequently gave them the right, 
they recognizing the ownership or superior claim of our com- 
pany, and paying us an annual rental, which, I think, was 
. fixed at what the interest of $10,000 per mile would amount 
to at 7 per cent, per annum. 

" We subsequently made the same arrangement with some 
four other companies. With a disposition to do simple jus- 
tice and accommodate, there is no practical difficulty in it 
whatever, and the rules and regulations are very simple. 
Nor do I well see how street railways in a city like Brooklyn 
or Boston, which must come from the exterior lines of the 
city to some common converging business point, like our 
ferries to New York, or your Common, or central point 
between the Tremont and "Revere. 

" Of course the legal rights of a company grow legitimately 
from their franchises, and that is their only guide, and, as I 
have the charters before me, I can speak only in general 
terms. 

" I am, sir, yours very truly, 

(Signed) " H. R. Pierson." 

Testimony op Luther Farwell. 

Mr. Luther Farwell was called by the remonstrants, his 
testimony being admitted by the committee out of regular 
order, and testified as follows : — 

To Mr. Muzzey. — I live in Medford. Have been presi- 
dent of the Medford and Charlestown Horse Railroad Com- 
pany ever since it has been in operation, something over ten 
years, I think. I was a director of the Middlesex Road for 
four or five years, perhaps longer, prior to the election in 
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January last. The Medford and Charlestown Railroad Com- 
pany does not operate its own road. It has a contract with 
the Middlesex Road to operate its road for the unexpired 
term of its charter, or nearly the unexpired term. That ar- 
rangement was made in 1862, I think. Under it the Mid- 
dlesex Road has continued to operate the Medford and 
Charlestown to the present time. It does not run cars over 
the whole of the road. The running of cars over that part 
of it lying in Medford, from Medford Square to the top of 
Winter Hill, has been temporarily discontinued this winter, 
against the objection of the people of Medford, and the 
Medford and Charlestown Road. I know personally that 
the people of Medford object to the discontinuance. When 
I learned that the cars were discontinued, I called upon Mr. 
Powers, and told him that I understood that they had ceased 
to run the road ; and he told me that on a certain day the 
directors had voted unanimously to cease running tempora- 
rily during the inclement season, and at times when it re- 
quired double teams. I told him I should be glad to have 
the road run ; but as he had leased the road or contracted for 
it, I, of course, wanted him to exercise his own judgment and 
run the road as he thought proper, but that I did not want 
to have any of the rights of the Medford and Charlestown 
Road injured or the people discommoded. Latterly I called 
upon Mr. Powers, and told him that the people were very 
desirous that the road should be run, and he told me he 
intended that it should be run between now and the 2£th. 
The people have been without accommodation, by the run- 
ning of cars over that road, this winter. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — 1 suppose they had a right to exercise 
their own judgment in running the road. We were desirous, 
of course, to have it ruiwand there have been a good many 
complaints in relation to it. 

To the Chairman. — I went to Mr. Powers, as the Presi- 
dent of the Medford and Charlestown Road, in the first 
place, with a view to the interest of that road. We get just 
as much money, whether the road is operated or not. Lat- 
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terly I went to him in behalf of the people, and requested him 
to have it run. 

Mr. Muzzey put in the lease of the Medford and Charles- 
town Road to the Middlesex Road, and called the attention 
of the committee to the fact that it contained a clause oblig- 
ing the lessees to run the road " at times suitable for the 
public convenience." 

The Witness. — I think the road ceased to run about the 
last of December or the first of January. 

To the Chairman — I think that, as a general thing, in the 
summer season, the Middlesex Road has done for the people 
of Medford and Somerville about all that they required. I 
think competition against any road is healthy, and it might 
be so from Medford to Boston and Charlestown There are 
some peculiarities in the business matters between our two 
roads that I suppose would not be in point here. I have not 
made any statement in relation to them. I suppose it is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Bates then commenced his opening argument for the 
remonstrants, but, without concluding, gave way to an ad- 
journment. 

March 13. 
OPENING ARGUMENT FOB REMONSTRANTS, BY SAMUEL W. 

BATES, Esq. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : — 

Having taken so much time in the other hearings, I propose 
to be very brief in stating the grounds upon which we oppose 
this petition. The petitioners ask, as we understand, to run 
over our road in Tremont Street from Scollay Square on one 
track as far as Shawmut Avenue, and on Tremont from the 
Tremont House as far as Shawmut Avenue on the other, and 
propose to go through Shawmut Avroue, — a street substan- 
tially parallel to Washington Street and Tremont Street, and 
but a short distance apart, and where, as has been shown to 
you in the other hearing, all the money of the Metropolitan 
Road is made, which enables us to support the road and to 
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support the losing outside lines, — and thereby to do with us 
a competing business on the cream of our travel. As I said 
in the other case, I suppose the legislature will not grant 
any persons a charter, unless there is an exigency. Now 
the exigency claimed here, I understand to rest upon these 
grounds : first, that the people of Charlestown, a great many 
of them, wish to go to the South End ; Secondly, that a very 
great number wish to go as far as Boylston Street ; third, 
that the people of the South End want better accommoda- 
tion than they have, and think they can get it by competi- 
tion. I believe those are the only grounds that have been 
set up. 

Let us look at those points. First, how many Charles- 
town people go to the South End ; and how many South 
End people, on the other hand, go to Charlestown ? There 
is no proof of any. Mr. Powers thinks there may be from 
seven to eight hundred a day, but he says the transfer com- 
mutation tickets do not show seventy-five a day. That is, 
they do not want to go to the South End enough to pay four 
cents more than the fare they pay from Charlestown. Now, 
if there are anything like the number he supposes — seven 
hundred or eight hundred — that want to go to the South 
End, and the same number that want to go the other way, 
it seems to me there must be more than seventy-five trans- 
fer tickets sold, and that is the best evidence we have on this 
point. I admit it is not perfect evidence. There will be 
some persons walk rather than pay four cents ; but is the 
only evidence besides Mr. Powers's guess that there may be 
seven hundred or eight hundred. Is it worth while to allow 
another set of cars, run by another set of persons, to go over 
those tracks, where it has been proved to you sixty thousand 
people are carried, to accommodate seventy-five a day, or 
seven hundred or eight hundred or nine hundred or one 
thousand, if there are as many as that ? I don't believe the 
legislature will do it. 

The other exigency is, that formerly people were con- 
tented to stop at Scollay Square, because the business stores 
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were so much nearer than they are now. Unquestionably it 
wals true that business has been going south, and a good deal 
south ; but, up to the present time, there is not a single store 
that any lady wants to go to, south of Boylston Street. I 
don't know of one, and there is no proof of one. The only 
one I can think of is Paul's furniture store below Boylston 
Street. There may be one or two others that have moved a 
little. Some of the jewelry stores have moved a little further 
south, perhaps six hundred or seven hundred feet, but none 
south of Boylston Street. Now we say, if the business has 
moved a little up on Washington Street, a few doors, so as 
to make it desirable that these parties should be carried fur- 
ther south than Cornhill, the business of the city of Boston 
has increased in a very much greater proportion than the 
changes have been north of these retail stores ; so that the 
streets are very much more crowded now than they were 
then, and that these Charlestown people ought not to be 
allowed to go in cars any further. So I say the exigency 
they show there, is met by our saying they must walk that 
little distance. 

Now, the third exigency is, that some of the people at the 
South End say, if you put on a competing line it will be 
favorable to us ; but you must bear in mind, that both of the 
gentlemen, Mr. Dunlap and Mr. Richards, testified that, after 
all, the Metropolitan Road gave good accommodation ; was 
doing about as well as they thought it could ; that they had 
had no experience in the management of horse railroads; but, 
on general principles, they believed in competition, and they 
thought any competition that the Metropolitan might have, 
would be good for them. I agree with that general principle, 
and I always have, but the difficulty is, that you must com- 
pete in a place where you can compete, and you cannot 
compete when one car is upon a track, and another cannot 
get by it, so that you do not get the benefit of the competition. 
Notwithstanding all the letters that Mr. Powers has read, 
and his own testimony, my mind is not changed at all in 
reference to this question of competition of one horse rail- 
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road with another, certainly so far as relates to the city of 
Boston. I will take this very letter, put in by Mr. Powers 
this morning, to illustrate the point. What does he say ? 
Formerly, he says, they had contests with each other ; they 
could not agree ; finally a grant was made by the city 
requiring them to pay compensation. " We subsequently gave 
them the right, they recognizing the ownership, or superior 
claim of our company, and paying us an annual rent, which I 
think was fixed at what the interest on $10,000 per mile 
woifld amount to at seven per cent, per annum." Then, he 
says, they subsequently made the same arrangement with 
four other companies. They made an arrangement Then, 
he says, " With a disposition to do simple justice, and to 
accommodate, there is no practical difficulty in it whatever.' ' 
We say so too. " And the rules and regulations are very 
simple. Nor do I well see how street railways in a city like 
Brooklyn or Boston, which must come from exterior lines of 
the city to some converging business point, like our ferries to 
New York, or your central point between the Tremont and 
Revere, " <fcc. Just exactly our South Boston case ; just 
exactly, the case with the Middlesex and the Lynn and 
Boston. If you can make an arrangement satisfactory 
with the parties, so that it comes, as Mr. Burt said yes- 
terday, substantially under one management, you can do 
it ; but the moment you try to do a competing business 
over one road, and the interests of the roads are to compete, 
that moment you have trouble. You saw the map, the other 
day, that was presented by Mr. Powers. You will remember 
that there were two long lines coming down Philadelphia — 
some miles from the north to the south — and they ran 
entirely distinct on different avenues, each having its own 
legitimate business. When they came down to the lower 
part of the city, they run off through a certain number of 
streets over a certain track to distribute their own passengers 
down on that territory, and to pick up their own passengers 
again. There is undoubtedly some competition for some 
part of the route, but the great business of the roads is done 
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upon these long lines; and, if you notice those letters which 
Mr. Powers gave you, you will find, as a rule, that the 
parties have made an arrangement satisfactorily among them- 
selves. Now, then, 1 think it is true, if the Metropolitan and 
Middlesex could go upon this road, and make an agreement 
satisfactorily among themselves, so they could be managed 
by one head, perhaps there would not be any very great 
difficulty ; but, until they did make that arrangement, there 
would be constant difficulty ; and my point is just this : that 
the only way that an arrangement can be made, that I can 
see, is by one or the other purchasing, and that will be the 
inevitable result. Perhaps it is best for the public that it 
should be ; perhaps it is best that the Metropolitan should 
own the Middlesex, or that the Middlesex should own 
the Metropolitan ; but it will be one or the other, if this 
charter is granted and goes into operation. I will give 
an illustration, from Mr. Powers' own testimony, showing 
this point, as given by Mr. Studley before the street rail- 
way commission in 1864. I am not going to read any 
more of the testimony than to show why they do not have 
difficulty. He says : " Since the Lynn and Boston and 
Middlesex Roads have made an arrangement between them- 
selves, there have been no serious difficulties. There is 
some rivalry between the employes, but none between the 
corporations. I endeavor to instil it into the minds of the 
men on our road, that it is just as well for the Boston and 
Chelsea cars to get the passengers as for our cars to get 
them, since we get proper payment for them, and that I don't 
wish any rivalry or hard driving or hard words. I don't 
think it practicable for one corporation to run over the tracks 
of another, where the lines are competing ones." 

Mr. Shattuck. — The legislature obliged them to make 
the arrangement. They didn't want to. 

Mr. Bates. — You may argue it by and by. I will give 
you the facts. I say, at the time this testimony was taken 
about the Cliftondale Road and these other roads that were 
complained of, they put in their testimony, and at that time 
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they said they had made an arrangement with the Lynn and 
Boston, and there was no difficulty ; and they testified also at 
the same time that, with competing roads, there would be. I 
was perfectly astonished the other day, when Mr. Powers 
made the statement he did. Though I don't mean to call it 
intentionally false, it is false, — incorrect is what I mean. I 
am very much surprised that he allowed it to be printed after- 
ward. Mr Powers says : — 

" I know the minds of a large proportion of the people at 
the South End, and the prevalent feeling among them is that 
the Metropolitan Road is a monopoly ; that they are grasping 
at everything ; getting all the locations, securing all the inlets 
between the South End and the southerly wards of the city 
and Boston proper. And, furthermore, that there is a feeling in 
the community that the Metropolitan Company have adopted 
the policy of buying up all the other roads on that side of the 
city. I know that has been the policy of the company. They 
have purchased all the lines in the southerly direction, and 
also the Suffolk line. 

" To Mr. Coknell. — The Middlesex Company have not pur- 
sued the same plan. They have only purchased one line, the 
Cliftondale. They have three other lines, the Somerville, Med- 
ford and Maiden, connecting with their track at Charlestown 
Neck. These roads have the right given them to enter with 
their horses and cars upon the tracks of the Middlesex Road 
and go through to Boston." 

What would a person suppose from reading this ? What 
is the fair inference that a person would have ? First, he 
says they have not pursued the same plan ; and then he says 
there are other roads running over theirs. The last clause is 
true, that these three other roads " have the right given them 
to enter with their horses and cars upon the tracks of the 
Middlesex Road and go through to Boston " — but would not 
anybody suppose, from reading that, that they were exercising 
it now, when the fact is they are all exercised by the Middle- 
sex to-day, either under a lease % or because they have taken 
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it and don't pay any rent for it, and nobody claims any rejpt ? 
The fact is, the only road that is run over their tracks 
to-day is the Lynn and Boston Road, and that by agreement, 
except a little piece near to Boston, and that too by agree- 
ment. Here, in this same book, is a statement of what the 
state of things was when we had this hearing before. The 
evidence that was put in was summed up by me the other 
day, when I told you that all the railroads had pursued the 
same course, and showed you that the Middlesex had bought 
or leased all that connected with it, with the exception of one ; 
and that the Metropolitan had done the same with all that 
connected with it, except the South Boston : and that the Cam- 
bridge had done the same with every one that connected with 
it. Let us see whether the Middlesex and Metropolitan have 
pursued the same course. I read from the report of the 
street railway commissioners : — 

" Trunk roads, with branch roads connecting with them, and 
the cities and towns through which such roads run, and date 
of charter. 

" Metropolitan — 1853. Running through Boston and Rox- 
bury. 

" Dorchester Avenue — 1854. Running through Boston and 
Dorchester. This road was sold under a mortgage, and the 
Dorchester Railway Company organized. Subsequently sold to 
the Metropolitan. 

"West Roxbury — 1856. Running through Roxbury and 
West Roxbury. Right of connection with the Metropolitan, 
but not of entry. In 1857, right of entry granted, then leased 
to the Metropolitan, and then sold. 

"Brookline — 1857. Running through Roxbury and Brook- 
line. Right of entry on Metropolitan. Sold to them. 

" Suffolk — 1857. Running through East Boston and Boston. 
No connection with or entry upon the Metropolitan. Entry 
granted them. Sold to the Metropolitan. 

"Dorchester Extension — 1859. Right of entry on Dorches- 
ter Avenue. Sold with that road to the Metropolitan. 

" Dedham and West Roxbury — 1861. Running through Bos- 
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ton, Roxbury, West Roxbury and Dedham. Connection — no 
entry. Subsequently, right of entry with cars from fixed points 
on branch road granted. 

[Subsequently the tracks of part of the road were taken up 
because it didn't pay, and the rest leased to the Metropolitan.] 

"Quincy. Running through Boston, Dorchester, Quincy, 
Braintree and Weymouth. Right of entry. ,. Difficulties arise. 

[And the result of it finally was that those tracks were taken 
up.] 

" Winthrop — 1861. Running through East Boston and Win- 
throp. Right to connect with the Suffolk ; but no entry." 

That makes eight roads that were leased to the Metropoli- 
tan. Now see what the Middlesex has done : — 

"Middlesex. Running through Boston and Charlestown. 

"Maiden and Melrose — 1856. Running through Boston, 
Charlestown, Maiden and Melrose. Right of entry on Middle- 
sex. Leased that road, then failed, and is now operated by the 
Middlesex. 

"Medford and Charlestown — 1855. Running through Bos- 
ton, Charlestown and Medford. Right of entry never exercised. 
Cars run from Medford to Boston. Horses changed at line of 
the Middlesex — then leased to it. 

"Somerville — 1857. Originally included under the Middle- 
sex charter. Then set off as a separate corporation. No right 
of entry. Cars run through and horses changed at line as above. 
Then leased to Middlesex. 

" Cliftondale — 1859. Running through Boston, Charlestown, 
Maiden, Melrose, Saugus and Lynn. Right of entry. Run for 
several years, then discontinued, and now broken up and sold." 

[Sold to whom ? Why, to the Middlesex !] 

"Boston and Chelsea — 1854. Running through Boston, 
Charlestown and Chelsea. Right of entry. Leased by Maiden 
and Melrose ; lease assigned to Middlesex, and subsequently to 
Lynn and Boston, who now run it. 

" Winnisimmet — 1857. Running through Boston and Chelsea. 
Right of way never exercised. Leased by the Lynn and Boston. 
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" Chelsea Beach — 1858. Running through North Chelsea. 
No entry. Leased by the Lynn and Boston. 

" Lynn and Boston — 1859. Running through Boston, Charles- 
town, North Chelsea, Saugus and Lynn. Right of entry. Orig- 
inally run over part of the Chelsea Road, then by ferry to 
Boston. Difficulties arose, and then they took an assignment of 
the lease of the Chelsea Road, and now run it, running over the 
Middlesex Road by agreement, accounting to them for all local 
fares." 

That is, all the local fares that they take on the road be- 
longing to them, according to this statement. This is the 
statement prepared by Mr. Powers when he was counsel for 
the Metropolitan Road, as he says, and that is the document 
as printed. I don't now* know exactly what the fares are, 
where this says " accounting to them for all local fares;" but 
I understand from Mr. Oliver, who was here yesterday, that 
their agreement is such that no profit can be made, by the 
Lynn and Boston out of any passengers they carry over the 
Middlesex Road, and that it all goes to the Middlesex Road. 
I don't think they ought to get any profit on it ; I think that 
is a fair arrangement for the Middlesex to make. 

But when Mr. Powers says the Middlesex have not pur- 
sued the same policy, see if they have not. I gave you eight 
roads for the Metropolitan, and there are eight for the Middle- 
sex ; these two together, under this arrangement, make eight. 
They have pursued this policy (in connection with this other 
road, that is substantially using their road in common with 
them) with every road that runs over their track : so that 
they have no trouble with those roads, but arrange between 
themselves. 

That is exactly the course which the Cambridge Road has 
pursued. I have read the Metropolitan and the Middlesex : 
I will read the Cambridge : — 

" Cambridge — 1853. Running through Boston and Cam- 
bridge. 

" Union — 1855. No right to build, only to lease Cambridge 
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and connecting roads. Has leased and now runs the Cambridge, 
Watertown, Newton and Somerville. 

" Waltham and Watertown — 1855. Running through Water- 
town, Waltham and Newton. No right of entry. Leased by 
the Union, then sold to Cambridge. 

"Newton — 1857. Running through Brighton and Newton. 
No right of entry. Cars run to Boston. Motive power changed 
at point of connection. Then sold to the Cambridge, and leased 
to the Union. 

" West Cambridge — 1857. Running through West Cam- 
bridge. No right of entry. Same plan of running with New- 
ton. Now operated in same way. 

" Somerville — 1863. Running through Somerville. Right to 
connect with Cambridge, and "change of motive power." 

So it is true that all the three trunk roads, the Cambridge, 
Middlesex and Metropolitan, all of whom have pursued the 
same course of getting completely into their control the roads 
that connect with them, share the right to run over them, I 
say it must be so ; it will have to be so with this Highland 
road, if it goes through ; it, eventually, just as sure as its ex- 
istence, must go into possession of the Metropolitan ; and, 
just so sure as this petition is granted, the Metropolitan must 
go into possession of the Middlesex, or the Middlesex into 
possession of the Metropolitan. 

So I say, having got through with this question of exigen- 
cy, our first objection is, that you will put a competing 
element right upon our road, that we have got to fight with 
for two or three years, to the disadvantage of the public, until 
one or the other buy out. We think the people will suffer, 
and both companies will lose money, by their fighting among 
themselves, and the public eventually will have to pay for it. 

But, going from that, suppose you believe it is just as easy 
to compete on the same track as in two streets, and there- 
fore, on that account, you would be willing to grant it, I go 
back to the other testimony again, in reference to the cars in 
the streets. I will not enlarge upon it, but I will ask you if 
it does not seem to you, according to all the testimony that 
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has been before you, and according to your eyes, if you look 
down on Washington Street and Tremont Street, that it is 
perfectly absurd to talk about cars going continuously in fif- 
teen seconds, unless you will cut off the other travel in those 
streets. Another point is this city ordinance : — 

" Cars driven in the same direction shall not approach each 
other within a distance of 100 feet, except in case of accident, 
when it may be necessary to connect two cars together, or at 
stations." 

Mr. Shattuck put in testimony to show you, if they went 
at the rate of four miles an hour, they were eighty-eight feet 
apart. Then we break the ordinance all the time, on the 
average. We break it continually on Tremont Street ; but it 
is winked at, because there is no help for it. 

Mr. Putnam. — Mr. Shattuck's statement was that four 
miles an hour, with four cars a minute, would be eighty-eight 
feet apart ; but as it is now, with two cars a minute, it is 
twice that. He said it would be possible to run twice as 
many as there are now, and have them eighty-eight feet 
apart. 

Mr. Bates. — The point is, we now go three a minute, a 
great many hours a day. They say if they have four a min- 
ute, it would be eighty-eight feet, while we, with our three a 
minute, are continually violating the ordinances of the city 
of Boston. As a matter of fact, we had a great deal of 
trouble in getting that ordinance changed from three hun- 
dred feet to one hundred. The teamsters, and people who 
drove their private vehicles in Boston, objected, and said it 
was outrageous ; that they had not room to get along. 

The Chairman. — Was it ever enforced when it was three 
hundred feet ? 

Mr. Bates. — We were prosecuted a great many times. 
Then, if we had any trouble with any policemen, or hackmen, 
or driver, etc., they would make a complaint ; and, if any ac- 
cident happened, testimony was always brought in that our 
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cars were less than three hundred feet apart ; so it came to 
us in the shape of damages. We are now breaking the ordi- 
nance every day, and must, from the nature of the case, break 
it; and I say that, with the streets crowded as they are now, 
we cannot put on many more cars than are on there now, 
without some alterations in the streets. Now, then, they say 
they can put on a great many more, if we will do one thing, 
which is, move our office from where it is ; if we will not 
stop there, and will also extend our track to Scollay Square 
and do the shifting there. So far as changing the office is 
concerned, I think that will probably be changed any way. 
As soon as we open this new route through Harrison Avenue 
and Summer Street, we shall have one office there, and shall 
probably have the other office in another place, although I do 
not believe there is so much trouble growing out of the stop- 
ping there as is alleged. It is the shifting that takes up the 
time. But we must shift somewhere, or else run all our cars 
through Washington Street. We did not wish to stop our 
cars at the Tremont House, and opposed it as far as we could. 
But the city of Boston required us, as a condition of our 
location, granted September 5, 1861, as follows : " Also, un- 
der the further express proviso and condition that the said 
Metropolitan Railroad Company shall not run the Jamaica 
Plain or Brookline cars in Tremont Street, northerly of School 
Street, or in Washington Street, northerly of Boylston Street." 
That is, we should not run those cars in Tremont Street 
northerly of School Street, and we should not run them in 
Washington Street northerly of Boylston Street. We were 
excluded from running any of those cars in Washington 
Street, though we owned the track, and yet the South Boston 
had been allowed to run all their cars round the circle. We 
complained, and the aldermen said : " South Boston is part 
of Boston, and Jamaica Plain and Brookline are not," and 
we were obliged to stop where we do, — near the Tremont 
House. Since they obliged us to stop these there, we have 
stopped the Egleston Square, Warren Street and Tremont 
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Street lines ; so that some six hundred trips a day, out of the 
two thousand, now stop there and go back. 

In the first place, therefore, we should be obliged to have 
the city rescind those ordinances and let us go through to 
Washington Street, or go down to Scollay Square to shift. 
I do not know whether they would or not. Perhaps they 
would ; if an act of the legislature was passed giving these 
parties the right t® go through Tremont Street, the aldemien 
would have to do something. The supreme court perhaps 
would compel them to, notwithstanding the aldermen thought 
it injurious to the other travel, as they did the selectmen of 
Dorchester in the Quincy case. But would it be wise to take 
these six hundred trips, that nowstop at the Tremont House, 
more than quarter of the whole trips run by us, and send 
them round through Washington Street by Cornhill ? Even 
the Middlesex hardly advocated the expediency of doing it, and 
I think it would be almost absurd to say we could do it. Next, 
shall we go to Scollay Square and do it ? That involves go- 
ing seven hundred feet further, at any rate, and coming back 
seven hundred feet ; and nobody pretends, however they may 
say that there is not much crowding on Tremont Street, that 
there would not be a great deal of inconvenience in extend- 
ing the running of these cars seven hundred feet. It would 
be so great an inconvenience in the street there, that it ought 
not to be done unless there is a necessity for it. It would 
not accommodate the people who ride in those cars, because 
now it is testified that they walk down to Temple Street to 
get into the cars coming up ; and if they went to Scollay 
Square, as the centre of the city is moving toward the South 
End, they would have to go a good ways further north to get 
to Scollay Square, and then begin to walk down to the Tre- 
mont House to get in, and then ride back to Scollay Square, 
and then ride seven hundred feet back again. Practically, it 
would incommode all the people that ride in those cars, and 
it would incommode the people on the street. 

Who would it benefit ? The only pretence is that it would 
benefit the people who want to go from Charlestown to the 
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South End, and as to how many there are is no testimony. 
Therefore, I say the exigency they propose amounts to noth- 
ing ; the remedy they propose will be a very serious incon- 
venience to the people who ride in the Metropolitan cars, and 
to the disadvantage of the streets through which they go. 

The ground I take is this : Here are four corporations, 
the Metropolitan, Middlesex, South Boston and Union. 
Each has a mission -to do, and each is bound to do it, and 
that is to take care of its particular section and the outskirts 
of that section. The South Boston is to take care of South 
Boston ; the Metropolitan must take care of the South End, 
with the natural extensions of it into Roxbury, Jamaica Plain 
and Brookline — as far as anybody wants to ride in a horse- 
car. The Union must take care of Cambridge and its out- 
skirts. The Middlesex has got to do something ; it has to 
take care primarily of Charlestown and the outskirts that 
want to be accommodated by it. That is what they were 
incorporated to do, and they ought not to encroach upon each 
other's business, or try to compete with each other for each 
other's business. If it can be proved satisfactorily that the 
great mass of the people of Charlestown necessarily must go 
to the South End, and you cannot devise a better way of do- 
ing it, and it does not interfere too much with the rights of 
the people of Boston who do not want them to occupy their 
seats in their cars, it is perhaps to be granted, but it is not 
the business of the Middlesex Road. Their business is to 
bring them to Boston, so they can take a Cambridge car to 
go to Cambridge, or a South Boston car to go to South Bos- 
ton, or a Metropolitan car to go to South End ; and it is the 
business of each of the other roads to carry them to their 
destination. 

Growing out of the application of the omnibus lines, or of 
some omnibus proprietor, some time ago with certain other 
parties to build a railroad from the South End to Charles- 
town, in accordance with suggestions that were made at that 
time, we tried the experiment of running our cars to Charles- 
town, and Mr. Powers gave you the reason why he thought 
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it did not succeed. The Metropolitan, he said, stopped too 
long at the depots. But this was the fact : It was given up 
by both of the corporations, because neither of them found 
they could make any money in it ; that it did not accommo- 
• date the people. They got along while they had an arrange- 
ment with each other, but they found they could not do any- 
thing with it ; it did not accommodate the people. Now 
they propose to say they can do it in another way, but I think 
they were satisfied at that time it was no advantage to either 
of the corporations to do it. The real reason for this peti- 
tion is this : The Middlesex directors know that our part of 
the road from Dudley Street post-office down to the depots is 
where all our money is made. They do not make money 
enough to pay such dividends as they want to pay ; and they 
ask to go over our road, that they may do our business, and 
take the cream of our business to enable them to pay greater 
dividends ; and now comes the pertinency of what we design 
to prove in reference to the Middlesex Road and its cost. I 
have never accused the present proprietors of that road of 
any fraud, and do not now accuse them. I do not accuse the 
old ones of fraud, or say it was even a mistake, but it is a 
fact, that the road cost so much more than it could be built 
for to-day that it makes it necessary for them to earn money 
somewhere else than on their own road. The trouble is, 
their dividends are too small, and for two reasons. One is 
on account of the competition of the omnibuses, and another 
is on account of the large amount of stock issued to build 
their road. I read an extract from Hon. James M. Stone's 
speech, delivered in Charlestown, and reported in the Charles- 
town Chronicle of November 6, 1871 : — 

" There are several reasons for the parties interested in the 
Middlesex Railroad not liking me. There are some excellent 
men in the management of that corporation who had nothing to 
do with it in those early days, and are entirely innocent of its 
errors at that time ; but the truth must be told, wherever it may 
hit. Now, you are all aware that Charlestown does not have 
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the comfortable cars, the frequent trips to pass between Charles- 
town and Boston, which you have a right to demand, and which 
the people living in other sections around Boston do have. Why ? 
I don't complain of the fare. They carry you for five cents, and 
that is a fair price ; they ought not to charge you less. But I 
do complain, and the people of Charlestown have a right to com- 
plain, of the quantity and quality of the accommodation they get 
from that corporation. And yet they say they give the best 
they can afford, and perhaps they do, as they are situated. 
Where is the trouble ? The trouble was with the early history 
of the corporation. I have here the ' Railroad Returns ' for 
1860, published by the legislature of 1861. In. these returns the 
Middlesex Railroad Corporation reports that the capital stock 
paid in is $348,000. They report that the total cost of their 
road was $348,000. They report that the < total length of rail ' 
(they put it in that peculiar way) is * 12 miles and 1,859 feet.' 
That means, that they had six miles of track, because it takes 
two rails to make a track. [Laughter.] That is all they had. 
They had not a dollar's worth of property beside that track. 
The road was leased to the Maiden and Melrose Railroad Cor- 
poration, run by them and equipped by them. The Maiden 
and Melrose Railroad Company owned all the horses, cars, sta- 
bles and equipment ; and this Middlesex Corporation owned the 
track — six miles and a little over. Well, that six miles of track 
could not have cost, in money, at the very outside prices, pay- 
ing liberal commissions and liberal profits, more than $150,000. 
As a matter of fact, it probably did not cost $100,000. Upon 
that they issued $348,000 of stock ; and that is what is the mat- 
ter to-day with the Middlesex Railroad Corporation. It is be- 
cause they have got such a load upon their shoulders, that they 
are obliged to make you ride in poor cars, and to give you such 
few trips as they do. Now, I have said that this corporation 
does not like me. I was instrumental in getting an Act of the 
legislature passed, which provides for their system of commuta- 
tion tickets, by which, if you want to go to South Boston or 
Roxbury, you get into one of these Charlestown cars, give the 
conductor nine cents, and tell him you want a transfer ticket ; 
so that you get a ride to Roxbury or South Boston for nine cents, 
instead of paying five cents for your ride to Boston, and six 
34 
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cents for your ride from there to Roxbury or South Boston, 
which would be eleven cents. If you are going to either of 
these places and coming back, it makes a difference of four cents ; 
and if you go with half a dozen in your party, as I frequently 
do, it is quite an item. That Act was passed through my instru- 
mentality ; it is a good Act, and it has been maintained. The 
Middlesex Railroad corporation has been striving, ever since it 
was passed, to get it repealed ; but they have not been able here- 
tofore to get Charlestown representatives into the legislature who 
would vote to repeal it." 

The fact is substantially true that the Middlesex Road 
cost, the first part of it that was built, about $60,000 a 
mile ; the parts of the road that have been built since then, 
of course, have cost less ; but the average of it was such 
that, according to the returns of last year, it would be about 
$46,000 a mile. By the returns of this year, by adding in 
the Cliftondale Road, they make their road about double the 
length it was last year, and it brings the building of their 
road down to about $26,000 a mile. But practically to-day, 
as I understand it, the cost of the road per mile, which they 
run, is about $46,000. Our road was not built under such 
circumstances. It was built for cash, at the lowest price 
that it could be built for ; and it had to be built over twice, 
for the Board of Alderman wanted us to try what was called 
the Rich rail (a short rail of about ten feet in length), and 
which was a failure. 

Mr. Shattuck. — The Middlesex Road went through the 
same experience. 

Mr. Bates. — The Metropolitan Road built the whole of 
its road over at this expense ; but the average cost of that 
road, thus twice built, is about $26,000 a mile, and the Mid- 
dlesex, built, as I understand, but once, was $60,000 per 
mile. 

The cost of their road has been so great that, with the 
opposition of the omnibuses, they cannot make a dividend 
as large as they want to make ; and the real fact of this 
application is, that the parties want to go over the paying 
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part of the Metropolitan Road, taking the Metropolitan busi- 
ness, and neglecting the business which they ought to do — 
the proper care of Charlestown, and the outskirts of Charles- 
town, whose roads they own. They want to come on the 
paying part of our road, that they may be able to pay divi- 
dends on this large, extravagant cost of their road. If their 
road cost in the same proportion with the Metropolitan, 
what they now earn would pay ten per cent, dividend, and 
they would not need to go to our road, and would not ask 
for it. But the object of the petition is to make up what 
they need for a large dividend. There is . another reason, 
and a prominent reason, that induced them to bring this 
question before you at the present time, and that is that the 
omnibuses are a large competing power against them. The 
omnibuses carry the passengers for four cents, and they 
carry them for five cents, and that cpnt makes a considerable 
difference ; it is an important element, and therefore they 
have been anxious to buy off these omnibuses. They have 
come to us about it, and those negotiations which Mr. Pow- 
ers talks about were in fact as to whether the Metropolitan 
Road would join with the Middlesex in buying those omni- 
buses ; for, before, we have always declined, for two reasons. 
In the first place, we have had experience enough in buying 
off omnibuses. In the second place, the Metropolitan has 
declined to join in buying out the omnibuses, because they 
say there are certain classes of persons who will ride in 
omnibuses, no matter how many horse cars there are ; and, 
if you buy off this line, there will be another one established ; 
and then, in addition to that, we say that we have as many 
people to carry now as we can accommodate, until our streets 
are widened. 

Then, another reason why we declined to join in the pur- 
chase is, that the price is too large a price, just as the price 
was considered too large in the purchase of the Hathorne 
omnibuses bought originally ; that is, the good will that they 
ask, is more than in reality we think the good will is worth. 
The first proposition from the Middlesex was, that they 
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would pay one-third of the purchase-money, and the Metro- 
politan should pay two-thirds ; afterward they modified it 
in some way which they say is equivalent to paying half; but 
the Metropolitan have declined to comply with their request 
in that way, and then they have said their only resource was 
to come to the legislature, and see if they cannot compete 
with the omnibuses over our line ; and that, I think, is 
really the question. I cannot say that I blame the Mid- 
dlesex Road for doing everything they can to increase their 
dividends, if it is legitimate ; but I do say, I think the 
legislature ought to look at it in a different light, and say 
whether it is right for one railroad corporation, incorporated 
for the purpose of taking care of Charlestown and its vicinity, 
to go over the tracks of another corporation incorporated to 
do the business of another city, and to go over its paying 
part to increase its dividends. 

So that we say — First, we object to the granting of this 
petition, because they have shown no exigency to warrant it ; 
that the business between the South End and Charlestown 
would not warrant a new road, even if there was a place to 
build it in, and much less to run over the tracks of another 
company to interfere with its business. 

Second, — That the competition, which the two witnesses 
from the South End say is desirable, cannot be had by com- 
panies running over the same tracks, without a mutual 
arrangement ; and that, in cases like this, where the Middle- 
sex Road desire to go over the paying part of our road, for 
the sake of increasing their dividends at the expense of ours, 
an amicable arrangement is not possible. 

Third, — It would involve an entire change respecting a 
portion of our travel, by either sending it through Washing- 
ton Street or to Scollay Square, both of which are undesir- 
able. 

It will involve an entire change respecting a quarter of 
our travel. We have two thousand cars that go up Tremont 
Street, and about one-fourth of them stop and go back, and 
that would involve an alteration of that quarter of our 
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travel which now stops at the Tremont House, either requir- 
ing it to go through Washington Street or go to Scollay 
Square, and switch off there, neither of which would be 
desirable. 

Fourth, — That it is the province of the Middlesex Road to 
take care of its own patrons in Charlestown and its out- 
skirts, and not to interfere with ours ; and, 

Finally, — That the people between the Roxbury line and 
the depots have enough to do to pay for the loss on our own 
non-paying roads, without being made to pay what the Mid- 
dlesex loses by the competition of the omnibuses and what 
is required to pay dividends on the extravagant cost of their 
road. 

Testimony of George B. Upton. 
To Mr. Bates. — I reside in Boston. I am a merchant, 
and have resided between thirty and forty years in Boston. 
I have had occasion to examine more or less into the con- 
dition of the streets of Boston, in connection with business, 
and am generally familiar with their character and condition. 
I am also familiar with the horse-car travel. The business 
in Boston has increased very rapidly during the past few 
years, and the travel in the streets has increased proportion- 
ally more. I don't think that it would be advisable to 
increase the cars upon Tremont Street north of West Street, 
or on Washington Street north of Boylston Street. The 
business of both of these streets north of Boylston Street is 
now very much obstructed. My opinion is very decided, that 
the plan proposed by the Middlesex Road would be objec- 
tionable, as Tremont Street is now constituted. I had hoped 
that, before these were any changes of the railroad cars, or 
any , new elements brought in, there would be a commission 
appointed to take all these things into consideration ; the 
widening of Tremont Street ; the widening and extension of 
Washington Street ; the widening of Devonshire Street ; 
and to settle all questions relating to the horse cars and 
define their lines. In the meantime, until such a thing as 
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that is done, I should not advise that any additional cars 
should be put on. I think I should make the Metropolitan 
Eoad move its cars with more rapidity than they now do. 
As long as they have the track, there should be no delay ; 
but I think that to put on more cars would be a great error. 
I appreciate the difficulty of moving the cars faster in Wash- 
ington Street in connection with the other travel ; but I go 
up that street very often, and frequently see drivers walking 
their horses when they ought not to. I think there are 
obstructions occasioned by the cars walking too much, when, 
if the cars had driven on, the obstructions would be very 
much lessened. In these narrow streets, I should move the 
cars with all the rapidity possible, for the purpose of keeping 
as many cars out of the street as possible. I am pretty 
familiar with New York, and to a certain extent with Phil- 
adelphia, and the horse-car travel in those cities. I don't 
think there is any comparison between Boston and New 
York. On the business parts of Broadway, in New York, 
cars are not admitted at all. There are only omnibuses ; 
and any one who gets into an omnibus in the lower part of 
Broadway, if he rides only one square, must pay ten cents ; 
and, although the present omnibuses fill Broadway very much, 
still, if they should undertake to have the system which we 
want here, of carrying passengers for little or nothing — 
there are not omnibuses enough built to do the business 
which would be required in Broadway alone. I am familiar 
with several lines of cars — the Astor House cars and the 
Fifth Avenue cars, and know pretty well the Fourth and 
Sixth Avenue lines. We know nothing about crowds, as com- 
pared with the crowds in New York from half-past seven to 
nine o'clock in the morning, and from four o'clock until seven 
at night. I don't think crowding such as they have there 
would be allowed here. It is entirely different in Phila- 
delphia. The cars there run down Walnut Street and up 
Chestnut, or down Chestnut and up Walnut, and there is 
not such crowding as they have in New York, or as we have 
here at times. 
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In Philadelphia, the commutation system enters much 
more largely ; that is, I presume so. I know nothing about 
it, except in passing as a traveller and seeing how it works 
there. I mean by commutation the change from the cars 
on the cross streets, or to the north and south streets. 

To Mr. Putnam. — I have taken an interest in having the 
streets cleared for business purposes, and also for the com- 
fort and convenience of passengers. I have advocated the 
extension of Devonshire and Washington Streets to increase 
the accommodation for business travel, and thereby light- 
ening, to some extent, the pressure on Washington and 
Tremont Streets. I think that such extension would relieve 
the pressure on those streets. I think, if any legislation 
extending horse-car privileges over Tremont Street would 
bring about such action on the' part of the city as the 
extension of those streets, it would be a good thing. I am 
looking forward to an increase of business in the city which 
will almost entirely obstruct the present streets. I should 
be glad, as a tax-payer, to have such pressure brought on 
the city as would induce them to make those needed 
improvements. I don't know that giving the right to run 
more horse cars would be a pressure upon the city govern- 
ment in that direction ; if it would, I think it would be a 
good thing ; I think anything would be a good thing that 
induced the city government of Boston to take a compre- 
hensive view of the present streets of Boston. I ride in the 
hoise cars a good deal. 

To Mr. Bates. — I don't mean to say that I think it would 
be wise for the legislature to pass a law authorizing the 
Middlesex Road to run its cars over the Metropolitan tracks, 
for the purpose of compelling the city to widen the streets. 
I should hope the pressure would be brought in another 
form. 

Testimony op Robert M. Barnard. 
To Mr. Bates. — I reside in Everett, and have for 15 years. 
Am not now in business, having sold out a short time since ; 
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was formerly in the paper-box business. The Maiden road 
runs through Everett, and is run by the Middlesex. We get 
accommodation once an hour, and poor at that in our place. 
We have sent in a number of petitions for better accommoda- 
tions ; a short time ago we sent in one, I think, with over 
two hundred signatures, for more trips ; but we did not suc- 
ceed. Mr. Powers stated, last year, that he would run once 
in twenty minutes or a half hour ; but that promise has not 
been fulfilled as yet. There is a great deal of dissatisfaction, 
extending to almost everybody on the line of the road, with 
the manner in which it is run. The cars are almost always 
crowded. This year is hardly any criterion for snow time, 
because we have not had any blocking-up snow-storms. Last 
year there was a number of days, and the year before, a week, 
that they didn't run at all. The reason was, they had not 
the facilities. There were no omnibuses furnished at those 
times, and the only communication with Boston was by the 
steam cars. They have not fulfilled their obligations in this 
respect at all. Until this year, on Sundays they have run 
round on the other road. We have two tracks, the old one, 
and up School Street, and Sundays they would stop running 
up School Street entirely, and make us walk up. I am one 
of the committee of the church I am connected with to get 
ministers, and we find it very difficult to get ministers to go 
out there, on that account. The distance to be walked is 
from one-half to three-quarters of a mile. This year they 
have run up School Street. Some little time since ti^ey 
altered the fare by ticket. I think it is the universal opin- 
ion there, that we had rather have the tickets remain as they 
were than have the fare lowered and have the trouble to get 
tickets that we do now. The conductors formerly sold 
tickets ; now we have to go to Pemberton Square to get 
them. Ladies and gentlemen who get out at Haymarket 
Square have to go up to Pemberton Square to get them. In 
former times we were in the habit of getting them of the 
conductors. I asked Mr. Powers, one time that I happened 
to meet him in the entry, if it was going to be a permanent 
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thing, and he told me (I do not give his exact words, but 
the substance) that what money they made they wanted to 
get. My answer was, " Then you have not honest conduct- 
ors." I thought it was poor policy, because any one could 
go up there and buy tickets and hand them to the conductor. 
I know it is a great inconvenience to the ladies to have to go 
up stairs to get tickets. The conductors are not allowed to 
sell commutation tickets ; they say so, at any rate, and I 
have been unable to buy them, and know of a number of 
others that have. I don't think this road ought to have 
more privileges, until they take better care of us. 

To the Chairman. — The Sunday cars by way of School 
Street have not been taken off for a year ; that is, for a year 
past they have run up that street. We have no cause of 
complaint on that score now. As to the relative number 
of passengers that go to Maiden and Everett, I should have 
to answer in a roundabout way. Throw out Sundays, and 
I think we have three-quarters of the passengers ; throw out 
week days, and taking Sundays, I think they have probably 
ten times as many passengers to Maiden as to Everett. Tak- 
ing Sundays, I think the Maiden travel would about balance 
the Everett travel through the week. I believe they run 
once in half an hour on Sunday. If they should run the 
half-hour cars that they run on Sunday on week days, I think 
the travel would be fairly accommodated, and I don't think 
there would be any complaint. I never made any request 
that, instead of turning the corner of School Street at its 
junction with Charlestown Street, they should go up 
Charlestown Street to High Street, to give greater facilities 
to the people of Everett. It has been proposed, but I never 
made the proposition. I have suggested, instead of going up 
School Street at all, they should go up the Main street. I 
have no means of knowing whether the road to Maiden, ex- 
clusively, pays. I am not interested in any way or shape in 
the petition that went through last year. The complaint 
that they did not furnish us with sufficient accommodation 
has been general among our prominent citizens. On Sunday 
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there is no steam road running to Maiden, which accounts 
for their large travel on that day. I do not mean to say 
that I ever made a personal request of Mr. Powers for in- 
creased accommodation which he has refused. I never had 
any personal intercourse with him, except in relation to the 
purchase of tickets, as I have stated. I signed the petition 
which I have spoken of, and I understood from the gentle- 
man who handed it round that there were over two hundred 
names on it. He told me in a horse-car which was in motion, 
and I may have misunderstood him in the noise. I almost 
always take the horse-cars as a means of getting to Everett. 
I think a great many of the business men seek the steam 
conveyance. I don't think they ride in the horse-cars so 
much as they used to formerly, because they run only once 
an hour, and used to every half hour. I think, pecuniarily, 
the Middlesex Road would be better off, if they had kept the 
fare as it was, and the price of tickets as it was, and run 
once every half hour. There would not have been any com- 
plaint then ; but they did just opposite, and reduced the price 
of tickets and run once an hour. I have never heard a per- 
son say but what he would have been better satisfied with 
the arrangement as it was. I can't tell how it would operate 
to go back. We think we have to pay pretty good fares on 
that road. To go to Maiden Centre or Charlestown, we have 
to pay ten cents. The fare used to be eight cents by ticket ; 
now we get 16 tickets for a dollar. If we get on at Everett 
Square or Charlestown Neck, we have to pay ten cents, 
unless we give a ticket ; if we give a ticket, that will carry us. 
I mean, way passengers. 

To Mr. Putnam. — I should think the population of Everett 
was from 2,500 to 3,000. I should think half of them live 
within three-quarters of a mile of this road. From Everett 
Square to Scollay Building, or rather to the old State House, 
is three miles and a half. We can ride three miles and a 
half, once an hour, for six and a quarter cents. We can go 
on the same ticket up to the line, which may be half a mile 
farther, and that makes it four miles which we can ride 
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once an hour for six and a quarter cents ; that privilege is 
furnished to a population of twelve hundred people within 
three-quarters of a mile of the road. The Eastern Railroad 
accommodates the people of Everett. We have two depots ; 
one on the Saugus Branch, and one on the main road. I 
could not tell how many trains a day we have, but the num- 
ber is considerable. 

The horse railroad did not reduce its fare until after the 
steam railroad did. Of course, there is some competition, 
and the horse railroad does not have all the travel of those 
1,200 people. I could not say whether the horse railroad 
has to divide the travel largely with the steam railroad or 
not. A good many people go and come on the steam rail- 
road. I go on the horse cars. I went on the steam cars the 
other day, and paid them eight cents for a single fare. It. is 
ten cents on the horse car. I have not bought any tickpts 
on the Eastern Railroad for a year, so I don't know the price 
of them. I don't know that they are as cheap as six and a 
quarter cents. I don't know that the Middlesex Road has 
been trying to get stable accommodations in Everett, with a 
view to running more cars out there for the accommodation 
of the people of Everett. I don't know that the reason they 
don't run three cars an hour, instead of one, is that they can- 
not purchase stable accommodations in Everett at a reason- 
able price. A gentleman has told me of two or three parties 
that have good stable room, and one man said he offered to 
let the Middlesex Road have it. I don't know what his price 
was ; but he never did charge much for his land, and I don't 
suppose he did for that. I may have heard that they were 
ready to go out there with three cars an hour, if they could 
get reasonable accommodations for a stable, but I should not 
believe it if I heard it. After the president and superintend- 
ent of the road have stated, as they did in this place, that 
they were going to run once every half hour, or every twenty 
minutes, as soon as the frost was out of the ground, and it 
has not been done, I should not believe anything of that 
kind until I saw it— until I had a personal demonstration by 
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my own eyesight. If the condition of their getting good sta- 
ble accommodation was ever added to such a promise, it 
must have been mentally ; I never heard it spoken of. I 
would assist the Middlesex Road, as far as I could, to get sta- 
ble accommodations ; I should be very happy to have them 
have a stable there. People starting from School Street and 
Everett have frequent occasion to ride down to about where 
the Charlestown almshouse is, and also to the coal-sheds. 
They have to pay ten cents. The fare from Boston to the 
Charlestown almshouse, I should say, was ten cents, from my 
experience. That is within the limits of Charlestown. Any- 
where the other side of Charlestown Neck is ten cents ; after 
you turn the corner, the price is ten cents. That is what I 
have seen conductors take from passengers. I never have 
had occasion to pay that. To go two rods from Main 
Street in Charlestown, opposite Sullivan Square, the fare is 
ten cents, and the same to Canal Brewery just beyond. 

To Mr. Putnam. — I don't know whether, if you ride from 
West Street to Boylston Street in a Metropolitan car, you 
would have to pay the same fare as if you rode to the Norfolk 
House. I go to the South End very often, and know what I 
pay there. I did not come over here to aid the Metropolitan 
in preventing the Middlesex from getting a chance to run 
through the city. I don't care a snap for the Metropolitan 
Road, whether they get it or not. I want to see justice done 
to our town, and protest against their running to the South 
End, until they give us better accommodation. I came here 
to complain of the Middlesex Road, and I have no interest 
at all in the ^question of their running through Boston, if 
they do justice to us. I should not object to their going fur- 
ther south, if it is going to enable them to accommodate us 
better. A number of times, when I have wanted to go to 
the South End, I have asked the conductors to sell me tick- 
ets. Their answer is : " I am not allowed to sell, but if you 
get in at Charlestown we can sell ; but we cannot sell from 
Maiden." Now, it is a poor rule that will not work both 
ways. If this Middlesex Road runs up to the South End, how 
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is it going to benefit us ? We cannot commute as soon as we 
get to the Charlestown line, unless we get out and pay an- 
other fare. After paying the fare from Maiden to Charles- 
town, we cannot buy a commutation ticket, unless we pay 
another fare. Of course, we can buy a ticket, but we can get 
into a Metropolitan car and be carried cheaper. This land 
which was offered for a stable is on Hancock Street ; it may 
be half a mile from the present line of the road where they 
are running now, but not from where we want them to run, 
and where it has been proposed that they should run. 

To Mr. Bates. — The people out there want to have the 
road extended. It was suggested that they run up Charles- 
town Street, and through Hancock Street, and have a stable 
there, running there once in twenty minutes, and to Maiden 
Centre once an hour. That is the way I understand it was 
proposed. I don't know whether it was talked over with the 
officers or not, but two or three gentlemen have said they 
were in the hope of doing it. I can't say whether, if the legislat- 
ure should grant the right of way as prayed for by these peti- 
tioners, it would give the people of Everett additional facili- 
ties, because I don't know how the president and officers of 
the Middlesex feel in regard to it. 

To the Chairman. — I did not come here opposed to the 
extension of the Middlesex, except so far as it affects my in- 
terests as a citizen of Everett, and to have our cars run into 
the city of Boston so that we can get better accommodation. 
Until that is done, we think they ought to take care of us 
before they go to taking care of strangers. As to whether, 
if the right was granted, we should have better accommoda- 
tions, I can only answer,* from past experience, that we 
should not. I can tell my reasons. The Middlesex Road 
has undoubtedly improved some since this occurred ; but, 
some three years ago, in a snow-storm, my sister came out 
to my house, and was an hour and a half getting there ; they 
had one pair of horses from the line, and I was speaking to 
the superintendent about it, and he said that it was impossi- 
ble for him to get four horses ; that they did not have them 
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in the stable. That was three years ago ; and, if they have 
not improved since then and got more stock, I don't see how 
granting this new location would give us better accommoda- 
tion. 

To Mr. Putnam. — I appear here as a representative of the 
people of my town. I don't know whether they are all such 
strong grumblers as I am ; but if you wish it, I will guar- 
antee to have fifty of the citizens of Maiden and Everett here 
to-morrow who are of the same opinion as I am. I know 
that every one that I have spoken to has found fault about 
their running up to the South End, until they give us better 
accommodations. 

To the Chairman. — I don't know how Mr. Evans comes in 
now. He used to come in, quite frequently, by the horse 
cars ; I know the other gentlemen, whose names I have men- 
tioned, come in the horse cars almost altogether. Mr. Wa- 
terman, I think, comes in three or four times a week ; some- 
times he comes in in his own vehicle. 

To Mr. Wallace. — I have heard some talk that, unless the 
Middlesex Road gave us better accommodations, there ought 
to be a town meeting held, to have the selectmen see what 
could be done about it, in reference to taking up the rails. I 
should think the rails were an injury to the street. If I 
lived there, where they are not used, I should object to their 
being in front of my house, very decidedly. 

To the Chairman. — The rails are raised up, so that com- 
mon travel would not run on them. It is very bad driving 
across them, as I have occasion to do very often. It is a T 
rail, except on School Street ; and that is only a common 
strap rail most of the way. * 

To Mr. Wallace. — The people of Everett have greater 
facility for coming into Boston by steam than they formerly 
had. My judgment is, that the ladies would rather have the 
horse cars running than not, because they can go to Scollay's 
Building in the horse cars, as they cannot go in the steam 
cars. 

To the Chairman. — Some of the streets are quite wide. I 
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understand that it is proposed to put into operation the new 
road. I do not think it will have any effect upon the Mid- 
dlesex Road, because it will take another class of passengers, 
almost entirely. Ladies will not like to go by Chelsea Ferry, 
get out of the car and go on to the ferry-boat, and then make 
other arrangements on this side. The time to Boston will 
be some ten minutes less than by the old road, but there is 
only one place where the new road will come very near the 
old tracks. 

Mr. Bates. — Mr. Barnard is here for himself, and not for 
the Metropolitan Railroad. There are a number of others 
who want to come, and it is not for us to say whether they 
shall come or^aot. 

The Chairman. — The committee have a right to presume 
that the other gentlemen will say substantially what he has 
said, and that he states to that extent the opinion of those 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Barnard. — The first time the matter was called to my 
attention was one day last week, when the chairman of the 
board of selectmen told me about it, and said he thought 
they ought to protest, as a body, against the Middlesex Rail- 
road going up there, until they gave us better accommoda- 
tions ; " but," said he, " my hands are tied." I said, I don't 
care anything about it, one way or the other, if they will only 
give us better accommodations. I was up here the other day, 
and heard Mr. Powers testify that he could carry people from 
Charlestown Neck to the Roxbury Post-office for five cents ; 
and as Mr. Bates came along, I spoke to him and told him, if 
that was the case, I thought we out in Everett should have 
better accommodations. That was the first time I ever saw 
Mr Bates. I don't know Mr. Draper, or any one connected 
with the Metropolitan Road. 

Mr. Palmer. — What did the selectman mean by having 
his hands tied ? 

Mr. Barnard. — He said he had a petition from the Mid- 
dlesex Railroad in regard to a change of route, and he 
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thought it would not be well to come up here with that in 
his pocket. 

The Chairman. — The Chair does not consider it worth 
while to enlarge upon this class of testimony. 

Mr. Putnam — We shall be very glad to meet any amount 
of this class of testimony that the committee may desire to 
hear, and shall offer rebuttal, of course. 

Testimony of Wm, S. Barbour. 

To Mr. Muzzey. — Thirty-one hundred feet over the Mid- 
dlesex track, from the junction at the foot of Cornhill, would 
carry you to the Boston end of Charles River Bridge, at Mr. 
Goodnow's lumber wharf. The length of Metropolitan track 
in Cornhill, now used by the Middlesex, is 456 feet. In 
Dock Square and Union Street, the length of Metropolitan 
track used by the Middlesex is 1,170 feet. The length of 
Middlesex track used by the Metropolitan cars is 470 feet, 
between the junction of Sudbury and Court and Cornhill and 
Court. The Middlesex use the Metropolitan track a distance 
of 1,626 feet, and the Metropolitan use the tracks of the 
Middlesex a distance of 470 feet. I might say that I believe 
the ownership of the tracks in Union Street is disputed. I 
am not able to say which track belongs to which company. 
It was the old track of the Suffolk Railroad. 

To Mr. Childs.— The length of that is 1,170 feet. I don't 
know whether it belongs to the Middlesex or Metropolitan 
Company. 

To the Chairman. — Omitting that, the amount of each 
other's track used by the two companies is very nearly the 
same. The only difference is the difference betwen 456 and 
470. 

To Mr. Putnam — In that case, the excess of use is on the 
part of the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Bates. — I understand the fact to be, that this track 
was formerly owned by the Suffolk Road ; the Suffolk Road 
is now owned by the Metropolitan. In the same street there 
is a track that is owned by the Middlesex. There was an 
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agreement made, some years ago, between the two com- 
panies, that they would sometime exchange tracks ; but they 
have never done it, and to-day the Middlesex Road runs 
over this track belonging to the Metropolitan Company ; the 
Metropolitan does not run over the Middlesex track. 

The Chairman. — But may ? 

Mr. Bates. — I presume it may. I don't know how that is. 

Mr. Powers. — In point of fact, all the track of the Metro- 
politan Road we use is in Cornhill — one-tenth of a mile. 

Mr. Muzzey put in the following table : — 

Metropolitan Railroad. 



LINES. 


Distance, 
miles. 


Number of 
daily trips. 


Ticket 
Fares, cts. 


Cash Fares, 
cts. 


Norfolk House, .... 


3 097 


324 


5 


6 


West Roxbury, .... 


4955 


60 


i 


10 


Dorchester, via. Grove Hall, 


5 655 


30 


10 


Mount Pleasant, .... 


3143 


106 


5 


6 


Warren Street, ... 


3.356 


84 


5 


6 


Tremont Street and Depots, 
Washington Street and Depots, . 
Tremont House, .... 


3 

2 855 

1870 


54 

378 
448 


5 
5 
5 


6 
6 
6 


Tremont Street, .... 


2.610 


196 


5 


6 


Brookline, . . . . ■ • 


4.278 


56 


H 


10 


East Boston, .... 


2 437 


108 


5 A 8 * 


7 


£<rleston Square, 


4 268 


52 


5 


6 


Night car, 


2 564 


12 


5 


6 


Forest Hills, .... 


5.281 


24 


»i 


10 


Chelsea Ferry, . . . . 


2 883 


120 


5 


6 


(irove Hall, .... 


4106 


30 


5 


6 


East Boston and Neck, 


4 120 


12 


5 l 8 A 


7 


Beacon Street, .... 


1.491 


98 


5 


6 


Providence Depot, 

Milton Mills, .... 


.550 
5.447 


28 
34 


6 


6 
10 


Dorchester Avenue, . 


3 551 


28 


5 


6 


Mount Bowdoin, .... 


4.162 


38 


8i 


10 



Testimony of John W. Draper. 
To Mr. Muzzey. — I have been President of the Metro- 
politan Railroad two years, and was a director for four years 
prgyLously. The track in Union Street that the Middlesex 
runs over belongs to the Metropolitan Railroad. I have had 
* 36 
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interviews with the officers of the Middlesex Railroad in 
reference to this petition. I think the first interview I had 
was with Mr. Powers, two years ago last fall. We had a 
long talk about it. He said that his directors had passed a 
vote directing him to present this very petition to the legis- 
lature, for the right to run over the Metropolitan tracks ; 
that he did not want to run over our tracks ; did not want 
to extend his running ; that they must do something to get 
rid of the omnibuses, for they took all the profit there was 
out of the Middlesex, and he thought they were a great 
injury to us as well. I told him that, so far as the petition 
was concerned, he might go to the legislature with it, if he 
wanted to ; I didn't think there was much probability of his 
getting anything. But I did not want the trouble and care 
of coming up here and contending with him ; and, more 
than that, I was perfectly willing myself to' join him in buy- 
ing off Mr. Hathorne, if it could be done at a reasonable 
price ; because I thought we could certainly carry all his pas- 
sengers from the South End to Scollay's Building, and Mr. 
Powers could take them to Charlestown. Mr. Powers saw 
Mr. Hathorne, but it came to nothing; for Mr. Hathorne 
wanted a great deal more money than the property was 
worth, in our estimation. Then Mr. Powers proposed that 
we should extend the running of our depot cars to certain 
places in Charlestown. 

To the CHAtRMAN. — The like privilege was not to be 
extended to the Middlesex to run their cars to the South 
End. It was not intended as a permanent arrangement. 
After the omnibuses had died a natural death, then we were 
to go back to our old position. That was Mr. Powers' 
proposition, in the interest of the Middlesex Road. All 
through that winter (two years ago), I had interviews with 
Mr. Powers ; and some of our directors, with me, met Mr. 
Powers and Mr. Goldthwaite. I think the last regular 
business meeting we had on the subject was last August or 
September. Mr. "Hendry, Mr. Cushing, and another of Hur 
directors, I think, and myself, were a committee to meet 
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Mr. Goldtliwaite. The whole story was, " We must try to 
get rid of the omnibuses." We have always been ready to 
join with Mr. Powers in that, provided we could buy at a 
reasonable price. But Mr. Hathorne wanted $100,000 more 
than the omnibuses were worth, as a bonus. Then the Mid- 
dlesex Company did not propose to pay any money ; the 
Metropolitan Company was to pay the whole ; and that was 
a part I did not like very well. The Middlesex Company 
would pay the interest on one-third. 

To the Chairman. — I had no correspondence with Mr. 
Hathorne as the result of the meeting in August. I had 
one interview with Mr. Hathorne, which was nearly two 
years ago. We really tried to get rid of the omnibuses. 
Mr. Powers was anxious to do it, and they are a nuisance to 
us. It is not so much the competition, as it is they get on 
our track, run one wheel on the rail and the other outside. 
They cost us more for paving than our own cars. That has 
been the opinion of the Superintendent of Streets for a long 
while. 

To Mr. Muzzey. — In what I say about buying out the 
omnibuses, 1 express my own views and those of Mr. Hen- 
dry ; I have discussed the matter a great deal with him. 
The other directors, as a general thing, have been very much 
opposed to buying the omnibuses at all, without reference to 
price. They thought it was merely paying a bonus for com- 
petition, and that another line would be put on immediately. 

To the Chairman. — The directors of the Metropolitan 
did not want to buy out the omnibuses ; but if I had strongly 
advised it with Mr. Hendry, and it could have been done 
for a reasonable price (they would never have agreed to any 
such price as was asked), they would undoubtedly have 
assented to it. But a great many objected to it, at any price. 
They thought it was better to let them run ; that it was an 
opposition, and that was what a great many people wanted 
to have ; and if they were taken off, there would simply be 
another line put on. 

To Mr. Muzzey. — The subject of purchasing the omni- 
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bus line has not been formally voted upon in our board 
since I have had anything to do with it. The negotiation 
with the Middlesex terminated some time last fall. Since 
then, whenever I have met Mr. Powers, we have discussed 
this subject. We have both of us, individually, one idea 
about it — that it would be a good idea to get rid of the 
omnibuses. We abandoned it, because we thought it was no 
use talking with Mr. Hathorne ; he valued his horses too high. 
We do not want to run our cars over to Charlestown. In 
the first place, we have enough to attend to on our own 
ground ; and, in the next place, our depot cars are very un- 
certain as to time ; we cannot tell with any accuracy when 
they wiljr return : and, if they went to Charlestown, they 
would be still more uncertain. But we agreed with Mr. 
Powers that we would do it, as an accommodation to him, 
until we found that it was necessary for us to run for five 
cent fares, and that we could not do. We could do it, if we 
pursued the same policy in relation to the outlying branches 
that the Middlesex Railroad does — if we did not run the out- 
of-town lines in winter. But the real reason why we have 
six cents in Boston is this : The United States law, by which 
we had a right to charge one cent extra fare, by reason of 
the tax, expired about two years ago. There had been, for 
a long time, great complaint because of our having different 
rates of fare ; they thought we ought to have one rate to all 
parts of the city. Mr. Carpenter, who is one of the directors 
of the Middlesex Road, and who at this time was chairman of 
the committee on paving in the city government, asked me 
personally if we could not make some arrangement to have 
but one rate in the city. I told him I wanted to keep on 
that one cent. The South Boston Company joined with us, 
and petitioned the city government to allow us to retain that 
one cent, charge six cents single fare, and sell twenty tickets 
for a dollar. My interviews were with Mr. Carpenter and 
Mr. Peirce, particularly. They said, if we could carry for five 
cents by ticket, to certain lines that they marked out in Rox- 
bury, we might have the right to charge six cents single fare 
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anywhere we went within the limits of the city. I told them 
we would do that, without making an arbitrary line ; and in 
1870 the city government passed this ordinance : — 

" The Metropolitan Railroad Company, on and after the first 
day of October, 1870, and until otherwise ordered, are allowed 
to charge six cents for a single passage on any one of their routes 
in the city of Boston — the termini of the several lines in the 
Highland and Dorchester Districts of the city of Boston being 
defined as follows : — 

" The Norfolk House line at Eliot Square. 

"The Warren Street line at Grove Hall. . 

"The Egleston Square line at Egleston Square. 

" The Mt. Pleasant line at the company's stables on Stoughton 
Street. 

" The Tremont Street line at the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road crossing on Tremont Street. 

"The Brookline line at the j unction of Heath Street. 

" The Jamaica Plain line at the line of West Roxbury on Day 
Street. 

" Said authority is granted with the proviso and condition 
that said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall sell twenty 
tickets for one dollar, or five tickets for twenty-five cents, each 
ticket being good for one passage in any of the cars run by said 
company on any one of the routes as above defined." 

These different lines were given by us. The city govern- 
ment did not require us to go so far ; but the trouble was, if 
we made any arbitrary divisions that were not marked by 
town or city lines, there would be constant complaint. We 
did that because it gave us the right to charge six cents single 
fare ; and any person who rides regularly in. the cars can ride 
for five cents, and that ought to be cheap enough. Our 
object was to have one general fare of six cents, whether a 
person rode ten rods or three miles. The object of the ordi- 
nance was to make the fare within the limits of the city 
proper, including what were formerly Roxbury and Dorches- 
ter, uniform — six cents single fare, twenty tickets for one 
dollar. 
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To the Chairman. — I think while Mr. Derby or Mr- Blake 
was president of the road, an arrangement was made with 
Mr. Hathorne that he should not run his omnibuses above 
Dover Street. At all events, I know that Mr. Hathorne, 
when I first became connected with the road, was regular in 
calling at the office and drawing $550 a month. He stopped 
it of his own accord, some four or five years ago. I believe 
the reason that was made was to give the people at Dover 
Street a short line. They were always complaining that the 
Neck and Norfolk House came down full, and they could not 
get seats. I have understood that that was one of the 
reasons why the Metropolitan made that bargain with Mr. 
Hathorne. There is no such arrangement existing at 
present. 

Mr. Bates. — It has been said that the Metropolitan Com- 
pany made an arrangement that was against the interest of 
the people, and I would like to state just what it was. There 
was a petition before the legislature, for a series of years, 
from Mr. Hobbs and others, asking that they might run over 
all the tracks of the Metropolitan Road, and a large number 
of persons had testified that, by the time the cars got to 
Dover Street, they were so full that they could never get 
seats. In order to meet that objection, an arrangement was 
made by the Metropolitan Road with Mr. Hathorne to start 
his omnibuses from Dover Street, so as to accommodate these 
people, — as the Metropolitan Company, of course, could not 
start a new line there without having new stables, etc., — the 
company agreeing to pay him $6,000 a year. That was to 
last for two years ; but, as was testified the other day, it was 
broken by Mr Hathorne himself, before the two years were 
up, because there were not passengers enough (notwithstand- 
ing the testimony which was given) below Dover Street to 
make it pay. 

Mr. Shattuck. — That is, he found he could make more 
by running to the extreme South End than by stopping at 
Dover Street. 

Mr. Bates. — Yes, sir. But it answered this purpose — 
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that, when people came to us, and complained that they could 
not be accommodated at Dover Street, we were able to say 
to them that accommodations had been furnished by the om- 
nibuses, and there was not travel enough to pay. 

Mr. Draper, to Mr. Muzzey. — The profitable part of the 
Metropolitan line is anywhere within the heart of the city of 
Boston. The outlying lines are unprofitable. 

To the Chairman. — What I mean by the heart of the city 
is anywhere from the depots to the Post-office in Roxbury. 

To Mr. Muzzey — Wherever we have more or less tran- 
sient fares, there is where the profit comes in, — wherever 
we run through a thickly populated part of the city. The 
most profitable part is the depot line : but, as I recollect the 
figures, it is not much more profitable than the Tremont 
Street line. The Tremont Street line is a straight line, and 
we can make the trips with very little hindrance and very 
little trouble The trouble with our depot line is, that it 
takes so long to go to the depots and back ; we are blocked 
and detained so much that it is not so profitable on that ac- 
count. If this petition is granted, of course we shall have to 
compete with the Middlesex Road on fares ; and if we do that, 
we shall be obliged to put up our out-of-town fares 1 think 
the business of the Metropolitan Road would be seriously in- 
terfered with, because when they get as far as Shawmut 
Avenue on Tremont Street, they have run right through the 
heart of our travel and taken it away from us. So far as I 
am concerned, I should be perfectly willing that they should 
continue upon our track through Tremont Street, after they 
reach that point. They need not go to the expense of put- 
ting down a track in Shawmut Avenue ; they would not 
injure us much there. If a man lives on Shawmut Avenue, 
Tremont Street, Chester Park, or any of those cross streets, 
it does not make any difference to him whether he takes a 
car on Tremont Street, Shawmut Avenue or Washington 
Street. It is not more than half a minute's walk either way. 
Mr. Burt testified the other day that they had plenty of cars 
to ride in on Tremont Street. 
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We think we have treated the non-paying branches out of 
town very liberally. We have cleared the tracks after snow- 
storms, at great expense, except on one or two of the most 
unprofitable lines, where we have sometimes put on sleighs 
after severe storms. We always give some accommodation. 
No line has been abandoned by the Metropolitan Eoad, in 
winter. We have always lost money by doing this. We 
have hardly an out-of-town line that pays, even in summer. 

The receiving office in Tremont Street does not cause any 
detention of consequence. The conductor jumps off the car, 
when it gets to the top of the hill ; he must open the door of 
the passenger station, and tell the patrons of the road where 
the car is going, and the car must stop for the passengers to 
get off and on, and he runs to the receiver's office and throws 
down his package. The utmost detention is for him to pay 
his money and ask for tickets, which are ready for him. Un- 
less there is a block, it is rare for a conductor to wait there 
more than thirty seconds; and very often, when he has 
turned in his tickets, he has to wait for his car to get up to 
the door. Some of the directors were anxious that the re- 
ceiving office should be given up. Mr. Jewell was one of 
them ; but after giving his attention to it for nearly half a 
day, off and on, he made up his mind that I was right. That 
is not the cause of the detention ; it is the switching of the 
cars. The out-of-town cars are run by time-tables, and some- 
times they have to wait a minute or two. It might be prac- 
ticable, as Mr. Powers suggested, to have one receiving 
office out of town, but we should have a good many offices. 
The business, as it is done in the Tremont Street office, could 
not be transferred to any out-of-town locality. We are 
obliged to have two offices, as it is now. We have a sepa- 
rate office for the Dorchester Avenue and Milton Branch ; 
and when we run this new track through Summer Street, we 
intend to get over that by making an office for that and War- 
ren Street and Pleasant Street. The expense of keeping up 
separate offices would be considerable, but the main reason 
for not desiring to do it is, that we are anxious to keep our re- 
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ceiving clerks under the eye of the Treasurer. We have not 
the same opportunity to have our receiving office out of town 
that the Cambridge Road and the Middlesex Road have ; for 
they have a common centre, one in Harvard Square, and the 
other in Charlestown Square, through which all their cars 
pass. We have no such common centre. 

If Tremont Street was. widened, we could take our Tre- 
mont Street cars there and have our switches there ; but as it 
is now, the thing is not practicable. If there was a double 
track there, we could do it, but I do not see why our Tremont 
Street patrons should be detained Ave minutes longer in get- 
ting to their homes. They are well accommodated where 
they are, and we should have to take them through a portion 
of the city that is always crowded, and where the cars would 
have to creep along, instead of going as rapidly as they can 
when they get beyond Boylston Street. It would make a 
difference of several minutes to a person living on Tremont 
Street. I know it would not be satisfactory to our patrons, 
to bring them no further north than Boylston Street ; we 
have tried that experiment. 

I have given a great deal of attention to the horse-car sys- 
tem, of Philadelphia. I have been there a good deal in the 
last few years ; and having considerable interest in horse rail- 
roads, I have ridden in the cars, and watched their mode 
of doing business. There was nothing new to me in what Mr. 
Powers said the other day. There is but one line in Phila- 
delphia where there is as much local competition between two 
lines running over the same track as there is between the Met- 
ropolitan and the South Boston. That is, a South Boston car, 
at Boylston Street, has the same chance to pick up a passen- 
ger and carry him to Scollay Square that a Metropolitan car 
has, and, on the return, they both have an equal chance to 
pick up a passenger and carry him from State Street to Es- 
sex Street. 

[The witness described at length the routes of the several 
Philadelphia lines, showing that the competition between the 
lines using the same track was very trifling.] 

37 
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There is no case in Philadelphia which is parallel to the 
case of the Middlesex cars running over the tracks of the 
Metropolitan, as proposed. No such difficulties can arise in 
Philadelphia as must ensue here if this petition is granted. 
There is no comparison between the two cases. I am not so 
familiar with New York, but anybody can go there and see 
that it does not make any difference where the cars run ; 
they will get fares enough. That city does not afford any 
parallel to this case, so far as I know. In regard to the 
Brooklyn roads, I think Mr. Peirson's road is very much like 
ours. He testified, I thftik, a few years • ago that some out- 
side lines came in over his road, but they did not run a great 
way on his track. 

In regard to the Suffolk Road, I can only give the same 
testimony as Mr. Burt. There was always trouble : they 
were in our way, and we had to buy them off. We have a 
track in Temple Place. Suppose we want to hold some cars 
for the theatre ; we can run them in there and keep them 
there ; but if there is another line that has the right to use 
that track, of course we cannot do it. We may want to stop 
in front of the Boston Theatre, one minute or two minutes, 
and the car of another line may want to stop in front of the 
Globe, and there would be trouble. The fact is you cannot 
manage a road, with more than one head. Every attempt 
which has been made here to introduce the system of run- 
ning the cars of one company over the tracks of another has 
been a failure ; the roads have been bought up by the older 
concerns. We had a great deal of trouble with the South 
Boston Road, until four of us bought stock enough, with what 
Mr. Adams owns, to make the two roads work in harmony. 
I mean by that that our interests are identical. In the first 
place, there was a party hostile to the Metropolitan in the 
directorship of the South Boston Company. The opposition 
was silenced by buying out the stockholder who was not par- 
ticularly friendly to the Metropolitan Road. That was done, 
not by the Metropolitan corporation, but by individual stock- 
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holders, for the sake of peace. The President, Mr. Seth 
Adams, is friendly to the Metropolitan Road. 

There have been cases, where two roads in Boston were 
using a common track, in which passengers or other travellers 
in the street have been seriously injured. I do not recollect 
a great many of them ; the one which made the most serious 
impression upon my mind was the case of Mr. Lord, which 
cost the road fourteen or fifteen thousand dollars. It was 
near Scollay's Building that the accident occurred, in the 
open space where the tracks turn around for the cars to go 
down Cornhill. A Middlesex car came around Scollay's 
Building, and a Norfolk House car was directly behftid that ; 
it was a question which car had the right of way. The Mid- 
dlesex car should have given it to the Metropolitan ; but they 
didn't, and the result was Mr. Lord was struck in the back 
by the pole of the Metropolitan car, and we had to pay the 
bill. There was a. struggle between the two drivers probably 
to get the track. Mr. Lord was walking in the street at the 
time, and was between the two cars. 

There was another accident on the track in Union Street. 
The man sued the city too. 

Mr. Childs. — One spoke of the wheel of a man's wagon 
was broke. He sued the city first, then the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company, and then the Middlesex, did he not ? 

Mr. Draper — I had forgotten. He alleged it was caused 
by a defect in the track. There was a gentleman on a South 
Boston car on our track, I think ; whether he was thrown off 
or not I have forgotten. The track, I believe, was not in 
good order ; it happened before my day ; I do not recollect 
tlie circumstances ; the amount of it was, he could not re- 
cover from either corporation ; the company owning the 
road claimed it was caused by want of care on the part of the 
driver of the car, and the company owning the car claimed 
that it was owing to a defect in the track. No suit was 
brought in this instance, as we compromised the matter for 
$1,000. It is a matter of common occurrence for collisions 
and accidents to take place where two roads are operated on 
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the same track. We have trouble now between the drivers 
of the South Boston cars and the drivers of our own cars, 
especially in coming around the curve at Beach Street, 
although there is harmony of management between the two 
roads. It is only a few days since there was an accident at 
the South Boston switch at Broadway. It was out of order, 
and a great many of our cars got off the track. A man was 
knocked off his wagon, and the case is now pending. We 
were not to blame : it was the fault of the Broadway track ; 
but it was our car that struck the team, and we shall un- 
doubtedly have to pay. 

The metropolitan Railroad Company began to pay divi- 
dends about 1857. The average yearly dividend paid to the 
stockholders since the company was started, about sixteen 
years ago, is 7.31 per cent. 

To Mr. Childs. —I do not know that there was one of the 
six or seven people, reported by our last return as killed upon 
our road, whose death was caused by operating the road in 
connection with other roads. I don't recollect anything 
about those accidents now ; I don't know whether any of 
them were caused by operating in connection with other 
roads, except the one I have just mentioned. It was claimed 
by Mr. Lord that the Middlesex car had the right -to go first, 
and that the driver tried to get ahead of him, and came 
rapidly down the decline, and that was the cause of the ac- 
cident. There would not have been any such trouble, if the 
tracks did not have to cross each other. If any one of the 
thirty accidents reported in the last returns had occurred 
from this cause, I might not have known it. I inquire if we 
are liable ; and, when we are, I find it is easier to settle than 
go before a jury. We have a great many accidents of this 
kind; we have cars smashed by coming in collision with 
each other. Accidents are more likely to happen where the 
cars of another company go upon our rails, than when they 
are where the road is operated by ourselves alone. Whether 
the number of accidents that actually occur happen on the 
part of the road that is occupied by the South Boston Com- 
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pany is hardly a fair question, because that is a portion of 
the city where we are the most liable to accident. I do not 
think we have more accidents from operating with them on a 
straight track, than we would if only our own cars were ran 
over the road. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — Mr. Powers proposed to me that we 
should run cars to Charlestown, in order to accommodate the 
through business between Charlestown and the South End. 
I declined, because we had all the business we could do, and 
because they charged only five cents fare. Our corporation 
is full as large out of town as we want it. That would not 
be a good in-town business ; we do not think much of it ; we 
ran to our sorrow there two years. We wouldn't like to do 
it at live cents or at six cents. 

Mr. Powers might have proposed that he should run his 
cars to the South End, but I do not recollect it. I believe 
the Middlesex Road has, within the last seven or eight years, 
dropped off some of its lines, — the Chelsea line and part of the 
Somerville line. I think it was good policy for them to give 
up their side lines, if they were unprofitable. I think, if 
Shawmut Avenue and Washington Street, and Tremont 
Street and Harrison Avenue were all straight, wide avenues 
running into the city as they do in New York, it would be 
better to have each one of them occupied by a separate cor- 
poration. It would be better for all the corporations ; but I 
think, when there is only one avenue, and that a small one, as 
is the case here now, that one corporation had better have 
the management of the roads ; I mean, if there were four 
lines, and four different corporations owned them, they could 
do the business much more economically than they can 
where it is all scattered as it is in the city of Boston. Each 
road should keep on its own line. The absorbing of the Dor- 
chester Avenue Road by the Metropolitan, I think, was a de- 
cided mistake, but we shall have to absorb the Highland 
Railroad, if the charter asked for is granted. The lines in 
New York, running up and down the different avenues, are 
owned by different corporations, but they do not interfere 
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with each other. Either one of those lines does nearly as 
much business as the Metropolitan. Judging from what has 
been the increase in the past, ten years from now the num- 
ber of passengers carried on the Metropolitan Road will be 
over thirty millions a year. There is no doubt that, so far as 
the amount of business is concerned, there is ample room for 
two, and even three such lines, if properly managed, and if 
there was any room for them ; but there is no room. I do not 
think the South Boston Road can be more conveniently and 
satisfactorily managed, under a separate, friendly adminis- 
tration, than it could be managed by the Metropolitan Com- 
pany with one president. We have been intending for a long 
time to consolidate the two ; but the people of South Boston 
came before the legislature, and opposed the consolidation. 
I do not think the people are full of dissatisfaction with the 
Metropolitan Road, and that there is no fault found with the 
other roads, except by an occasional grumbler. It is not a 
fact that the Metropolitan Railroad is too large, so large as 
not to be comfortably manageable. I think that our out-of- 
town lines have been exceedingly unprofitable. It is very 
difficult to take care of the people in the suburbs, and give 
them reasonable accommodation, and at the same time to 
enable us to pay anything to our stockholders. On a horse 
railroad, if you increase the business, you must increase the 
details just as much ; you must have a car, a driver, a con- 
ductor and a pair of horses for every forty or fifty passen- 
gers. A steam railroad, I should suppose, would be very 
much more easily managed. 

In Philadelphia, some of the roads run about seven miles 
over the same tracks, but there is very little competition be- 
tween them. There is nothing like the local traffic there that 
there is in New York city. 

I think the policy of the Metropolitan Road to-day would 
be to buy the South Boston Road. That road is a good 
piece of property. If it was under our management, we 
should run some of the cars very differently from the manner 
in which they are now run, so as to relieve Washington 
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Street. We should probably run some of the cars to Church 
Green. It is not now under our management ; we merely 
work in harmony. It is not under our control. 

A great many of the roads in New York run over the 
same tracks ; not very long distances, however ; I should 
think a mile, perhaps. On the west side, in Broadway, they 
run five or six thousand feet on the same track ; then they 
divide up, and go on to the different avenues. I don't see 
any objection to that, because they have all got enough to 
do. The business in Boston now is not enough for the Met- 
ropolitan Company. I should like to see the cars filled with 
a reasonable freight of passengers through the middle of the 
day. We don't get it now. The cars have good freight in 
New York in the day time. I think there has been a little 
increase in Boston in the middle of the day, but we run a 
great many cars that do not pay for the feed the horses get. 
That is one objection to another company coming in and 
occupying our tracks, that there is not enough business for 
two or three corporations : and another is, that I do not 
think it right for an out-of-town company to come in and 
take the cream of our business, and carry people three 
miles for five cents, when we have to carry them four and a 
half miles, by tickets, for the same sum. Our fare to Milton 
is now ten cents for a single fare, twelve tickets for a dollar. 
We tried the experiment of low fares to Dorchester and 
Milton, and lost money. We ought to charge more, in order 
to make it pay the cost, on all the out-of-town lines. Fifteen 
cents or a shilling would be a fair charge to Milton for a 
single fare. We always had trouble with people who lived 
on Dover Street ; they thought they ougtot not to pay the 
same fare as people on Camden Street and Chester Park ; 
and for that reason the city government fixed one fare for 
the city limits, in order .to have it uniform, and that there 
might not be any more trouble. 

I think that five cents would be a reasonable fare to the 
South End. The question of fares has been discussed, and 
my view has been that we could run for five cents ; but our 
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treasurer, who has had a good many years' experience, and 
our board of directors, do not think we can. I think Mr. 
Powers is right in his view, that he could run for five cents. 
We could not run over to Charlestown for five cents. What 
I mean is, if we did nothing but Boston business, we could 
do it for five cents. I think, if we had the city of Boston 
business to do, we would at least put the fare down to five 
cents, with twenty-five tickets for a dollar, and I think we 
could do a good business at that. 

To the Chairman. — Where the houses are compact, we can 
run at a very low rate ; the outer end of the route is what 
increases the cost. If we carried the people but three miles 
out, we could reduce the fares, and the people of Boston 
are now actually paying for the loss at the extreme ends of 
the various routes. They really give us all the profits there 
are, and we object to having the Middlesex Company come 
in and deprive us of the cream of our business in the city 
of Boston. We claim that, after the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Corporation have taken the risk, and the man- 
agers have done the best they could to accommodate the 
public, and have accommodated the public, that no other 
corporation has a right to come in over their tracks and 
take their business from them. We have more right in the 
streets at the South End than at the North End, but we 
have no right in the streets we have not occupied. If the 
Highland Railroad had stopped at Tremont Street, I should 
not have interfered particularly, because they would not 
have interfered with our business much. All the passengers 
they would get on Shawmut Avenue would not amount to 
anything; their business would be on Tremont Street. It 
would be just as much a competing line with us as if they 
ran over Tremont Street, if they were allowed to come down 
to Temple Place. The only reason we should not oppose it, 
if it stopped at the end of Shawmut Avenue, would be because 
they had made a failure, and they would be only laying 
tracks in Shawmut Avenue for our future benefit. 

To Mr. Shattuck. — I have no doubt that a line from 
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Charlestown, up Tremont Street, to the South End would be 
successful and profitable ; that it could carry passengers at a 
low rate and accommodate the people. But I don't think 
the great body of people in Charlestown and the South End 
care very much about it. No doubt, they would like all the 
accommodation they could get. I think it would not be a 
line that the public would like as well as it does the Metro- 
politan. If the road was chartered that this petition asks 
for, I do not think the people at the South End would be as 
well accommodated as they are to-day. I do not see how 
you are going to run your cars without interfering and dis- 
arranging our business. I don't see how you can run down 
Tremont Street without doing it. Any one can see that the 
cars could not be run into Bromfield Street or Montgomery 
Place, as you suggest, and the horses shifted there, very 
readily. I think the people on Tremont Street would not 
gain anything by that change. 1 think that the travel would 
be as much interrupted by this plan, and that there would 
be more blocking up than there is now. Of course, there 
are some obstructions there ; cars cannot be handled without 
some difficulty. If the cars of the Highland Railroad 
were allowed to run to the Tremont House, all the business 
they got would be taken away from us, and that would be a 
good deal. A good deal of it would be mere local traffic ; a 
little more than the South Boston Road gets. 

Mr. Powers was recalled, and made a statement in relation 
to Everett and the Union Street Railway. 

Mr. Hathobne, proprietor of the omnibus line, stated that 
he carried about 2,500,000 passengers a year, about one-third 
of whom are Charlestown people. His business has increased 
50 per cent, in five years. He had no objection to make to 
the granting of the petition, for he thought he had the inside 
track anyway, and had better keep quiet. 

The arguments will be made before the committee on 
Friday next, at 10 o'clock. 

38 
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Makcii 15. 
CLOSING ARGUMENT FOR REMONSTRANTS, BY HENRY W. 
MUZZEY, Esq. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

This is a contest between two corporations. It cannot be 
lifted to a higher plane than that. But, as each of these cor- 
porations is a common carrier of passengers to, from and 
within certain sections of the city of Boston, the riding pub- 
lic cannot be indifferent spectators of the struggle. The 
Metropolitan Railroad Company, in defending the field of 
their charter against an attempted aggression, believe that 
the interests of their patrons are linked to the preservation 
of their corporate rights. If the servant suffers, the served 
must suffer also. If you cripple the arm, you lessen the sup- 
port it was created to give. If you choke up the avenue, the 
passage cannot be made. 

First chartered of the street railways in this Common- 
wealth, and the most conspicuous in amount of capital and 
length of track, the Metropolitan has encountered many as- 
sailants. Occupying the most embarrassing ground for the 
trial of a novel use of the highway, against which at the 
start were arrayed many opponents, it was not strange that 
the brunt of the battle to sustain the experiment, in behalf 
of all street railways, should fall upon it. At State House and 
City Hall, it won the earliest victories for the system. There 
it was the champion and protector of all who elsewhere had 
embarked in the enterprise. The proprietors of other vehi- 
cles, public and private, feared the loss of custom, or. safety, 
or comfort, if this new mode of travel should fasten itself 
upon the highway. It was not unnatural that it should en- 
counter hostility from many quarters. But, in one direction, 
at least, this corporation would seem to have entitled itself, 
by its part in this contest, to freedom from assault. There 
are services that among men make title to gratitude and ap- 
peal to honor. Corporations ought at least to have souls in 
their relations and dealings with each other. Whatever 
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other street railway company has gathered fruit from the 
ground conquered by the pioneer, ought, in common honesty, 
to allow it to enjoy its own place in peace. 

But this doctrine, however acceptable elsewhere, appears 
to have made but slight lodgment in the councils of the 
Middlesex Railroad. We learn that, one year and a half 
ago, the directors of that company resolved to act upon the 
opposite principle ; but their amiable president intervened, 
and withheld the blow, so as to launch it at the opportune 
moment when he found us threatened with a shaft from 
another quarter. 

This artful seizure of the time for attack was a natural 
step in a proceeding originally conceived in unfairness. It 
is not surprising that a mean end should be sought in mean 
ways. No honorable excuse can be suggested for the holding 
back of the petition until the organization of the legislature 
had been perfected. The measure itself had been long con- 
templated. The directors' vote had been on record for 
eighteen months An entire session of one legislature was 
permitted to pass without movement. All hope of negotia- 
tion ended last summer. The thirty days' rule of public no- 
tice, at last was ignored. Why? The reason connot be masked. 
Our cunning adversary had thought it necessary to await the 
happening of some extraordinary event. The application 
needed adventitious aid. It was unsuitcd to quiet times. It 
would not stand the scrutiny of independent investigation and 
appeal. The Highland commotion arose ; and the Middlesex 
manager thought the reward of patient waiting at length had 
come. It was to be a double handed fight ; and the assailant, 
who had feared to take the field alone, but lain dormant fur 
eighteen months, now ventured forth. Thes% are the cir- 
cumstances under which the scheme of the petitioners makes 
acquaintance with the committee and the legislature. 

What is the scheme itself? An attempt, on the part of 
a corporation chartered to transport people living west of 
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Charles River into Boston, dissatisfied with the gains from 
its own field, to intrude itself upon the profitable part of 
the location allotted to, and which sustains, another corpora- 
tion, engaged in the business of conveying the people of 
Boston to and from their homes and places of business, 
and of providing the inhabitants of Brookline, West Rox- 
bury and Milton with means of access to the metropolis. 
Stripped of all pretence about the demand of the public, this 
is the undertaking for which legislative sanction is invoked. 
The Middlesex Railroad Company, instead of minding the 
business with which the legislature, upon its own request, 
entrusted it, but tiring of that business, and envious of its 
neighbor's success and prosperity, is striving to break down 
long-settled chartered divisions. To attain this, it advances 
impertinent criticisms upon the business management of the 
respondent company, which it boldly asks may be practically 
driven into sharing the well-earned rewards of that manage- 
ment with a less successful competitor. 

But it was foreign to the legislative intention that these 
two corporations should ever be rivals for the same business. 
Each, by its charter, was assigned to separate, though kin- 
dred, work. There was, and is, room enough for both. 
When the legislature is asked to revise and overturn its own 
action in a matter of this kind, it will reasonably and justly 
first inquire whether the demand founds itself upon any pub- 
\ lie exigency. It will grant nothing because envy, or ill- 

success, or ambition prefers the request. It will not pro- 
nounce a forfeiture of rights and privileges which it has 
bestowed, unless the receiver of them has proved either un- 
worthy to enjoy them or incapable of answering the end for 
which they were conferred. And then it will direct no trans- 
i t fer of those rights and privileges, except into hands more 

i i deserving ana capable of fulfilling the trust. So that the 

first duty resting upon the petitioners is to satisfy the legis- 
lature of the exigency. And what is their showing in this 
y respect? Why, in the first place, they call before this com- 

mittee two eminently respectable citizens of Charlestown, and 
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two excellent gentlemen of the South End of Boston, to state 
that a desire prevails, to some extent, for increased facilities 
for intercommunication between those points. There is no 
limit to the desire of a community in this direction. The 
best attainable means of supplying it are never adequate to 
complete satisfaction. 

Existing public conveyances now traverse the entire 
route. For five cents, single fare, and four cents by ticket, 
a passenger may ride in Hathorne's omnibuses from Charles- 
town to Northampton Street in Boston, If he prefers 
the cars, he may make the trip for nine cents, merely step- 
ping from a Middlesex to a Metropolitan car, at Scollay 
Square. 

The petitioners allege that these facilities are insufficient. 
On the other hand, we hold them to be fully equal to' the 
demand. Here is a square issue between us. My Lord Coke 
says, " One man sayeth one thing, and another man sayeth 
another thing ; but the verity is the record." Our appeal is 
to the record. In obedience to a statute of the Common- 
wealth, a passenger riding into town in a Middlesex car, and 
desiring to continue the journey beyond Scollay Square, is 
furnished with a transfer ticket, which entitles him to a pas- 
sage in a Metropolitan car beyond. The sum received for 
these transfer tickets is, by law, equally divided between the 
company issuing the same and the company delivering them 
to its passengers. An exact account, therefore, of the num- 
ber of tickets, issued and used, is kept at the Metropolitan 
and Middlesex offices. 

By testimony of Mr. Powers, it appears that only seventy- 
five persons, each way, on the average, apply for these tickets 
daily. This really tells the whole story of the pretended 
demand. But my learned friend, who is to close for the 
petitioners, will tell you that all of the people who employ 
the omnibuses would prefer and use the cars, if they could 
be carried therein as cheaply, and without change at Scollay 
Square. Probably this is true ; and, no doubt, every one of 
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them would prefer to be conveyed over the route in a close 
carriage, if that comfort were attainable at the same cost. 
The answer to the suggestion which I thus anticipate, is, in 
the first place, that both car and omnibus are vehicles for the 
cheap transportation of the people, and not luxurious con- 
veyances for the rich ; and, secondly, that the convenience 
of forty-five thousand passengers daily carried in the Metro- 
politan cars, and fifteen thousand more daily carried 4n the 
South Boston cars, is not to be jeopardized or lessened to in- 
crease facilities, already reasonable, of Charlestown people 
for reaching the South End of Boston. Still less is their 
convenience to be risked or diminished to repair the fortunes 
of another corporation. 

But I have not quite done with the record. We have 
heard it stated, as a leading merit of the petitioners' project, 
that passengers in the Middlesex cars seeking the Soutli End 
would thereby be saved the great sacrifice of comfort which 
they now endure in changing cars at Scollay Square. On 
this point, our witness is President Powers himself. Before 
the present scheme had taken possession of him, and when 
he may be presumed to have spoken disinterestedly, he com- 
mented upon this hardship. I read from the " Remonstrance 
of the Metropolitan and Middlesex Railroad Companies 
against the several petitions asking for the right to run over 
their railroad tracks, presented to the legislature of 1864." 
Let Director Powers of 1864 answer President Powers of 
1872. 

" No sacrifice or diminution " (then said the witness) " of the 
rights of those who have committed their property to our charge 
can be justified, except on the ground of some overwhelming 
public necessity or emergency. * # * Is it such an emer- 
gency that there are perhaps twenty-five persons in a day that 
would prefer to go through from Roxbury to Charlestown in one 
car, rather than to step from one car to another on arriving at 
Scollay's Building?" (Senate Doc. No. 4, 1864.) 

As I shall have occasion to refer again to this interesting 
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and sensible document, the logic of which lies like a lion in 
the petitioners' path, it may be well here, briefly, to state its 
history, so far as the Middlesex Company was concerned. 
Joseph Pratt and others, proprietors of the " Red Line of 
Omnibuses," asked to be incorporated to run cars from Rox- 
bury, through Boston, to Charlestown Neck; and Chauncy 
Page and others asked an Act of incorporation for a horse 
railroad from South Boston to Charlestown Navy Yard, using 
parts of the track of the Middlesex Railroad ; and for divers 
good and sufficient reasons, stated in the remonstrance, and 
which prevailed with the legislature, the Middlesex Railroad 
opposed the granting of these petitions. I respectfully com- 
mend this document, in all its parts, to legislative attention. 
It is the best speech that can be made for the remonstrants 
to-day. I do not think its arguments " obsolete," as Mr . 
Powers suggests ; but I cheerfully admit that they have 
become very troublesome to their author. 

At the close of the year 1859, the cars of the Middlesex 
Railroad stopped at Haymarket Square in Boston ; those 
of the Metropolitan, at the Granary Burying-ground on 
Tremont Street, and those of the Broadway (or South 
Boston), in Summer Street. December 31, 1859, loca- 
tions were granted to these companies, and to the Suffolk 
Railroad, by the board of aldermen of Boston, the general 
design of which was to bring the passengers upon the 
lines of railway operated by those companies to a common 
centre, or point of union, in the city ; so that a passenger 
in the car of either company might, from that point, pur- 
sue his journey in the car of any other company. Scol- 
lay's Building was selected as the proper central point. 
The Metropolitan Railroad was authorized to lay down a 
single track from its terminus in Tremont Street, to and 
through Cornhill and Washington Street, to its existing track 
at the junction of Boylston and Washington Streets ; and 
the Middlesex, to extend its track to Scollay's Building, 
thence over the Metropolitan location in Cornhill and through 
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Washington Street, Dock Square and Union Street, to its 
existing track in Haymarket Square. These orders were 
passed at the same meeting. In the location then granted 
to the Metropolitan Railroad, the hoard of aldermen reserved 
the right to permit the Middlesex, or any other company, to 
run cars over the track so located. But a reference to the 
several orders of location then granted, shows that the in- 
tention of the board was not to introduce either company to 
any interference with the chartered purpose of the other, or 
to create any rivalry between them. Not the least shallow 
of the pretences set up by the petitioners at this hearing, is 
that the aldermen in this grant contemplated that the Mid- 
dlesex Company should some time enjoy the use of Tremont 
Street in the manner indicated by their present petition ; 
for the order of location expressly provides that the Metro- 
politan Railroad shall run its cars upon the single track 
granted, down Tremont Street to Comhill ; while the present 
application of the Middlesex Company is, that it may be au- 
thorized to run its cars up Tremont Street over this very 
track. The most that can be claimed by the Middlesex, as 
in view under the proviso when this location of 1859 was 
granted, is that the aldermen contemplated giving, at some 
future time, a privilege to the Middlesex to run its cars 
around the circuit, through Cornhill, up Washington Street 
to Boylston, through Boylston to Tremont, and down Tre- 
mont to Scollay's Building ; in which case, its cars would 
move all the way in the same direction with those of the 
Metropolitan. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a noticeable fact, brought out 
at this hearing, found in the opening argument of counsel, 
and given great prominence in Mr. Powers' testimony, 
as well as in that of the two witnesses from Charlestown, 
that the people brought into Boston in the Middlesex 
cars, who are not satisfied with Scollay Square as a stop- 
ping point, desire, with very rare exceptions, to be car- 
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ried no further than the theatres and shopping places, — 
nearly all of which are located north of Boylston Street. 

If the Middlesex directors seek no more than to afford this 
accommodation to their legitimate passengers, and are sincere 
in claiming that the need of granting it was foreseen by the 
Boston aldermen, why do they not ask for a location over 
that route, and for nothing more ? It is idle to talk of the 
shifting southward of Boston centre, about which we have 
heard so much in attempted justification of this petition. 
Nobody pretends that it has moved beyond Boylston Street. 
Our Highland friends first desired to come to the Tremont 
House, and reluctantly consented to stop at Temple Street. 
What do you suppose, sir, those of our own passengers now 
moved no further than the Tremont House, would say to us, 
if we proposed to drop them further south, on the plea that 
the centre of Boston had changed ? The very suggestion of 
such a step on our part throws a flood of light upon the real 
design of these petitioners. Full well they know that the 
paying-ground of the Metropolitan Railroad, by the occupa- 
tion of which it is enabled to sustain its un remunerative 
branches, lies between the termini fixed in the Middlesex 
petition. It is upon this locality that their greed has fast- 
ened itself. The lust for ten per cent, dividends is at the 
bottom of the whole movement. One must be very dull of 
vision who does not perceive this. 

How are the good people of Charlestown to profit from 
this enterprise ? Now, the Middlesex Railroad Company, 
if the profits be small, must confine their attention to sup- 
plying the needs of Charlestown and the neighboring 
towns. Open up to them this alluring Boston field, and 
they will very soon come to look coldly and with neglect 
upon a community that pays them only three per cent, 
per annum. One may form a tolerably clear opinion 
upon this subject, by tracing the Middlesex policy, as 
heretofore disclosed in its treatment of unproductive 
sections dependent upon its mercy. The wise men of 
Charlestown had better think of the fate of Everett and 
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Medford, before they part with their chance of accommo- 
dation at the hands of this corporation. Better be dropped 
at Scollay Square, than beguiled by the fancy that any 
thought of accommodating Charlestown is the spur to this 
movement. 

It is hardly worth while to waste time over the other sug- 
gestion, that the compassion of the Middlesex directors has 
been attracted to the desperate strait of the South End and 
Charlestown mechanics, who, in journeying to and fro, can- 
not spare a second to change cars at Scollay Square, and are 
too aristocratic to ride for four cents in the omnibuses. 

I suppose there is some reason for believing that Bosto- 
nians at the South End, who are not stockholders in the 
Metropolitan Railroad, would enjoy " a little competition " ; 
but, as their representatives at this hearing both testified 
that they were at present excellently accommodated, and 
had profited very much by the exertions of the Metropoli- 
tan Railroad, they are hardly objects of pity on this 
occasion. 

It may be seriously said, however, that there are com- 
munities at the extreme points to which our tracks extend, 
and who pay us no profit for the accommodation they receive, 
who, like the poor people of Medford and Everett, and those 
in general on the Cliftondale Road when their track shall 
\ be "restored, with a heavier rail," might suffer if this 

) petition were granted. The Metropolitan Railroad, unlike 

\ the Middlesex, has never neglected the distant communities 

dependent upon it for access to Boston. It has devoted 
i ■ enough of the profits derived from the territory that the 

; i Middlesex Company now seeks to invade, to meet defi- 

/„. ; ciencies in operating these outlying tracks. If, however, it 

'■<£ i were obliged to divide these profits with a rival, it might 

f lose the ability to continue this service. 

A feeble attempt has been made to show that, if the Middle- 
// sex Company were authorized to run their cars upon Shaw- 

mut Avenue, they would not be in direct competition with 
the Metropolitan ; but nothing can be clearer than the fact, 
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that, if they were permitted to traverse two-thirds of the 
heart of this district, now wholly enjoyed by us, they would 
vastly diminish our receipts. Every resident on Shawmut 
Avenue is now within a minute's walk of our cars. The 
fact that the Middlesex Company desire to occupy this route 
shows that that avenue now furnishes to the Metropolitan a 
paying business. 

I ought not to forget that the president of the Middlesex 
generously promised you, Mr. Chairman, that, in case his 
petition was granted, the Metropolitan, in the spirit of recip- 
rocity, should be permitted to approach Charlestown with 
its cars over as much of the Middlesex track as they would 
use of our own. The testimony of the engineer who has 
surveyed these distances shows, that this liberal offer would 
carry our cars only to the Boston end of Charles River 
bridge. We are very much obliged to the president ; but, 
being contented with the duty which the legislature has given 
us, we think it better that both companies should do the 
best they can at home, and not transfer their attention to 
each other's business. 

Thus far I have not touched upon the practical difficulty 
which concerns the safety and comfort of the passengers 
whom we carry through Tremont Street, in the proposed 
occupation of our tracks by a rival for custom. Our oppo- 
nents, instead of going to Philadelphia and New York to 
disprove the opinions they themselves have heretofore 
held and expressed upon this point, would have kept 
nearer home, could they have supported their newly- 
acquired views by any illustration drawn from experience 
and observation in our own Boston streets. However 
successful attempts to adjust the difficulties attendant upon 
the joint occupation by two companies of a common track 
may have been in other cities, blessed with broad and par- 
allel streets, through which the cars always move in one 
continuous line or direction, it is enough for us at home to 
know, that the experiment, except for short distances trav- 
ersed without competition, has always proved a failure in 
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Boston ; and that a more unfavorable place for renewing the 
attempt here could not be selected than this very Tremont 
Street, upon which the petitioners desire to force it. The 
general experiment was tried by agreement between these 
very companies about six years ago, and the Metropolitan 
cars ran for a year to Charlestown Neck ; when, as Mr. 
Powers testifies, both companies desired its abandonment. 
The difficulty, as he puts it, was that the Metropolitan cars 
" loafed " for passengers, for several minutes, in front of the 
Fitchburg Railroad station. What is to prevent the recur- 
rence of this same difficulty, if occupation of a common 
track were to be inaugurated anew ? 

Of course, the subject of the use of the same track in 
rivalry for custom presents, in the case before the Com- 
mittee, two questions. The first is a public question. It 
concerns the interest of passengers in the efficient opera- 
tion of either road, and physical difficulties presented by 
the streets of Boston, and their existing occupation by rail- 
way tracks. Upon this branch of the inquiry the com- 
mittee have recently listened, in another case as well as 
in this, to valuable and pertinent testimony, and to the 
able discussion of the whole subject by my learned friend 
and colleague, Mr. Bates. His cogent arguments, amply 
covering, and, as I think, concluding, the controversy, 
I cannot enlarge or enforce, and I will spare the committee 
from listening to mere repetition. 
i I shall be pardoned, however, if, upon the other branch of 

the question, — namely, the justice of corporate interference 
t with established rights, — I summon Mr. Powers to the stand 

V.: again. In that same " Remonstrance " of 1864, from which 

Y I have already quoted, he lays down further sound doctrine, 

as follows : — 
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" It is very evident from a perusal of the petitions, that not 
one of them springs from an acknowleged want of accommo- 
dation on the part of the public ; for in all of the mthe one fact 
stands prominently forth, that all the business they propose to 
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do, and the public they propose to accommodate, is the same 
business now done and the same public now accommodated, 
either by the Metropolitan Railroad Company or the Middlesex 
Railroad Company, or both together. 

" Thus, when the Hobbs petitioners ask leave to run from 
Roxbury to Charlestown ISTeck, we know that they wish to run 
upon the rails belonging to these remonstrants ; for that is what 
they have desired to do for the last five years, and it is the only 
practicable, and, we believe, the only possible route from Rox- 
bury to Charlestown Neck. 

" These several petitioners, therefore, ask your honorable body 
to grant them charters, whereby they may either entirely super- 
sede us, your remonstrants, in our rights, and in the business 
we have been chartered to do, or else that they may do a com- 
peting business with us upon our own tracks; or, in other 
words, they ask the legislature to give them all the substantial 
benefit of the tracks built, maintained and owned by us under 
the sanction of the legislature. 

" They ask the legislature of Massachusetts to grant them 
the right to take and use, without our consent, property and 
rights granted to us by a former legislature of the Common- 
wealth, with no other object really in view than that of their 
own pecuniary benefit. 

" In times past the legislature of Massachusetts granted to 
your remonstrants the power to construct, maintain, and use 
a railway or railways, and to run cars by horse-power in the 
streets of Boston, Roxbury and Charlestown. 

" Relying upon the grant of the legislature and the hitherto 
unbroken faith that Massachusetts has maintained in all her 
dealings with the world, the country and her own citizens, 
your remonstrants (or their predecessors, in their corporate 
capacity), after encountering many difficulties and incurring 
very much larger expenditures than was anticipated, have com- 
pleted, and to-day are maintaining and operating, horse rail- 
roads, as follows: The Metropolitan Company have railroads 
running from Boston to Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Dorchester 
and Brookline ; and the Middlesex Company have railroads run- 
ning from Boston to Charlestown, the Navy Yard, Medford, 
Maiden and Somerville." 
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Then, after strengthening the argument by reference to 
the ample equipment of the Metropolitan and Middlesex 
Companies, and their common effort to serve the public, he 
remarks, that a passenger " can go from Scollay's Building 
(the acknowledged central point for street railroads in the 
city of Boston) to the South End every one and a half min- 
utes." * * * "These statistics, which are carefully 
made, show that the remonstrants run a sufficient number 
of cars, and with sufficient frequency, to accommodate the 
several communities they undertake to serve." Further on 
he says, speaking of the " only suggested necessities or 
emergencies on which these applications are based," that 

" The mere statement of them is enough to demonstrate how 
utterly inadequate they are as a ground for asking the legis- 
lature to interfere, and take from our stockholders and give to 
another set of stockholders rights which we have purchased and 
paid for in good faith ; " * * * " and the only possible way 
that a new company could effectually compete with us, would 
be to appropriate, as these petitioners propose, our fixed cap- 
ital to their own uses. They could compete with us on terms 
still more advantageous to themselves, if they also appropriate 
our cars and horses, car-houses and stables. 

" If more cars are required by the public on either of our 
lines, we are ready to supply them up to the limit to which it is 
possible to run them in the streets of the city. It is from time 
to time suggested, that this limit has been already attained in 
Washington Street, and we have great difficulty in obeying the 
city ordinance, which requires that the cars should keep at 
least three hundred feet apart. Any considerable increase 
would render the streets so crowded that ordinary vehicles 
would find it difficult, if not impossible, to make their way. 
These difficulties would be much enhanced, if the new comers 
should be under a separate and rival organization. The same 
number of people are to be carried : and, if we are obliged to 
take off a car for every one the new companies put on our 
track, the public will have no greater accommodation ; if we do 
not diminish the number of our cars, the streets will be over- 
crowded, and a business, which, with economy, is fairly remu- 
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nerative to one 'company, if divided among several companies, 
would inevitably result in a loss to all, and necessarily in an 
ultimate loss to the public. 

" It has been said, and will be said again, by every petitioner 
that comes before you, that they do not ask the legislature to 
take away our charters, and that our suggestions about for- 
feiting our charters or our rights being invaded, have no bear- 
ing on these petitions. 

" In answer to this we refer to the petitions themselves. 

" There are but four streets or avenues leading from Roxbury 
to Boston proper, viz.: Tremont Street, Shawmut Avenue, 
Washington Street and Harrison Avenue. Shawmut Avenue 
ends at Dover Street, so that a new railroad must turn into the 
streets in which the Metropolitan tracks are now laid, and the 
inhabitants of that avenue would loudly protest againt any 
railroad being put there ; for they have horse-cars on either 
side of them within a few hundred feet, sufficient for their 
accommodation, and always have objected to such a use of the 
street." 

It may be suggested that, since these views were expressed, 
Shawmut Avenue has been extended to Tremont Street ;, 
but this fact only strengthens the importance of keeping 
that single leading street free from horse-cars, for pleasure 
travel needs it in summer, and* in time of snow in winter, 
the streets occupied by railway tracks must, it is steadily 
becoming acknowledged, be cleared for the accommodation 
of passengers in the cars, and one highway through the city 
should be left for the use of vehicles on runners. 

Mr. Powers continues the argument as follows : — 

" The precedent established by the General Court has been, 
that those companies which have obtained their charters, built 
their roads and are in successful operation, should be protected ; 
but there are still many parties that hope, by constant impor- 
tuning, to be able to succeed in obtaining some grant that they 
can sell out to the old roads seeking for self-preservation, or 
that they may, without constructing new roads, be enabled to run 
over an established line and gather something that may perhaps 
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be 'profitable. Hence the legislature is troubled with these mat- 
ters yearly, and members have no peace from the petitioners on 
the one side, and the remonstrants on the other. And the 
established horse railroad companies are compelled for self- 
preservation to appear and exert themselves to their utmost to 
preserve their chartered rights and the property under their 
care. 

"When steam railroads were first brought into successful 
operation, the same difficulties arose, and would have continued 
to the present time probably, if the legislature in their wisdom 
had not passed a general law that gave all due encouragement 
to new enterprise, and at the same time established the existing 
roads and the capital invested therein on a firm and stable basis. ' 

" In the history of the steam roads in this Commonwealth, it 
was found absolutely indispensable, for their safe and efficient 
operation, that the motive power of one road should not enter 
upon and pass over the connecting road. 

"In the year 1845 the following law was passed by the legis- 
lature : — 

u * Every railroad corporation which may be the owner of any railroad 
in use, is hereby required, at reasonable times and for a reasonable com- 
pensation, to draw over their road the passengers, merchandise and cars 
of any other railroad corporation, which has been or may hereafter be 
authorized by the legislature to enter with their railroad upon, or to unite 
the same with, the road of such corporation and use such last-named road, 
and if the respective corporations whose roads are so united shall be 
unable to agree upon the compensation to be paid, the supreme court 
shall appoint commissioners/ &c. 

" And in the same year the following law was also passed : — 

" i No locomotive engine or other motive power shall be allowed to run 
upon any railroad constructed by authority of this state, except such as is 
owned and controlled by the corporation owning and managing the road, 
unless by the consent of such corporation.' 

" This law has been found effectual in removing all the trouble 
and vexation formerly endured by the legislature and the par- 
ties on account of such petitions, and has fully and beneficially 
encouraged all necessary enterprise in seeking for new roads, 
when the public demands the same ; and we would respectfully 
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request this legislature to examine fully this matter, and see if a 
similar law in regard to horse railroads would not be equally 
beneficial. 

" The legislature of Massachusetts has created, encouraged 
and protected us thus far, and we have all confidence that it will 
still continue to do so ; and we feel assured that, when we ask it, 
we shall have that investigation which the interests at stake de- 
mand ; and we confidently await and willingly abide by the 
honest judgment of the representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

"All of which is respectfully submitted. 

"John H. Blake, John R. Blake, 

"John Flint, Oliver Brewster, 

"Dudley H. Bayley, William Hendry, 
"Lemuel Shaw, William B. May, 

" Directors of the Metropolitan Bailroad Co. 

"Lawson B. Stone, William W. Wheildon, 

" Geo. W. Palmer, John H. Blake, 

" CHAS. EDW. POWERS, Charles L. Flint, 

" Directors of the Middlesex Bailroad Co. 
" Boston, Jan. 19, 18G4."— {Senate Doc. No. 4, 1864.) 

These were not new views with Mr. Powers. Before they 
were sent to the legislature, he had spent months in impress- 
ing them upon the Street Railway Commissioners, of whom 
Chief Justice Redfield was chairman ) and had called many 
witnesses before them, among them Mr. Studley, then and 
now superintendent of the Middlesex Road, who, in reply to 
a question put by Mr. Powers, said : " I don't think it prac- 
ticable for one corporation to run over the track of another, 
where the lines are competing ones." (Evidence before the 
Street Railway Commissioners, p. 321.) 

If Mr. Studley has, like Mr. Powers, changed his views, 
we have not been made aware of the fact at this hearing. He 
continues a witness for the remonstrants to-day. The peti- 
tioners went to Philadelphia for affidavits, to show that Mr. 
Wharton and Mr. Young had altered their opinions, expressed 
in 1862, as to the practicability of the use of a common track 
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by two street railway corporations. But a better witness 
would have been Mr. Studley, the Middlesex superintend- 
ent. If he, with his practical acquaintance with Boston 
streets, had changed the opinion expressed by him to the 
street railroad commissioners, the petitioners would have 
produced him in their hehalf at this hearing. His silence, 
now, is equivalent to a reiteration of the views he formerly 
expressed. 

I do not think the argument, upon the point of justice or 
practicability either, after these quotations from the president 
and superintendent of the Middlesex, needs help from me. 
" Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee." 

Sir, the petitioners have not seemed troubled much by the 
restraints of modesty at any stage of the present investigation ; 
but I think audacity approached its height, when they ven- 
tured to invite comparisons between the Middlesex and Met- 
ropolitan Companies upon the point of service to the public 
and deserts of management. 

Beset with extraordinary difficulties of location, having a 
new system of passenger transportation to inaugurate, and 
an exacting community to serve therewith, the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company do not claim to have attained perfection 
in the conduct of a street railway, or that they have nothing 
to learn from others ; but they are able to point with pride 
to the fact, that their road was honestly and economically 
built ; that their public returns and private accounts will 
bear scrutiny ; and that the people upon no line of theirs — 
however distant in situation, or unremunerative in patronage 
— have been abandoned by them in mid- winter. They may 
not always have been found in advance of a public need of 
increased accommodations ; although a just inquiry, had a dis- 
appointed public made it, would in general have revealed the 
fact, that the managers of this railroad had not been thought- 
less or unappreciative, but had long been striving to convince 
city authorities of the necessity for street improvements 
which would make it possible for the railroad to meet the 
want. One thing is certain, — that from time to time this 
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corporation and the public have enjoyed the benefit, at the 
directors' board, of the best business talent in our midst. 
Men whose ships have whitened the seas ; whose enterprise 
has made the name of Boston honored in many a commercial 
mart ; who have adorned the professions and our halls of 
legislation ; who have been trusted servants of the public in 
various stations, have brought their talents, their energies, 
and their characters to this work. The difficulty has been in 
the problem itself, — How, encompassed by embarrassments 
beyond control, shall the recognized want be answered ? — 
not in the " lack of brains " to foresee the necessity, or the 
will to meet it. It is not an easy thing to manage large af- 
fairs in which public interests are concerned. Ability, zeal, 
and an enlightened judgment sometimes encounter undeserved 
censure. 

On the first day of the present month, the Boston newspa- 
pers startled their readers with the announcement, that the 
inhabitants of our city, in twenty -three days' time, might be 
without water from Lake Cochituate. As the alarm was 
sounded, condemnation of the short-sightedness of the water 
board, in failing to provide against the threatened famine, 
was heard on every hand. They were loudly reminded of 
past repeated warnings of the inadequate source of supply. 
Yet the gentlemen in the care of this great public interest 
were not undistinguished for sagacity and good judgment, 
and the people had selected them because they possessed 
special qualifications for their post. They had, besides, un- 
limited control in every direction essential to the wise ad- 
ministration of their trust. Are Metropolitan directors the 
only fallible public servants ? 

It is a credit to the Metropolitan Railroad, worthy of pub- 
lic and legislative attention and acknowledgment, that its 
complicated business has been so conducted that it does not 
present itself anywhere as a financial cripple. At no time 
exceeding in results to its stockholders anything above the 
recognized legislative limit of ten per cent, per annum (jsee 
Acts 1871, ch. 381, sect. 34), it has devoted its surplus profits, 
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invariably, to providing increased accommodations for its 
passengers. 

As the cost of construction determines the amount upon 
which dividends are earned and paid, some contrasts, in this 
respect, between the two corporations before you, may not in- 
aptly find a place in this discussion. I quote from the official 
returns, by which it appears that, on September 30, 1870, the 
Middlesex Railroad Company possessed 8 1 2 ^ 3 o miles of track, 
which had cost $369,064.21, or 144,718.79 per mile. By the 
same report, it appears that the Metropolitan Railroad then 
possessed 44 T 8 ^ miles of track, costing $972,486.92, or $21,- 
697.61 per mile ; less than one-half the represented cost of the 
Middlesex Railroad track. In the returns for 1871, the Mid- 
dlesex Railroad is stated to have acquired, within a year, 7 t 3 q 2 5 q 
additional miles of track ; making its whole length of track 
lo^^miles, costing $382,073.22, or $24,484.02 per mile. 
But where, how, when, and at what cost, were these addi- 
tional miles of track acquired ? In what condition are they, 
and for what purpose are they introduced into this return ? 
They do not appear at all in the return for 1870, and the 
Middlesex return for 1871 states, that nothing has been 
charged to capital account for extension of tracks during the 
year. (See Pub. Doc. 1872, No. 29, p. 383.) 

Let us try to solve this mystery. Figures may be dull, but 
the end sought in the inquiry may not have an unimportant 
bearing upon the merits of this candidate for legislative favor. 
Bear in mind that, in 1870, the Middlesex had 8^^ miles of 
track, costing $44,718.79 a mile. They say they added 7^^- 
miles, or nearly doubled their track, during the next year. 
What constituted the addition ? Why, the old, defunct, aban- 
doned, stripped " Cliftondale Road," of unhappy history. It 
was built in 1860, by Mr. James M. Stone and his associates, 
under the circumstances detailed by Mr. Stone in his testi- 
mony before the street railway commissioners. (Report 
of evidence before Street Railway Commissioners , pp. 70- 
73.) After a year or two of disaster, it was purchased, for 
$13,158.19, by Mr. Charles E. Powers and others, who, after 
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stripping the road of its iron, reorganized under the name 
of the " Suburban Railroad." Under this name, returns 
were made to the legislature for several years, at the foot of 
which was repeated, year after year, a dismal " note," say- 
ing : " The rail originally laid was light, and a portion has 
been taken up and removed, leaving the road bed, stringers 
and sleepers ; said rail to be replaced by a heavier one as 
soon as the times and travel will warrant" Imagine a street 
railroad with only a " road-bed " (the highway), " stringers 
and sleepers " ! 

In 1870 Mr. Powers obtained from the legislature author- 
ity to sell this road to the Middlesex Railroad Company. 
{Acts 1870, ch. 20.) It is this valuable road which is made 
to figure in the Middlesex return of 1871, as having in- 
creased the Middlesex track Iffifo miles, reducing the cost 
of that road from $14,718.72 per mile, in 1870, to 124,484.02 
a mile, in 1871. The Middlesex, however, felt obliged to 
continue, in substance, the same melancholy foot-note about 
the condition of the denuded " Cliftondale Branch." {See 
Pub. Doc. 1872, No. 29, p. 382.) 

If the committee will further examine the return for 1871, 
they will find the " Cliftondale " put therein to additional, 
but similar, service in relation to the cost of the Middlesex 
track. Item 36, p. 382, states the " total length of single 
track " to be 15^°^ miles ; item 16, p. 381, puts the " total 
cost" of the Middlesex Railway at $382,073.22; item 17 
gives the " average cost per mile of single track built by the 
company " as $24,484.02, which shows that the " Clifton- 
dale " was included in arriving at these computations ; while, 
strange to say, the cost of this " branch " ($13,158.19) is 
represented, in item 18, as a railway or branch purchased, 
and made, in item 20, to swell the " total cost to this com- 
pany of all railways, built or purchased," to $395,231.14. 

Now, what was the object of all this distortion of facts in the 
Middlesex return for 1871 ? Simply, to delude the legislature 
into the belief that the Middlesex Road had cost about the 
same sum as the other street railways having tracks in Bos- 
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ton and its vicinity. There was something to cover up here. 
But the glaring fact is exposed, that (leaving out the " Clif- 
tondale," for which they paid but $13,158.19), 8^^ miles 
of Middlesex track cost, according to the sworn return of 
their directors in 1870, $44,718.79 a mile, or about twice as 
much as the track of either of the other roads ; and this, too, 
when the Middlesex escaped, in the city of Charlestown, many 
large expenditures to which the other corporations were 
elsewhere subjected. 

It does not interest me, or my clients, to know who were the 
" bottom parties " into whose pockets these enormous profits 
of construction went ; but no one can longer wonder why this 
road pays but three per cent, upon its capital stock, while other 
roads pay ten on theirs. The total cost of the equipment of 
the Middlesex is returned as $175,566.31. The net earnings 
of the company last year, according to its return, were $42,- 
125.03. Had its eight miles of track (excluding the " Clifton- 
dale ") cost but $25,000 a mile, or $200,000, instead of 
$282,000, the $200,000, added to the cost of equipment, 
would make a capital of $375,000 ; upon which the company 
could have paid a dividend of 10 per cent, from the last 
year's earnings, and still had a balance of $7,000 in its 
treasury. 

I do not propose to pursue an examination of the financial 
exhibit made by the Middlesex Railroad, any further at this 
time ; but would suggest, to any one attracted by the subject, 
that, in continuing the exploration he might well begin with 
items 82, 83 and 84 of the return for 1871, and a comparison 
of the " present surplus " item, in the return for 1869, with 
the item in the return for 1870, of " surplus earnings of 
previous year on hand." If he should report the result of his 
investigations to the board of railroad commissioners, they 
might, perhaps, feel it incumbent upon them, acting in the 
public interest, to demand from this company a reconstructed 
" Return." 

I wish, at this point, to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact, that the Middlesex Company makes a 
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larger profit from its passengers than the Metropolitan ; 
and, if the results of its business do not reach the pocket 8 
of its stockholders, it is owing directly to the extraordinary 
inflation of its capital, produced by the original cost of its 
track. 

The table, compiled from the official returns, is as fol- 
lows : — 



Business of the Year ending September 30, 1871. 



Middlesex, 
Metropolitan, 



570,442 
2,233,339 



No. of 
Passengers. 



Receipts from 
Passengers. 



4,030,251 | $214,417 07 
16,386,989 j 882,905 66 



Total Expenses. 



$1 80,483 53 
751,874 10 



Middlesex, 
Metropolitan, 



No. of 

Passengers 

per mile. 

7.065 
7.337 



Receipts per 
Passenger. 

5 320 cts. 
5.387 cts. 



Expenses per 
Passenger. 

4.478 cts. 
4.588 cts. 



Profit per 
Passenger. 

.842 Ct. 

.799 ct. 



By this statement it appears that, while the Metropolitan 
carries more passengers per mile run, and at a greater cost 
per passenger, the Middlesex makes a larger profit on each 
passenger. 

By reference to other tables in the hands of the committee, 
it will further appear that the Metropolitan passengers are, 
in general, conveyed at lower fares than those of the Middle- 
sex ; while the accommodations furnished them, particularly 
the number of cars in their service at remote points, present 
in a contrast still more favorable to the Metropolitan. 

An effort has been made to impress the public with the 
idea, that enormous dividends have been realized by the 
stockholders of the Metropolitan. The facts in evidence 
before you show that the average of dividends, during the 
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whole period of its existence, has been but 7 T 3 ^ per cent, 
per annum. 

If it were just or practicable to force upon the route of 
the Metropolitan, to the discomfort of its own passengers 
as well as the injury of established corporate rights, the 
cars of a company chartered to serve another community,* 
my own neighbors in Cambridge might well dispute, with 
the people of Charles town, title to the privilege. The 
Union Eailway Company conveyed last year in its cars 
6,228,158 passengers from Cambridge and its vicinity; 
while the Middlesex Railroad Company carried but 4,030,- 
251 passengers from Charlestown and its vicinity. All of 
these Cambridge passengers were dropped at the terminus 
in Bowdoin Square, a point considerably more distant from 
the " business centre of Boston " than where their more 
favored neighbors of Charlestown are left. But no compe- 
tent observer will deny, that it is utterly impossible that room 
for the cars from both of these suburban cities can, by any 
plan that human ingenuity oan devise, be now made upon 
the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad in Tremont Street, 
between Scollay Square and Shawmut Avenue. If, then, the 
privilege could be accorded to either, why — I appeal to your 
candor, Mr. Chairman, a Middlesex senator, residing in 
Charlestown — should it be bestowed upon the people who, 
although a third less in number, enjoy already superior 
facilities ? 

We must consider Boston streets as they are, not 
as they will be when the enlightened views expressed 
at this hearing, by General Burt and Mr. Upton, shall 
have prevailed. The grand improvement which they wisely 
counsel, must some day come. The great future of Boston 
will demand noble thoroughfares ; but they have not been 
made yet ; and it is absurd to suppose that they are 
to be created at the State House, in the interest of the 
Middlesex Railroad. When they have been ordered at 
the City Hall, for broader and better reasons than that any 
corporation wants them for its own profit merely, then com- 
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prehensive questions of street railway accommodation will 
have their day. The question as to when and how the im- 
provement shall be made, is a matter for municipal, and not 
legislative determination. 

The pending application of the Middlesex Railroad has 
not failed to draw attention to its merits from the Boston 
press. 

In its leading editorial on March 4, the Daily Advertiser 
discusses the interests involved, with the intelligence, candor 
and independence usual to its treatment of public questions. 

I should be glad, if time allowed, to read the entire arti- 
cle, but will only ask the attention of the committee to a 
brief extract therefrom : — 

"The petitions of both the Middlesex Company and the cor- 
porators oi the proposed new road (Highland) involve the use, 
to a greater or loss extent, of the tracks of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany. If then; is any one point that has been decided by the 
unanimous testimony of all men of experience in horse railroad 
management, it is that such competition is a great evil. Such 
rivalry in the erovvded part of the city would cause endless diffi- 
culty. If two lino were to occupy the same entire route, it is 
impossible to say what conflicts and what vexation to the public 
might not ensue. What the Middlesex Company thought of 
propositions to occupy its track, in 1864, is on record in a printed 
remonstrance presented to the legislature in that year, and the 
arguments then i<«lvan«-i: 5 are as strong to-day as at that time. 
It is true that, H' the fc*r nh of track so occupied in common was 
small, the evil would l.». diminished to some extent; but the pos- 
sible abuses of t v.<-h i> kind < f competition leave one in very great 
doubt, whether ihe hi nut Hi tan Its of the present arrangement 
are not preferable U> ? y piau that involves the use of the same 
tracks for any flislan, e, b» ,vever small, by two competing lines. 
As to the petition < .»]' the Middlesex Company, there is no doubt 
whatever. 

"The public would pay through the nose for the promised bet- 
ter accommodations, and onr streets would be constantly in a 
state of confusion to which their present condition is not to be 
compared. The object of all the companies is the same — to 
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make money ; and though a new broom might sweep clean, the 
ultimate result would be such as to create a strong party in favor 
of abolishing horse cars altogether. In any case, it would inter- 
fere very materially with the admitted rights of the Metropoli- 
tan Company, and prove of no advantage whatever to the com- 
munity. We shall not be accused of undue partiality to the 
Metropolitan Company, when we express the opinion that the 
Middlesex petition ought not to be granted at all." 

Mr. Chairman, — Competition between railroads, travers- 
ing the same line and appealing to the same source for 
support, has always been short-lived, and often resulted 
in injury to the public as well as disaster to stockholders. 
Mr. Dunlap reminded you of the history of the Vermont 
Central and the Rutland, the Camden ?md Amboy and 
the New Jersey Central, among steam roads ; and, at 
home, competition between horse roads has had the same 
ending. When, in 1862, the Suffolk Railroad Company suc- 
ceeded in persuading the legislature to permit it to overstep 
the bounds fixed by the order of the Boston aldermen of 
December, 1859, the natural and usual result followed. After 
a brief period of rivalry, the Metropolitan absorbed the Suf- 
folk, and competition ceased. No legislative enactment can 
be framed which of itself will perpetuate the conflict. If the 
statute forbids a union in name and corporate organization, 
nothing can prevent a practical consolidation when the. same 
persons possess themselves of a controlling interest in the 
stock of both companies, as in the case of the South Boston 
and Metropolitan. The rule holds in private affairs. If two 
men become business competitors in the same market, they 
may quarrel for a time, to the profit of their customers ; but 
at length they combine in a joint monopoly, rather than com- 
mit mutual pecuniary suicide. With the light shed by expe- 
rience, on every side, can any one doubt that, were the 
Middlesex petitioners to obtain that which they now seek, 
although a brief struggle might ensue, irt the final result a 
combination of stockholders would terminate the battle, in 
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spite of any legislative restraint possible in the premises ? 
And what, then, would be the public gain ? 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : You have kindly and indul- 
gently followed me through a review of the main points that 
arise upon the inquiry in which you are engaged. I ask you 
to reject this petition, and I pray the legislature to reject it, 
because it was born in dishonor, and can serve no useful public 
end. Let the Middlesex Company, before it enters our field, 
silence the outcry against it of deserted communities that it 
has engaged to serve. Leave the Metropolitan Railroad to its 
legitimate work. Throw no fresh embarrassment into its 
difficult path Take away, rather, its charter wholly, if you 
believe it merits forfeiture. Do not consign that company to 
a contention, profitless to all, whether passengers or stock- 
holders. Say, by the dismissal of these petitioners, to all 
who approach the legislature for like ends, that Massachu- 
setts keeps her faith with those who keep their faith with 
her, and that her laws are made in the public interest, and 
are not lent to any scheme of individual or corporate plunder. 



CLOSING ARGUMENT IN BEHALF OF THE PETITIONERS, 
BY" GEORGE O. SHATTUCK, Esq. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

I appear here in behalf of six thousand petitioners in the 
city of Charlestown, including every member of its pity 
government, the mayor, aldermen and common council, and 
in behalf of twenty-five hundred citizens residing at the 
South End of Boston, and also in behalf of the Middlesex 
Railroad Company, and ask that better accommodations 
may be given for travel by a street railway between Charles- 
town and the southerly part of Boston. The first question 
that has been presented here is whether the Middlesex Road 
is a proper party to be entrusted with this franchise, and 
that question we are ready to meet. The directors of 
the Middlesex Road to-day are Charles E. Powers, John 
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Goldthwait, James Beck, Cyrus Wakefield, George 0. Car- 
penter, William H. Kent, Nahum Chapin, George W. Palmer 
and Caleb Rand. All of those gentlemen are known in 
the community for their integrity and character ; and if you 
can find anywhere in the Commonwealth a board of directors 
more trustworthy and more competent to discharge any 
trust or hold any franchise the Commonwealth may see fit 
to entrust them with, I have failed to find them. The 
strongest evidence which I can bring in favor of these gen- 
tlemen is, that* the only charge which has been brought 
against this corporation, except in relation to the form of 
the returns this year, which were made up by the clerk of 
the railroad commissioners, is one, that is raked up after a 
lapse of fifteen years, in relation to the building of the road 
at a time when none of the present directors had anything 
to do with it. This stale charge, which has been inves- 
tigated over and over again, and which I supposed had been 
put to rest, is the only one they have been able to bring 
against this corporation. 

They charge that our road cost too much. The fact 
undoubtedly is, that the Middlesex Road, at the time it was 
built, was paid for in stock. Nobody sras ready to sub- 
scribe for the stock at par, and, therefore, a contract was 
made with parties to build the road for stock, and it cost 
more than it would have cost if paid tor in cash. Vou are 
to consider, however, that $20,000 per mile is not a fair 
cost of a road built as this was in Cli trlestown. In the first 
place, the Middlesex Road paid $lf>.O00 in ea.sb to the city 
of Boston for the right to lay its tracks in tlu city of Bos- 
ton ; it paid $5,000 to the city of Charlestowr, for the right 
to lay its tracks there, and burden after bur den m the way 
of paving has been imposed upon it. I make no complaint 
of this; but, when they charge us with unduly increasing the 
cost of the road, it is fair that all the items should be taken 
into account. Take their own road, the Metropolitan, the 
question of its cost was not long ago before n commission ; and 
it appeared that about a mile and one-t) urd of their road, 
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the part in Washington Street, cost them in cash, $46,197.96, 
which was about as much as the Middlesex Road cost in 
stock. How do they reduce the average ? They put in 
roads out of town, some of which are buried up, and have 
been buried for years ; they include them in making up the 
average cost of their road, and that reduces it to $25,000 a 
mile. By including the Dorchester Avenue Road, parts of 
which cost less than $4,000 or $5,000 a mile, and all its 
tracks out in the country, some in use and some buried up — 
by taking all these, they make the average cost of their 
road very low. So does the Middlesex. They are not 
responsible for the form of the returns. They consulted 
the commissioners as to the proper mode of making them, 
and the commissioners themselves changed the returns from 
the original figures to what they are now. The law requires 
that every foot of road, whether in use or not, or whether it 
cost much or little, shall be included, and they ask the aver- 
age cost per mile of the whole. There is no attempt to 
conceal anything. You may search over these returns for 
the last fifteen years, and you will find always an honest and 
exact statement of the cost of the road. This year they 
have bought the Cliftondale Road. The commissioners 
don't ask them what their road to Charlestown had cost, or 
what their road to Cliftondale had cost ; but they ask the 
average cost of the whole road, and they made a return 
exactly as they were bound to. But, that no one should be 
misled, they stated at the foot of the return, what they were 
under no obligation to state, that on a part of their road the 
iron rails had been taken up. I should like to know what 
deception, what want of perfect fairness and integrity there 
is in their making up their returns in this form, as they 
were obliged to. 

The fact that this road was built with stock has been flung 
about before the legislature, the board of aldermen, railroad 
commissioners, wherever the Middlesex Road has appeared. 
But the Metropolitan is the only road in regard to which it 
has been proved that there was an issue of stock not repre- 
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sented by capital, and that was a transaction that has been 
hushed up pretty carefully, and one which I don't care to go 
into. My intention was to have nothing to say about it. 
Judge Redfield and Mr. Richardson and others were appointed 
a commission in 1865, by the Commonwealth, and reported 
upon this mode of building railways with stock, as follows : 
" This mode of building railways, and of putting corporations 
in operation, has become so common and almost universal 
throughout the country, that we suppose it is done by the 
best-intentioned men, in the utmost good faith and sincerity, 
without the remotest suspicion that there is anything wrong 
in it, and certainly without supposing that it is ' illegal.' " 
And then they go on to say it is not a fraudulent issue of 
shares ; it is technically illegal and improper, but it is not 
fraudulent. I have no doubt that nine out of ten roads in 
this country have been built with stock, and the cost of the 
Middlesex Road was increased by it to a certain extent. The 
Metropolitan, and all the horse railroads — except the South 
Boston Road — in the neighborhood of Boston, were built in 
that way. 

But what is the inference that they draw from 
They say we cannot carry passengers at as low ; 
other roads. But is it not proved to-dai 
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ing passengers cheaper than they are i 
given by the president of the Metropolit 
fusal to give this accommodation an*! 
Charlestown, that he could not afford 
for five cents, the price the Middlesex el 
a passenger, resulting from the inflan ^ 
quence of the construction of the r- ' 
hardly a mill per trip. It would not 
way or the other, the cost of transporting them 
dent of the Metropolitan Railroad Company made 
swer to our question : " You say you declined to carry pas- 
sengers from Charlestown to the South Kind for two reasons : 
in the first place, because you had all the business you could 
do; and, in the next place, they charged five cents fare and 
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yon charged six cents. Those were the two reasons ? — Ans. 
Yes, sir, they were." That is Mr. Draper's own testimony. 
There is no better evidence of the weakness of the case than 
the fact, that these intelligent gentlemen, men of experience 
in legislative matters, are obliged to waste hours and hours 
of your valuable time in raking up this stale charge, that was 
investigated and put" at rest a dozen years ago ; and when 
they know perfectly well, that not one of the gentlemen who 
is now connected with the road, had anything to do with it 
at that time. 

Now, gentlemen, the Middlesex Road asks for the right to 
accommodate the people of Charlestown and the South End, 
by this continuous line between them. Do they ask it in 
good faith ? I think they have furnished the best possible 
evidence of good faith, when they show here that once they 
have induced he Metropolitan Road to furnish this accommo- 
dation, and submitted to the annoyance, as they call it, of 
allowing the "Metropolitan to run its cars over their track in 
Charlestown, for the sake of furnishing this very accommoda- 
tion; and when it also appears that, within less than two 
years, they proposed to the Metropolitan Road to do it again, 
and ode red to submit to the annoyance, if it is an annoy- 
ance, of ha ring the Metropolitan Road run over their tracks 
into Charlestown, tor the sake of furnishing this accommoda- 
tion. 1 should 1'ke to know what better evidence there can 
possibly be that thoy are acting in good faith in this matter, 
than that they have urged the Metropolitan Road twice to 
furnish this acoomiuudation, by sending their cars to Charles- 
town ; and, it was only when they refused, that they came 
here and asked for the privilege of running their own cars 
to the South End. U has a very significant bearing upon this 
question, that, when the Metropolitan Road was asked to 
send its cars to Charlestown, it did not then object that it 
would put too many cars on Tremont Street, although, 
whether the cars of the Metropolitan Road run to do this 
business, or the cars of the Middlesex Road, it would furnish 
the same additional obstruction. 
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I have alluded to the fact, that the remonstrants have 
raked up a stale charge of fifteen years' standing to bring 
against this road. They appear to be fond of old testimony ; 
testimony that was given in view of a different state of 
things, before we had experience upon this question, and 
which experience has shown to be worthless. You know, 
that, when steam railroads were first chartered in Massachu- 
setts, it was supposed that everybody who had any freight 
to carry, and who could build a car, would run over the road, 
paying a toll for so doing ; and you will find that the char- 
ter of the Providence and some other roads provides for the 
payment of a toll for the use of the road in this way. It was 
soon discovered, that locomotives owned by different compa- 
nies could not be safely operated on the same track ; and 
there is a law that has been on our statute books for years, 
prohibiting the use of the locomotives of more than one com- 
pany upon one track. When the horse railroads were first 
built, there was supposed to be the same difficulty, and a large 
amount of testimony, of persons with very limited experience, 
was produced in the hearing before Judg > Redfield arc! 
others, to the effect that it would be impossible to allow 
different companies to use the same track. Bui .' he testimony 
was not uniform, 

Mr. Pierson, the manager of a Brooklyn city railroad for 
ten years, was one of the gentlemen, an 1 he said : tw I ion't 
think it necessarily follows, if one company runs its <: rs over 
the track of another, that there will bo delays r^id interfer- 
ences. It is a contingency that might follow, but does not 
necessarily follow. There are six roads that sfjvrt from here, 
and all run on the same track for different distances. There 
is no difficulty ; and if there is no riiilicuUy here, then there 
is no necessary conflict in such a case. There may be a con- 
flict, if the parties are disposed to make it : but I don't think 
it is difficult to run your cars so that they would not con- 
flict." Now the remonstrants knew perfectly well that, after 
I an experience of twelve or fifteen years in New York and 

t* Philadelphia, it was impossible to find any testimony of any 
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value to show that there is anything impracticable or serious- 
ly difficult in running the cars of different corporations over 
the same track. It is done every day for miles in Philadel- 
phia ; and it is done in New York for miles, through streets 
narrower than ours, with five or six corporations running 
over the same track ; and it is done at Brooklyn. There was 
no evidence to be had that there would be any difficulty in 
it ; if there had been evidence to be had, undoubtedly they 
would have furnished it on the other side. What do they 
do ? They put these two old affidavits, a dozen years old, 
taken from men who had had little practical experience, and 
they fill the newspapers with these affidavits, and give the 
impression that it is really impossible to run the cars of one 
corporation over the track of another corporation. They 
even induced the respectable " Daily Advertiser," on the day 
•after their evidence was published, to say, after reading their 
affidavits ten years old (when they were^printed in the news- 
papers one was not marked by its date, so that it appeared to 
be as green and fresh as any of our evidence), " It is clearly 
admitted on all sides that it is impracticable to run the cars 
of two corporations on the same track." Whether my friend 
on the other side furnished the pamphlet containing the evi- 
dence, I don't know. 

Mr. Muzzey. — Does the gentleman mean to ask a question, 
or merely to throw out a hint ? 

Mr. Shattuck. — I have not asked any question. 

Mr. Muzzky. — 1 should like to say, that I never wrote a 
line or furnished any matter for the " Advertiser " regarding 
this controversy ; and I will add, that I do not think the " Ad- 
vertisers " influence is procurable in horse railroad conflicts, 
or upon any other subject, improperly. 

Mr. Shattuck — I have no idea of charging the " Advertiser" 
with being purchased. I did not charge him with having 
written for the " Advertiser." Ijmerely said that their evidence, 
ten years old, had misled as wise a man as the editor of the 
" Daily Advertiser/' He said it was utterly impracticable to 
run the cars of two companies on the same track. But that 
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was about the 4th or 5th of March, before any of our evidence 
went in, and we had some interesting evidence afterwards ; 
and, in the course of a week, the " Daily Advertiser,'' being dis- 
posed to do fairly, stated as follows : " As to the use of 
tracks in common by competing lines, there is a conflict of 
testimony ; and experts differ from one another, and from 
themselves at different times. The balance of the testimony 
is manifestly on the side of the oldest experience." 

Now, I will venture to assert, that there is not a man who 
can be found, — I think it is a fair inference, — in New York 
or Philadelphia, or wherever they have tried this thoroughly, 
who will say there is any serious practical difficulty in run- 
ning the cars of two or three companies on the same line. 
You will observe, that all the testimony they put in here is 
from persons who are without practical experience* in the 
matter. Why didn't they ask the manager of the South 
Boston Road, or sorfle of his assistants who have been run- 
ning for years over the Metropolitan Road? Why didn't 
they ask the Lynn and Boston, which has run over the Mid- 
dlesex for years ? There is no doubt that you can make 
difficulty ; but you cannot find to-day — and that is the fair 
result of the evidence — a man with any experience, who does 
not say there is no practical difficulty whatever, with proper 
rules, in running the cars of one, two, three or four com- 
panies on the same track. One gentleman says there is an 
advantage in it, in securing more regularity ; because, if one 
car " loafs " in front of another, the conductor of the other 
corporation will make complaint,- and in that way greater 
efficiency on the part of conductors and driver?., and greater 
regularity, will be secured. That is stated by the gentleman 
who has had the most experience in these matters in Phila- 
delphia. I think, if you inquire here concerning the Lynn 
and Boston running over the Middlesex, you will find, where 
they run in Charlestown, the can; run more regularly than on 
any other part of the road ; because it is necessary, where the 
cars of two corporations run over the same track, as they do 
there, to have a more stringent regulation. 
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I now come to the alleged difficulty of running through 
Tremont Street. It appears from the evidence, that hours 
and hours every day are wasted in Tremont Street, by the 
delay in shifting horses from one end of the car to the other, 
and rendering accounts ; 128 cars per hour are the largest 
number which are run in one direction on Tremont Street. 
Mr. Dickinson says, in New York, on a track occupied by 
two companies, there are run 240 cars an hour, and that 
they intend to put on thirty more in a few days ; making an 
additional car every three minutes, which will make 260 cars 
an hour on one track, and he anticipates no difficulty what- 
ever. If you will stand upon Tremont Street, and watch the 
cars there, you will find they run as well when they are 
twenty or thirty feet apart as when they are 300 ; and the 
ordinance of the city of Boston, to-day, allows those cars to be 
within ten feet of each other. That has been contradicted ; 
but 1 have looked at the ordinance, and find that to be the 
law. The ordinance is in the volume of 1869. It allows the 
cars to be run within ten feet of each other. If they were 
run within eighty-eight feet of each other, running four miles 
an hour, there would be four cars per minute, nearly twice as 
many as there are now. I venture to predict that we shall 
see the time, within five years or ten years, when 300 cars 
per hour will move in one direction through Tremont Street 
with less difficulty than they now run 128. Before leaving 
this subject, let me say a word as to the suggestion of Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Upton, who come in here with certain theories 
that the streets ought not to be embarrassed and obstructed 
by having these horse-cars. Mr. Burt would exclude horse- 
cars from Tremont Street. They fail to remember that the 
real difficulty is, that the travel will go there and people 
will ride ; and the question is, whether you will have in our 
streets horse-cars, which can carry forty passengers, or omni- 
buses, which can vany thirteen or fifteen passengers. If you 
take out your 'minibuses, you will find hacks, or some other 
private coixwyancos taking their places. That is the pase in 
London or Paris, or uiiv other of the large European cities. 
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You see on the streets omnibuses or cabs by the hundred, 
crowding along through the great thoroughfares, because 
they have no horse-cars. Taking away the horse-cars would 
not relieve the streets, but it actually adds to the obstruction 
of the streets. When I say that three hundred cars will 
probably run through Tremont Street, I only mean to say 
the travel will require it ; the people must go by some mode 
of conveyance, and that is the best mode of conveyance that 
can be adopted. 

I omitted to refer, in its proper place, to the charges of 
mismanagement against the Middlesex Road, in not furnish- 
ing the proper amount of accommodation to the suburbs. I 
will say but a single word on that point. 

They brought here a gentleman from Medford. Now any- 
body knows how bleak and cold it is in winter. The Med- 
ford people have two steam railroads, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that many passengers will ride in the horse cars in cold 
or stormy weather. In fact, they have only from one to three 
passengers a trip in winter. When this witness was brought 
here and put upon the stand, I expected to hear some com- 
plaint^ But what did he say ? He said that lie had been to Mr. 
Powers, and told him that he did not want to lose his rights, 
and hoped the cars would begin to run again soon ; and Mr. 
Powers told him they would. That is all the complaint we 
have heard from Medford. 

Then one man was brought from Everett, and he made 
some complaint. There are 1,200 people in that part of 
Everett, and they have steam railroad tracks in their town. 
The horse-cars run out once an hour : and they would run 
three times an hour, if the Middlesex Company could find land 
convenient for a stable. That is not a very serious charge. 
They have conveyance for six and a quarter cents. It strikes 
me that is about as much as the town could expect, under the 
circumstances. But I do not claim that my friend, Mr. Pow- 

i ers, is perfect. I suppose a little competition would help him. 

^ I have no doubt, that, if you give him a chance to compete 

t' with the Metropolitan Railroad, at the Sou;h End, it willim- 
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prove the accommodation everywhere — in Everett, as well as 
everywhere else. All these roads, with their complicated ar- 
rangements, their multiplicity of details, their reasonable and 
unreasonable drivers and conductors, find it almost impossi- 
ble to satisfy people, unless they have some competition 
to stimulate them. 

I now come to this question of competition. Certainly, I 
was a little surprised at the course that was taken here this 
morning by my friend (Mr. Muzzey) in his argument, as it 
seems to me in direct opposition to the views which I sup- 
posed had been presented by the counsel upon the other side 
in the case of the Highland Railroad, and also by the presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Road, in his testimony. I supposed 
that it was admitted, that the effect of having a road on a par- 
allel line, running as this would, over Shawmut Avenue to 
the South End, would be an advantage to both roads ; I sup- 
posed there was no question about that. Mr. Bates, in his 
opening on behalf of the Metropolitan Road, in the Highland 
case, said : — 

" I believe, Mr. Chairman, in competition ; always have be- 
lieved in it. But there are two things requisite to make compe- 
tition useful. One is, there must be business enough to sustain 
two lines ; and, secondly, there must be a place in which to do 
that business. I would, to-day, like to see another line of horse 
railroad established in the city of Boston, if there was a proper 
place to establish it, because I think there would be business 
enough to support two lines, and let the two run side by side." 

All he wants is space. Very clear and plain. There is 
no modification of it ; no desire to modify it. Allow me to 
interrupt for a moment, to read the city ordinance to which 
I referred. It is section 41, on the 116th page of the ordi- 
nances of 1869. 

" No owner, driver, or other person having the care of any 
street car, chaise, carryall, hackney carriage, truck, cart, wagon, 
handcart, sleigh, sled, handsled, or other vehicle whatever, fin- 
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ished or unfinished, with or without a horse or horses or other 
animal or animals harnessed thereto, shall drive or place, or 
allow to be driven or placed, said vehicle or the horse or horses 
or other animal or animals attached thereto, within ten feet of 
the vehicle in front of the same," etc. 

Mr. Bates. — That is undoubtedly the ordinance ; but the 
ordinance relating to horse cars is still in force, which says 
that they shall not go within one hundred feet of each other. 
Although this ordinance of 1869 says that the driver of" no 
vehicle," street car or other, shall go within ten feet of 
another, still they have not repealed the other ordinance 
relating specially to horse cars. Perhaps that may be con- 
sidered a repeal. I hope it is, but I am afraid it is not. 

The Chairman. — Practically, they act on this 

Mr. Shattuck. — They act on this. 

Mr. Bates. — That is true, but, if a suit comes up, there 
will be damages, if the ordinance requiring the cars to keep 
a hundred feet apart is not observed. 

Mr. Shattuck. — If a suit comes up, I have no doubt that 
the supreme court will decide it upon the latter ordinance. 
To resume my argument : We have the testimony of Mr. 
Draper, the president of this road, which is in accordance 
with Mr. Bates's view. I asked him : — 

" Q. Don't you think it is better policy to have the. business 
done more snugly than it can be done with so many lines? A, 
I think, if Shawmut Avenue, and Washington Street and Tre- 
mont Street and Harrison Avenue were straight, wide avenues 
leading into the city, and each one could be occupied by a dif- 
ferent corporation, it would be better for all of tbem ; but I think, 
where there is only one avenue, and that is little, as it is here, 
that one corporation had better keep it. 

" Q. You agree with what Mr. Bates said in Ins opening: 
he believed in competition, always had believed in it, he liked 
competing lines; the only obstacle w r as going through the 
avenue at this end? A. You don't take the whole of my 
meaning. I mean, if there were four lines, and four different 
corporations owned them, they coidd do the business much more 
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economically than they can where it is scattered, as it is in Bos- 
ton. 

" Q. That is, the true theory in the management of horse 
railroads is to have each road running a single line, not having 
it branching out over all the cross streets ? A. Each road 
should keep on its own line. 

" Q. Mr. Derby's policy, which he inaugurated, of the Met 
ropolitan's absorbing everything was a mistake ; the taking of 
the Dorchester Avenue Road was a mistake ? A. I think it 
was, decidedly, a mistake ; but we shall have to absorb the 
Highland Railroad, if its charter is granted. 

" Q. In New York they have these competing lines running 
up and down the different avenues under the management of 
different corporations ? A. Yes, sir. 

" Q. There has been no tendency there to combination ; 
they never have merged into one another or combined? A. 
T *vt they do »ft. interfere with each other." 

There wo have it. We have the distinct admission of the 
counsel of this corporation, in his opening in the case of 
the Highland Railroad, and of the president of the Metro- 
politan corporation in his testimony in this case, that the 
competition of these roads at the South End, on those broad 
avenues, will be desirable. We know it, also, as a matter 
of common sense, and it is proved by the working of this 
system in New York, — in the case, for instance, of the Sixth 
Avenue Road, — that the effect of having these competing 
lines is good. If the cars run slowly, if the drivers are 
uncivil, the people go to the other railroad. It is too plain 
for any argument. 

There is another consideration to which I wish to call the 
particular attention of the committee, because the question 
has been asked here, whether they will not combine. We 
know that there has been a great tendency, with steam rail- 
roads, to combination. In New York, all those large corpo- 
rations under the control of Vanderbilt and others have 
been combining for the last fifteen oifbwenty years. On the 
other hand, the horse railroads in New York, Philadelphia 
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and Brooklyn never have combined. There has been no 
tendency toward combination. Why is that ? I will explain 
precisely why it is, and illustrate it by a few statistics. It is 
owing to the nature of the business. On a steam railroad, a 
large business can be done more economically than a small 
business. On a steam railroad, if you have fifty passengers 
to carry, you must have a locomotive, a baggage car and 
passenger car, an engineer, a conductor, fireman, brakeman 
and baggage master — all for the purpose of carrying fifty 
passengers. If you take another fifty, you will put on 
another passenger car, simply, and you can carry the hun- 
dred about as cheaply as you can fifty. So, if you have six 
hundred, you will need a little heavier engine, perhaps, and 
more cars ; but the expense is not substantially increased 
The result is, the more passengers you have, the cheaper you 
can afford to carry them. 

This is illustrated by statistics. Take, for instance, the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. In 1859 they carried, in round 
numbers, twenty-five millions of passengers one mile, and 
seven million tons of freight one mile. The cost of their 
road and equipment was, in round numbers, $4/219,000. In 
1869 their business had more than doubled. Their passengers 
had increased from 25,000,000 to 51,000,000, and V l eir freight 
from 7,000,000 tons to 16,000,000. But the oost of their 
road equipment had only increased about twenty-five per cent. 
The result of it is that every passenger, in 1S69, on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, is obliged to contribute only 
about half as much toward dividends, if they pay the same 
rates as they did before, as a passenger was oblige i to pay 
in 1859. In other words, as you increase the business on a 
steam railroad, you reduce the cost of transportation : and 
therefore the larger the road, within cert air. limitations, the 
less in proportion it will cost to run it. 

On the other hand, take a horse railroad, and when you 
have fifty passengers, they require a car. a pair of horses, a 
conductor and driver, And a certain amount of stable-room. 
If you get fifty more, you must have another car, another 
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pair of horses, another conductor and driver, so much addi- 
tional stable-room, and so much more detail and trouble ; so 
that you will find that, as the business increases upon a horse 
railroad, you must increase the capital invested in the same 
proportion. I have taken the Boston and Maine, the Provi- 
dence and the Eastern, and have compared their cost in 1859 
and 1869, and I find that, although their business had more 
than doubled, the cost of the road and equipments upon 
which dividends were to be paid had not very substantially 
increased. But, on the other hand, the road and equipment 
of the Metropolitan had cost, in 1859, $575,000. They carried 
4,893,000 passengers. In 1871, their passengers had increased 
to 16,000,000 — a little more than three times as many 
— and the cost of their road and equipment had increased 
from £515,000 to $1,705,000. That is, the cost of the road 
arid equipment had increased just as rapidly as the business 
increased ; so that each passenger to-day is obliged to con- 
tribute just as much toward the dividends as a passenger in 
1859, when they had only one-third as much business. I 
have taken the Broadway Road, and I find substantially the 
same result there. It follows from that, that you will find 
no instance where wise managers have consolidated these 
horse railroads. This system of consolidation began under 
Mr. Derby, who had been educated in steam railroads. 

Mr. Bates — It began long before him. 

Mr. SiiATrncK. — I will tell you how it began. These out- 
of-town roads were built by parties interested in the neigh- 
borhood, aud they asked the trunk roads to come in and run 
them for their benefit. The Metropolitan Road never cared 
to take the Jamaica Plain or West Roxbury, the Milton or 
any of these out-of-town roads. It was simply that the peo- 
ple practically said it must take them and run them. It was 
just so with the Middlesex. They never sought the Clifton- 
dale, or the Maiden and Medford. On the contrary, the 
quarrel between the Cliftondale and the Middlesex was, that 
the Middlesex refi/sed to take the Cliftondale Road, after, as 
the president of the Cliftondale said, they had made an 

43 
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agreement with him that they would. That is not the 
kind of consolidation to which I refer as objectionable. None 
of these trunk roads seek these out-of-town lines ; they take 
them because they are obliged to take them for the public 
accommodation. But the purchase of the Dorchester Avenue 
Road by the Metropolitan was what I call objectionable con- 
solidation ; that is, obtaining possession of a parallel road, 
and increasing the number of their main lines. The Mid- 
dlesex has never done anything of that kind. On the con- 
trary, they got rid of the Chelsea Road and the Somerville 
Branch Road (which was another line coming into Boston) 
as soon as they could. The Metropolitan is the only road 
which ever adopted what. I call the policy of consolidation" 
If you go over the whole of the United States, I do not think 
you will find any horse railroads that, under wise management, 
have been consolidated, simply because by increasing the 
amount of business you must increase the capital just so' tar, 
and there is nothing saved in the cost of doing- the business. 
If you will bear this in mind, it will relieve you from nny 
apprehension of consolidation. Take this South Boston 
Road. It is true that the president said here the other day, 
that he should prefer to consolidate that road with the Metro- 
politan, but I do not believe that the judicious owner of a 
large amount of the stock in both corporations, and who un- 
derstands the management of it, would consent to the consol- 
idation, if he is to own the stock permanently. I say that 
the South Boston Road is managed more satisfactorily to the 
whole community and to its own stockholders, and pays bet- 
ter dividends than it could be expected to pay if there was 
consolidation. If I were the owner of the Metropolitan Road 
and of the South Boston Road, I should be careful not to 
have any consolidation ; because I should know that, with 
separate organizations, with the competition which separate 
organizations create, greater efficiency can be secured ; that, 
by having a small road, I should secure better management 
and better accommodation for the pubH? than could be 
secured by having this grand monopoly. Why, my friend, 
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Mr. Draper, when he was talking about this, 
saying, time and again, that he had more b 
could do ; and when he was asked to run c 
town he said : " I cannot do it ; I have as mm 
as I can manage." 

Why is it that the people of South Boston 
crowds to prevent the consolidation of the 
Road with the Metropolitan Road ? Why is v 
pie are dissatisfied with the Metropolitan Roa 
that they come in crowds before the legislature 
of it ? It is not that my friend, Mr. Dx^aper, is 
or less good-natured, or less accommodating i 
these other managers. It is that he is strugj 
load which no human being can carry. The 
Railroad is too large. You heard the patheti. 
Mr. Burt of the breaking down of my friend, Mi 
worthy man, whom we all knew ; and the break 
Colonel Brigham, who struggled under that loa 
persons, who left beforfc them, whose names I co; 
whose health was broken down by attempting th 
task of managing this enormous monopoly. 

I do not come here to say anything against tlu 
these managers of the Metropolitan Railroad Coi 
I do say, that they are in the unfortunate positioi 
undertaken something which no human powers c 
to the satisfaction of the public. When you reduce 
ness (and that is all it amounts to), when you sej 
road to the South End, or two roads to the Soi 
will simply prevent its expansion beyond its pres 
There is no danger of reducing it. Their increase ie 
passengers a year. You will secure what the pu 
to have secured, and what I have no doubt the M 
Railroad will ultimately thank you for ; that i 
efficient corporation for the stockholders and a 1 
factory one for the public. 

Now, it is so natural for me to look at the presen 
things, to look forward rather than backward, that 
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aat green pamphlet, which my friend, Mr. 
s counsel for the Metropolitan Road, some 
ears ago, paid for by them, and written to 
views. When a corporation is reduced to 
finding capital to support them, before a leg- 
tee, by taking their own arguments, made to 
eight years ago, under entirely different cir- 
ey must be weak indeed. But, taking the con- 
s as it existed in 1864, I think this document 
aps fairer, than any the Metropolitan Railroad 
1 before, or has issued since. I am willing, if 
ircumstances as they were, to take every syl- 
be governed by it. But you will bear in mind 
, Mr. Powers, in writing this pamphlet, not 
aw the circumstances of 1864, but he was look- 
ire, looking forward to 1872, to the accommo- 
the people would .then require for the business 
id if, side by side with what Mr. Powers said as 
will take what he predicted as to 1872, I shall 
3tropolitan Railroad for producing the document. 
> it. The traffic of the horse railroads of Boston 
the rate of two millions a year. The business of 
) more than twice as large as that of 1864. The 
assengers carried in 1864, was some eighteen or 
ilions on all the lines ; it will be thirty-five mil- 
iar. The Metropolitan has increased, on an aver- 
m a year, since 1859. That is what Mr. Powers 
1. He says : — 

aought to exist " [that is, the necessity for a through 

xxbury to Charlestown Neck], "then we ask if it 

e the wiser and better course for the public, and the 

r us, first to see whether these two remonstrants 

into some mutual arrangement so that they can do 

without a change of cars, and thus avoid the neces- 

ing another corporation with a capital of five hun- 

nd dollars to do it. If there shoidd appear to be 

1 for such an arrangement, we havo greater facilities 
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for accomplishing it than a new company woulc 
ness is to furnish such facilities as the public d 
pay for ; and, if there is an actual demand for a t* 
Roxbury to Charlestown, it will be our interest 

Within a year or two after the writing of \ 
Mr. Powers came to the conclusion that there : 
for such a through line, and made an amicable 
with the Metropolitan Railroad, by which they 
to Charlestown. That arrangement continue* 
and then the Metropolitan withdrew their car 
lapse of several years, Mr. Powers again came . 
sion that such a line was needed ; and last ye 
to the admitted testimony in this case, he agai. 
the Metropolitan Railroad, and told them that v 
mand existed, and that they must run their cai' 
town, or he must run his cars to the South End 
to make a perfectly fair arrangement, and fai 
Simply because the Metropolitan Railroad ha< 
business, and because they could not afford to c 
gers there for five cents, which Mr. Powers is r 
Undoubtedly, there are statements in the pamphlc 
wrong of running the cars of one corporation on i 
another, and taking away the business of one cor 
establishing another ; and if the business of the M 
were so small that they would be seriously injure < 
illed by it, that objection would be of some weight 
they have a business of sixteen millions of passeng 
and when it is increasing at the rate of a million 
is idle for them to come before this committee a 
that there is any serious alarm as to their ability t< 
dends. This is not a new corporation that comes 
ing new powers. Will the committee bear with 
ment in reviewing some of these statutes, in orde 
may learn what the rights of the Middlesex Ro& 
legislative grants ? 

The Middlesex Railroad, so far as the legislati' 
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;d, would have had the same right to lay its 

ut Avenue to-day that the Metropolitan has. 

of Massachusetts has twice, by two suc- 

e in 1857 and one in 1859, authorized the 

i to lay its tracks and run its cars in any of 

Boston. (Acts of 1857, chapter 43 ; Acts of 

205.) 

-The South Boston and Cambridge Roads had 
u I admit that. 

jk. — I do not ask you to admit it ; it is statute 
^tropolitan Railroad has the right to lay its 
ere in the city of Boston that the board of 
r locate them ; they have the right to go to the 
n d the Middlesex had the right to go to the 
One owns the business just as much as the 
ccording to the legislation which stands here 
are not asking for anything (except in the mat- 
over their tracks, which I shall presently con- 
differs from what the legislature has granted 
. It was never intended that the Metropolitan 
ould monopolize the business of Boston. Their 
ital was only $500,000, for the purpose of laying 
rtain localities. They have increased their cap- 
)0,000. We only ask for what we should have 
joyed to-day, if it had not been for the superior 
f the Metropolitan Railroad with the aldermen of 
Boston. They said, u This is an out-of-town 
d they made us pay $15,000 for the privilege of 
treets of the city. They made the Metropolitan 
1 sum once— $4,000. 
es. — Four thousand at one time and six thousand 

ttuck. — We had a right to come into the city and 

cks. The legislature did not intend to build up 

y here ; but the aldermen said : " No ; you are an 

a road ; the Metropolitan is an in-town road ; we 

them the right.'' They did give them the right ; 
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and we come here to-day, not asking any. 
taking away any rights, but simply asking tb, 
given to us years ago, may be restored and & 
Act of the legislature. They also complain - 
run over their track for a limited distance, 
committee understand perfectly well when 
Scollay Square up to the extension of Sha> 
My friend (Mr. Muzzey) read a statement from' 
in regard to Shawmut Avenue, made in 186-3, 
mut Avenue only extended to Dover Streets I 
cation to the present state of things. A tra 
then be located there conveniently ; now it ca 1 
Avenue has been extended through to Tremoi t 
everybody expects a track there. There a, 
petitioners asking for it, and nobody objects t«' f 
to run over their track, and that is all we ask.' 
have they to object to it ? In the first place, Ji 
and Mr. Richardson decided that a part of th 
part this side of Boylston Street, was held, not' 
ropolitan Railroad for its own benefit, but for t 
all the railroads. Bear that in mind. That i, 
granted to them by the board of alderman, sui 
right of the Middlesex Railroad to run over 
board of aldermen should consent. Considerir 
they come here and say, You are taking our p 
interfering with our rights ? I should like to 
security there can be, if such restrictions in the < 
in the order of location are not to inure to tin 
the public for whom they were reserved. 

On the matter of running too many cars, I w 
your attention to the letter of Mr. E S. Dickinso 
he says they are running four cars a minute ; i 
letters of Mr. Pierson and others, and the oh 
which have been printed, showing that it is peri 
ticable. 

The Metropolitan Railroad is running over oui< 
day, and has been running over it for about ten y* 
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mly that, but all the tracks the Middlesex 
oiild anywhere in Boston the Metropolitan 
he right to run over, for the purpose of going 
, depots. 

me word more to say, and that is as to the 

It think it is well established by the testi- 

Metropolitan Railroad is too large, and is un- 

I think it is also well established, that a smaller 

nningupon a single line, would do the business 

y than they do it. I think it is well established, 

etition that would incidentally result from it 

dvantage to the public. There is also one 

(ih I think is well established, to which T have 

that is, by running upon a long line in a city, 

passengers at a lower rate than you can in any 

t was the testimony of Mr. Draper, that his 

s he called them, paid better than any other, 

were so long that the passengers changed. 

er, Mr. Burt in his statement here said that you 

lore money on long lines, because new passengers 

to get in before the old ones got out, therefore 

a paying line all through. When a car is com- 

it Tremont House, for instance, the passengers 

/e at a considerable distance ; and when the car 

te house, there are no passengers. When it starts 

;ins to take up passengers, but goes some distance 

•ar is filled again. But if the cars were going 

Charlestown, as soon as a passenger leaves on 

1 Street there will be one to take his place, and 

be getting in and out throughout the whole trip. 

e no doubt that it would enable a line to carry 

cheaper than in any other way. Mr. Burt stated 

istinctly, and Mr. Draper said that he thought 

be a good line. Mr. Powers says there isn't any 

passengers could be carried, within a year or two, 

ents a trip on this line. If this is true, this is a 

public advantage in our plan. It is an advantage 
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which the public will secure by having t ' 
run in the best manner ; and I say, it is tL 
lature, in securing economical transporta? 
to so arrange the railroad lines that the b, : 
in the cheapest manner. Now, if that we, 
ment, that, in my judgment, would be cod 
a material injury to the Metropolitan Rai c 
run a few less cars than they otherwise w' 
the committee to carry with them, as the gr . 
ment in this case, the fact that the establish 
will secure to the people cheaper transporta 
a better system, a better method of doing t* 
ness than can exist with the present legisla\ t 
They say we shouldn't interfere with theii 
we only ask to run these cars to Charlestf 
cars from the South End to Charlestown h. 
cient to accommodate that business ; and if 
that will be taken on that line were taken frv 
of the Metropolitan Railroad, it would not i* 
it, because in two years from now, at any rat- 
the business of the South End, the growth of, 
Boston, would make full compensation. Who 
account that the South Boston Road, in 18 
million passengers, the Union six millions, t 
Boston two millions, the Metropolitan sixteen 
the Middlesex four millions, making in all 3£ 
there is an annual increase of two millions, a 
this can be to the Metropolitan Railroad is ut 
cant. But if it will secure cheaper and bette 
tion, it is do answer to say that it will be some 
Metropolitan Road. They took their franch 
chance. Any one can run a line of omnibuses 
Avenue to-day, or up and down Tremont St; 
away their business. That is one of the inc : 
the chances, which they have to take ; but tr 
this petition will not, as I have already said, <* 
injury whatever. t 

u 
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t of business, they have referred to the 

nmutation tickets ; that is, to the number 

willing to pay four cents extra for going 

in a Metropolitan car. That business is 

3es not work satisfactorily ; people do not 

>ne car and hunt up another. But the 

oween Charlestown and the South End, 

ons and a half of passengers a year, in- 

ate of fifty per cent, in five years, shows 

is sufficient demand for a through line be- 

i and the South End. 
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APPENDIX- 



[A copy of the Bill presented by the Petitioners 
Railway to the Committee, in the opening of their cast* 

An Act to incorporate the Highland Railway Coin, 3 
Be it enacted, <f c, as follows : — , 

Sect. 1. Donald Kennedy, Moody Merrill, Augustus fy 
Hardy, William K. Lewis, John P. Newton, James a 
Sheafe and Orlando H. Davenport, their associates and; 
hereby made a corporation under the name of the Hh 
Company, for the purpose of building and operating a 
railway in the city of Boston, south of Park, White: 
Streets ; with all the powers and privileges, and subject ■> 
restrictions and liabilities set forth in the sixty-eighth * 
General Statutes, and acts in addition thereto, the thrti 
eighty-first chapter of the Acts of eighteen hundred an: 
and all other general laws applicable to street railway cc-* 
may build, maintain and operate a street railway, withe 
tracks and suitable switches and turnouts, on the followin 
Warren, Cliff and Dudley Streets, Guild Row, Ruggles StJ 
Avenue, Tremont, Elliot and Washington Streets, and '> 
and on such other streets as may be granted them as a W 
board of aldermen of the city of Boston. < 

Sect. 2. The capital stock of said company shall not' 
hundred thousand dollars, may be divided into shares o 
each, and at least one hundred thousand dollars thereof shs 
paid in before said company shall lay any portion of its tr 

Sect. 3. The platforms of all cars belonging to said ( 
be securely railed, and the steps covered by an apron, so t 
not be occupied by passengers when the car is in motion. 

Sect. 4. Said company may enter upon and use, pa; 
compensation therefor, the tracks of any street railway 
streets through which said company may be located, or an; 
of, and may lease or purchase from the Metropolitan Ri- 
tracks in Warren Street. 

Sect. 5. Said company shall so arrange its cars and pi* 
in sufficient number as ordinarily to provide a seat for everj 
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of the day when the press of travel is greatest said 
cars in which standing passengers are allowed, at re- 
* in any instance more than five cents single fare, 
r section first of chapter one hundred and ninety-nine 
ghteen hundred and sixty-one, suitable rules may be 
ing the comfort, accommodations and safety of pas- 
ailway. 

ree-foot gauge may be adopted for said railway by per- 
>ard of aldermen. 

; charter, subject to the power of the legislature to 
repeal the same at any time by special or general law, 
1 force for fifty years. 
3 act shall take effect upon its passage. 



[Copy of the Act as passed.] 

: to incorporate the Highland Street Railway Company. 
as follows :— 

nald Kennedy, George W. Wheelwright, Charles Hul- 

. Parker, Augustus Hardy, William K. Lewis, John F, 

j Kitchie, William Sheafe and Orlando H. Davenport, 

s and successors, are hereby made a corporation by the 

lighland Street Kailway Company, with authority to build, 

operate a street railway in the city of Boston, between 

id the line of Temple Place Street, and said railway may 

ar the following streets, viz. : Warren, Cliff, Dudley, Guild 

it Avenue, Tremont, between Shawmut Avenue and Tem- 

eet, Eliot, Boylston, Washington, between Eliot and Tem- 

3ets, and between Shawmut Avenue and Dudley Street and 

e Street; with all the powers and privileges, and subject 

ities, restrictions and liabilities set forth in all general 

iow are or hereafter may be in force applicable to such 

said corporation may enter upon and use, with its own 

r, the tracks of any street railway laid in the streets through 

icks of said corporation may be located, or any part there- 

.ase or lease from the Metropolitan Railroad Company their 

xrren Street and their Dorchester branch from Grove Hall : 

never, that in granting a location, the board of aldermen 

interests of public travel demand, require said corporation 

>r more additional tracks in any street now occupied by the 

f other street railway, and may restrict said corporation to 

iuch additional track or tracks. 

The capital stock of said corporation shall not exceed three 
ad fifty thousand dollars. 
. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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[Copy of the Bill reported by the committee on t 
road Company's Petition.] 

> 
An Act concerning the Middlesex Railroad C(( 
Be it enacted, cf c, as follows : — 

Sect. 1. The Middlesex Railroad Company is he* 
construct, maintain and use a railway, with a single t 
Tremont Row, and in that part of Tremont Street betf 
and Scollay's Square, in which the Metropolitan Railr 
has only a single track, and to connect the track < 
with its existing track in Tremont Row, and with 
Metropolitan Railroad Company which terminates r* 
House, in said Tremont Street ; and for the purpos* 
said track, may remove and relay, at its own expense 3 
of the Metropolitan Railroad Company, so that both t: 
and necessary connections made as aforesaid, in saicJ^ 
ner satisfactory to the board of aldermen of the city r 1 

Sect. 2. The Middlesex Railroad Company is her^ 
construct, maintain and use a railway, with a single ■' 
with suitable turnouts and connections, in Shawmut A 
between its junction with Tremont Street and its jun< j 
ington Street, and to connect said track or tracks w ;; 
the Metropolitan Railroad Company at the junction ? 
Street and Shawmut Avenue, and the same shall be t 
connected to the satisfaction of the board of alderme 
Boston. * 

Sect. 3. The Middlesex Railroad Company is hereb 1 
the purpose of running cars between Charlestown an 
part of Boston, to connect with, enter upon and use wit' 
cars the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad Compa* 
Street, Court Street and Tremont Row, between Scolls* 
the junction of Tremont Street and Shawmut Avenue ; ' 
and condition of such entry and use, and the compen 
shall be determined in the manner provided in sectiorJ 
chapter three hundred and eighty-one of the acts of ei. 
and seventy-one. 

Sect. 4. In case any other railroad company shall C(' 
or tracks in Shawmut Avenue between Tremont Street z 
Street, the Middlesex Railroad Company is hereby auth 
upon and use the same with its horses and cars. 

Sect. 5. This act shall take effect upon its passage. x 

The House added to section two as follows : — * 

Provided, however, that at any time within eighteen mc; 
passage of this act the Highland Street Railway CompaL 
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ty of its stockholders in interest, be consolidated 

c Railroad Company, which shall thereupon acquire 

roperty of said Highland Street Railway Company, 

alue as shall be determined by the railroad commis- 

i, or fixed by mutual agreement ; and thereafter said 

1 Company shall have all the powers and privileges, 

\11 the duties, restrictions and liabilities with regard 

ir route south of Temple Place Street, granted to 

jet Railway Company, or imposed upon it by chapter 

twelve of the acts of the present year, except so far 

istent with the provisions of this act ; and provided, 

;aid Highland Street Railway Company may contract 

jx Railroad Company to build, equip and run its road, 

mchise or property to the Middlesex Railroad Com- 

■■ within eighteen months, for a time not exceeding 



>w section as follows : — 

said corporation shall in no case charge or receive 
mts for a single passage, in any car that shall run to 
nt in Charlestown or Boston, upon and over the tracks 
thorized by this act to be constructed or used. 

jected the bill. 



t passed the Senate and was rejected in the House for a 

) authorize the Formation of Street Railway Corpora tions. 
as follows: — 

- number of persons, not less than fifteen, a majority of 

ibitants of this state, may associate themselves together 

riting, with the intention of forming a co rporation for 

ocating, constructing, maintaining and operating a street 

lie use in the conveyance of persons ; and, upon comply- 

•ro visions of section eight of this act, shall, with their 

successors, be and remain a corporate >n, with all the 

ivileges, and subject to all the duties, liabilities and re- 

forth in all general laws which now are or hereafter may 

ating to street railway corporations, except as is herein 

vided. 

'he articles of association shall set forth the name of the 
the termini of the railway proposed to be built ; its length, 
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as near as may be, and the name of each city, town, 
or into which it will extend ; the amount of the cap. 
poration, which shall not be less than five thousa> 
mile ; and the names of at least seven persons to 
directors until others are chosen by the corporatic 
shall subscribe to the articles his name, residence, 
and the number of shares of stock which he agrees t' 
scriber shall be bound to pay beyond ten per cent, o 
subscription, unless a corporation is duly establishec 
ions of this act . 

Sect. 3. The corporate name assumed shall be on< 
other street railway corporation in this state, shall 
" street railway company " at the end thereof, and sha 
by act of the legislature. 

Sect. 4. The directors shall be subscribers to the e. 
tion, and a majority of them shall be inhabitants of 
shall appoint a clerR to keep a record of their doings 
who shall hold their respective offices until a clerk an 
corporation are chosen. The directors shall fill any 
board, or in the office of clerk or treasurer, cause* 
death or other disability. 

Sect. 5. The directors shall cause a copy of the a: 
tion to be published in one or more newspapers in eacl 
the road is proposed to be located, at least once a 
successive weeks, before proceeding to fix the route ol 
sworn certificate of the clerk shall be evidence of the j 

Sect. 6. The board of aldermen of any city, or the s 
town, may, upon the petition of such directors, or a i 
locate the tracks of such proposed corporation within 
jurisdictions : provided, that before proceeding to loc? 
they shall give notice to all parties interested, by pub 
newspapers, or otherwise, as they may determine, at 
days before their meeting, of the tim^ged place at whi< 
sider such location. After a hearing or all parties inter 
pass an order refusing such location, or granting the s: 
tion thereof, under such restrictions as they deem the 
public may require, and the location thus granted shall 
taken to be the true location of the tracks of the corpoi 
ceptance thereof in writing is filed with said mayor a 
selectmen within thirty days after receiving notice thei 

Sect. 7. Where the tracks of said proposed corpor. 
located within the limits of several cities or towns, an 
aldermen of any city or the selectmen of any town refi 
of the location of such railway, the board of county com 
in the county of Suffolk, the board of railroad commissi 
the petition in writing of such corporation presented ; 
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7ear, proceed to locate the tracks of such corpora- 
nner as highways are located under chapter forty- 
1 Statutes. 

he petition of said directors, or a majority of them, 

and the track or tracks of the proposed corporation 

in sections six and seven of this act, and when the 

tock named in section two has been subscribed to 

ciation in good faith by responsible parties, and at 

of the par value of each and every share thereof 

sh to the treasurer of the associati6n, the directors, 

r shall endorse upon the articles of association, or 

ir certificate, setting forth these facts, and that it is 

?aith to locate, construct, maintain and operate the 

id as aforesaid, and shall also annex to said articles 

publication and the several certificates fixing the 

et railway, and its approval by the proper boards of 

ten or county commissioners, and shall present the 

>ad commissioners, together with a map of the pro- 

i appropriate scale, with a profile thereof on a vertical 

ne as compared with the horizontal scale ; and said 

osited with said commissioners. 

never it is shown to the satisfaction of the board of 

ioners that the requirements of this act preliminary to 

.t of the corporation have been complied with, the clerk 

on their order, shall endorse upon the articles of asso- 

thereto, a certificate, setting forth the fact that the 

the law appear to have been complied with. The direc- 

ipon file the articles of association, with all the certifi- 

thereon or annexed thereto, in the office of the secretary 

wealth ; who, upon the payment to him of fifty dollars, 

same in a book to be kept for that purpose, and shall 

:e substantially in the following form :— 

COMMONWEAlM OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

hat whereas [names of the subscribers to the articles of 

re associated themselves with the intention of forming a 

er the name of the [name of the corporation] for the pur- 

;, constructing, maintaining and operating a street rail- 

n of the road as in the articles of association] and have 

he statutes of this Commonwealth in such cases made 

7<ow, therefore, I, [name of the secretary] secretary of 

alth of Massachusetts, do hereby certify that the persons 

associates and successors, are legally established as a 

ider the name of the [name of corporation], with all the 

rivileges, and subject to all the duties, liabilities and 

t forth in all general laws which now are or hereafter 

le relating to street railway corporations. 

vhereof, I have hereunto subscribed my official signature, 

e seal of said Commonwealth, this day of 

[Day, month and year,] 
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The certificate, so executed, shall be recorded w 
association ; and the original certificate, or a duly ce 
record thereof, shall be conclusive evidence of the es 
corporation at the date of such certificate. All mone 
secretary under this section, shall be included in his 
of fees, and paid into the treasury. 

Sect. 10. The first meeting of the corporation sh 
notice signed by a majority of the directors, stating ti 
purpose of such meeting ; and the clerk shall, seven di 
the day appointed therefor, deliver to each subscr) 
his usual place of business or residence, or deposit i 
prepaid, and directed to him at his post-office addres 
notice. The clerk shall make an affidavit of his doings 
to, which shall be recorded with the records of the cor 

Sect. 11. Any street railway corporation desiring tt 
tion, may petition the board of aldermen of any city, c 
of any town within whose limits such proposed extens 
upon such petition the same proceedings shall be had 
for in sections six and seven of this act, and the provis 
tions six and seven shall apply in all respects to such p 

Sect. 12. A horse railway corporation may enter uj 
tracks of any other horse railway corporation which 
cross : provided, that after due notice and hearing, it s> 
that the public necessity and convenience require sue) 
by the award of a board of commissioners, or a major 
which shall consist of the members of the board of ra 
sioners for the time being, and of two additional comi 
to be appointed by the corporation whose track is to be 
and the other by the corporation desiring to enter upoi 
tracks, but neither of whom shall have any pecuniary or 
in the question involved. 

Sect. 13. Whenever any corporation is duly authoriz 
or by its lessees or assigns, to enter upon and use the 
portion thereof, of another corporation, and the corpo 
agree upon the manner and conditions of such enti 
the compensation to be paid therefor, a board of 
constituted in the manner prescribed in the foregoing 
due notice and hearing of the parties interested, shall 
rate of compensation to be paid for future use, and, if de 
party, for past use, as well as all other questions relating 
or use, and the award of the commissioners, or a major j 
shall be binding upon the respective corporations intert 
provided, however, that no such award shall apply to any p 
covered by any previous award of commissioners or by 
parties. 

Sect. 14. No other street railway corporation shall s 
take or hold any stock or bonds of any street railway 
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\is act, whether directly or indirectly, unless specially 
legislature. 

existing street railway companies shall have the 
eges, and be subject to the duties, liabilities, restric- 
ts contained in this act, which, so far as inconsistent 
i charters, shall be deemed and taken to be in altera- 
ent thereof. 

ions fourteen and thirty-eight of chapter three hun- 
one of the acts of one thousand eight hundred and 
hereby repealed, and section thirty-nine is amended by 
word " railroad " from the words " board of railroad 
in. said section, so that the same shall read " board of 

is act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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